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ABSTRACT 

This  document  reports  on  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  rendering  financial  aid  to  non- public  schools.  This 
report  includes  facts  and  attitudes.  A two- fold  approach  toward 
gaining  attitudinal  data  was  undertaken.  A critical  review  of 
existing  attitudinal  data  was  commissioned  and  an  analysis  of  the 
attitudinal  data  gathered  as  part  of  another  study  was  funded.  A 
listing  of  non-public  schools  in  the  United  States  was  compiled  based 
or.  Office  of  Education  records  with  additions  from  other  sources.  The 
final  list  include  elementary  and  secondary  schools  which  offer 
either  a general  or  college  preparatory  academic  program.  From  this 
list,  a representative  sample  was  selected.  A sample  of  750  schools 
was  chosen  to  receive  two  questionnaires.  A subsample  of  250  schools 
was  selected  for  an  in-depth  study;  these  schools  received  an 
additional  four  questionnaires:  (1)  the  faculty  questionnaire,  (2) 

the  student  questionnaire,  (3)  the  parent  questionnaire,  and  (4)  the 
governing  board  questionnaire.  Like  the  school  head  questionnaire, 
these  questionnaires  sought  data  on  the  individual's  background,  his 
attitudes  and  opinions.  The  analysis  considered  elementary  and 
secondary  data  separately.  It  is  divided  into  10  or  major  sections: 

(1)  background  correlates  of  non- public  schools,  (2)  perceived 
quality  of  non- public  schools,  (3)  affective  atomspheire  of  the 
schools,  (4J  goals  of  parents  and  students,  and  six  others.  (For 
related  document,  see  ED  058  473.)  (Author/CK) 
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THIS  IS  ONE  OF  SEVERAL  REPORTS  PREPARED  Fo6  THIS  COMMISSION. 
TO  AID  IN  OUR  DELIBERATIONS,  WE  HAVE  SOUGHT  THE  BEST  QUALIFIED 
PEOPLE  AND  INSTITUTIONS  TO  CONDUCT  THE  MANY  STUDY  PROJECTS 
RELATING  TO  OUR  BROAD  MANDATE.  COMMISSION  STAFF  MEMBERS  HAVE 
ALSO  PREPARED  CERTAIN  REPORTS. 
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WE  ARE  PUBLISHING  THEM  ALL  SO  THAT  OTHERS  MAY  HAVE  ACCESS  TO 
THE  SAME  COMPREHENSIVE  ANALYSIS  OF  THESE  SUBJECTS  THAT  THE 
COMMISSION  SOUGHT  TO  OBTAIN..  IN  OUR  OWN  FINAL  REPORT  WE  WILL  NOT 
BE  ABLE  TO  ADDRESS  IN  DETAIL  EVERY  ASPECT  OF  EACH  AREA  STUDIED. 
BUT  THOSE  WHO  SEEK  ADDITIONAL  INSIGHTS  INTO  THE  COMPLEX  PROBLEMS 
OF  EDUCATION  IN  GENERAL  AND  SCHOOL  FINANCE  IN  PARTICULAR  WILL 
FIND  MUCH  CONTAINED  IN  THESE  PROJECT  REPORTS. 

WE  HAVE  FOUND  MUCH  OF  VALUE  IN  THEM  FOR  OUR  OWN  DELIBERA- 
TIONS. THE  FACT  THAT  WE  ARE  NOW  PUBLISHING  THEM,  HOWEVER,  SHOULD 
IN  NO  SENSE  BE  VIEWED  AS  ENDORSEMENT  OF  ANY  OR  ALL  OF  THEIR 
FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS.  THE  COMMISSION  HAS  REVIEWED  THIS 
REPORT  AND  THE  OTHERS  BUT  HAS  DRAWN  ITS  OWN  CONCLUSIONS  AND  WILL 
OFFER  ITS  OWN  RECOMMENDATIONS.  THE  FINAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMIS- 
SION MAY  WELL  BE  AT  VARIANCE  WITH  OR  IN  OPPOSITION  TO  VIEWS  AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS  CONTAINED  IN  THIS  AND  OTHER  PROJECT  REPORTS. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  ATTITUDINAL  DATA 
FROM  THE 

AMERICAN  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOL  STUDY* 

Introduction 

Decisions,  whatever  they  might  be,  by  the  President ’’ s Commission 
on  School  Finance  regarding  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
helping  to  alleviate  the  present  crisis  facing  nonpublic  education 
require  a basis  in  "hard  facts";  facts  concerning  the  present  and 
projected  economic,  financial,  physical,  curricular,  demographic, 
Jurisprudential,  enrollment  and  personnel  dimensions  of  nonpublic 
education.  Other  sections  of  this  report  and.  other  study  teams 
have  addressed  themselves  to  collating  and  interpreting  existing 
data,  and  gathering  and  analyzing  new  data  about  these  aspects  of 
nonpublic  education. 

However,  these  “hard  facts",  even  when  irreproachably  accurate 
are  still  an  insufficient  basis  for  wise  decision  making  about  the 
relative  educational  and  political  merits  of  alternative  ways  of 
assisting  nonpublic  education.  They  must  be  interpreted  and  evalu- 
ated against  the  background  of  the  values  and  attitudes  of  the  people 
affected  by  such  recommendations;  students,  parents,  educators, 
civic  leaders,  and  numerous  other  segments  of  the  larger  tax-paying 
public.  To  know  the  opinions  of  people  on  the  issues  relating  to 
the  maintenance  of  pluralism  in  education  may  or  may  not  lighten 
the  decision-making  process,  but  it  will  guarantee  a measure  of 
prudence  not  otherwise  possible,  and  may  help  considerably  to  sug- 
gest the  most  opportune  strategies. 


•Co-authored  by  Betty  Jane  Greaney. 
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The  crucial  importance  for  the  decision-making  process  of  the 
values  and  attitudes  of  the  American  public  toward  the  maintenance 
ofceducational  pluralism  is  not,  unfortunately,  self-evident.  All 
too  frequently  "opinions'1  are  set  off  against  "facts"  or  are  de- 
nigrated in  comparison  to  "facts".  This  bias  obscures  two  signifi- 
cant realities.  First,  it  denies  to  the  opinions  of  people  the  status 
of  "fact"  to  which  they  have  proper  claim.  Opinions  are  facts,  a 
special  and  complex  and  varying  order  of  facts  to  be  sure,  but  in- 
escapably they  are  facts.  They  describe  | a structure  of  values  and 
attitudes  which  are  every  bit  as  real  as j the  condition  of  buildings, 
the  number  and  qualifications  of  personnel,  the  dollar  income  and 
outlay,  etc.  Secondly,  and  even  more  importantly,  these  values  and 
attitudes  which  undergird  opinion  on  pluralism  in  education  are  the 
ultimate  determiners  of  these  so-called  "hard  facts".  Facts,  whatever 
their  order  of  reference  are  not  inherently  either  "hard"  or  "soft". 
They  take  on  a texture  only  in  the  relative  context  of  the  value-based 
perceptions  of  people.  It  is  a fact,  for  example,  that  many  nonpublic 
schools  are  not  in  danger  of  closing,  but  if  enough  people  feel  that 
they  are  in  danger,  the  fact  may  well  be  changed.  Conversely,  the 
perception  of  strength  may  provide  muscle  where  (by  other  measures) 
little  or  none  is  present.  In  this  regard  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  will  either  increase,  or  go  a long  way 
toward  stemming  a rising  crisis  of  confidence  that  presently  exists 
in  the  minds  of  many  patrons  of  nonpublic  schools  (See  Chapter  IX 
of  Volume  I).  To  put  the  point  more  directly,  when  people  per- 
ceive facts  as  real,  they  are  real  in  their  consequences. 
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The  thrust  of  this  evaluation  of  public  opinions  on  educational 
pluralism  as  "fact”,  and  as  determiners  of  other  orders  of  facts , is 
unmistakable.  Other  facts,  facts  concerning  the  economics  of  non- 
public education,  financial  aid  bo  nonpublic  schools,  personnel,  etc., 
are  not,  of  course,  any  less  important.  It  will  only  be  necessary 
to  weigh  at  every  point  in  the  decision-making  process  the  related 
significance  of  these  facts  to  the  perceptions  and  attitudes  which 
people  have  of  them. 

Given  this  rationale  it  was  initially  recommended  that  the  Com- 
mission undertake  a survey  of  the  attitudes  of  the  American  public 
toward  four  major  issues:  the  need  for  diversity  vs.  consensus  in 

education;  the  liberties  of  minorities  in  education;  equal  opportun- 
ity in  education;  economic  efficiency  in  education.  The  questions 
to  be  answered  under  each  of  these  topics  were  outlined  in  the  pro- 
spectus prepared  for  the  White  House  Panel  on  Nonpublic  Education 
entitled  Public  Policy  and  Nonpublic  Schools : A Prospectus  For  A 

National  Study.  (Erickson  and  Madaus,  August,  1970). 

Unfortunately  funds  were  not  available  for  this  study.  However 
the  importance  of  attitudinal  data  on  nonpublic  education  was  recog- 
nized. Consequently  a two-fold  approach  toward  gaining  valuable  at- 
titudinal data  was  undertaken.  First,  a critical  review  of  existing 
attitudinal  studies  was  commissioned  (See  Chapter  VIII,  Volume  I). 
Second,  funds  were  made  available  for  an  analysis  of  the  attitudinal 
data  gathered  as  part  of  Dr.  Otto  Kraushaar’s  Study  of  American  Inde- 
I pendent  Schools.  This  section  of  the  report  presents  an  analysis 

•f;  of  these  data. 
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Background  of v the  Study 

The  data  used  in  this  report  were  based  on  information  gathered 
from  a national  survey  of  nonpublic  schools.  The  "American  Indepen*- 
dent  School  Study”,  directed  by  Otto  Kraushaar  of  the  Harvard  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Education  sought  to  characterize  the  various  types  of 
nonpublic  schools  on  a series  of  variables,  notably  educational 
goals,  religious  orientation  and  quality  of  education.  The  study 
was  not  concerned  with  identifying  one  type  of  institution  to  serve 
as  a model;  rather  it  aimed  to  trace  the  effects  of  voluntariness 
or  choice  in  schooling.  The  initial  phase  of  the  Study  began  in 
September,  1967.  Dr.  Kraushaar  generously  supplied  our  staff  with 
his  date,  tapes  for  analysis. 

Sample 

Because  there  was  no  available  list  of  nonpublic  schools  in  the 
United  States,  a listing  was  compiled  based  on  United  States  Office 
of  Education  records  with  additions  from  such  sources  as  the  Porter 
Sargent  Handbook  of  Private  Schools,  state  education  offices,  regional 
adfcr.editing  organizations,  various  educational  associations,  and,  de- 
nominational school  offices.  The  final  list  included  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  which  offer  either  a general  or  college  preparatory 
academic  program,  excluding  private  schools  which  exist  primarily  to 
offer  vocational  programs.  In  addition,  it  was  decided  to  limit  the 
population  to  those  schools  which  include  grade  6 or  higher,  thus 
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eliminating  many  schools  offering  only  the  primary  grades.  The  total 
list  included  boarding  and  day  schools,  single  sex  and  co-educational 
schools,  large  and  small  schools,  and  schools  from  all  regions  of 
the  United  States  and,  within  the  limitations  previously  described, 
representing  all  grade  levels  from  kindergarten  through  grade  12  in 
nonpublic  schools.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  list  of  nonpublic 
schools  compiled  was  not  exhaustive.  It  was,  however,  as  complete  a 

i 

list  of  nonpublic  schools  in  the  United  States  as  available  time 
permitted. 

/ 

In  order  to  select  a representative  sample  from  the  final  list  / 

/ 

of  schools,  the  Study  used  a complex  sampling  plan  involving  the  re- 
ligious affiliation  of  the  school,  its  elementary  or  secondary  status 
and  in  some  cases  the  region  of  the  country.  Prom  the  compiled  list 
of  names  of  nonpublic  schools,  a sample  of  750  schools  was  chosen  to 
receive  two  questionnaires.  A general  questionnaire,  completed  by 
the  school  head  or  by  a staff  member,  solicited  factual  information 
on  the  school.  In  addition,  another  questionnaire  to  the  school  head  - 
sought  information  on  the  background  of  the  individual  and  his  present 
attitudes  and  opinions  concerning  a variety  of  issues.  Prom  the  sample 
of  750  schools,  a subsample  of  250  schools  was  selected  for  an  in-depth 
study.  The  schools  in  the  subsample  received  the  general  and  school 
head  questionnaires  but  in  addition  they  were  sent  four  other  question- 
naires: 1)  the  faculty  questionnaire,  2)  the  student  questionnaire, 

3)  the  parent  questionnaire,  and  M)  the  governing  board  questionnaire. 
Like  the  school  head  questionnaire,  these  questionnaires  sought  data 
on  the  individual's  background,  his  attitudes  and  opinions.,  In  the 
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250  subs  ample  schools,  each  of  the  four  groups  - faculty,  students, 
parents  and  governing  board  members  - were  representatively  selected. 
The  sampling  procedure  to  be  followed  was  outlined  by  the  Study  staff 
and  mailed  to  the  school  head  along  with  the  questionnaires.  (A 
copy  of  each  questionnaire  is  included  at  the  end  of  this  report.) 

The  number  sampled  from  each  school  is  given  in  Table  1. 

TABLE  1 

Type  of  Questionnaire  No.  Sampled  from  each  School 

School  Head  - Personal 1 

General 1 

Faculty  ® 

•Student  (Secondary  Schools) 10 

Parent  (Secondary  Schools) ...10 

Parent  (Elementary  Schools)  8 

Governing  Board 5 

•Students  from  Grade  11  were  sampled.  If  Grade  11  was  not  offered 
at  the  school,  students  were  chosen  from  the  highest  grade  offered. 

All  questionnaires  were  distributed  at  the  end  of  January  1969* 
The  final  questionnaire  to  be  counted  was  received  in  early  June,  1969. 
Data  gathered  pertains  to  the  school  year  1968-69. 

The  data  from  the  six  questionnaires  were  coded  at  Harvard.  From 
the  keypunched  cards  a computer  tape  file  was  generated  for  use  in 
the  Center  for  Field  Research  and  School  Services. 

Before  computer  processing  of  the  information  on  nonpublic 
schools  could  begin,  some  important  decisions  had  to  be  made  concern- 
ing the  manipulation  of  the  data.  Because  the  data  in  its  final  form 
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didnnot  meet  the  assumptions  of  a weighting  model,  weighting  pro- 
cedures to  adjust  for  differences  between  the  population  and  the 
sample  were  not  employed.  Therefore  t hep  a ample  of  schools  were  not 
made  to  represent  the  actual  percentage  of  various  types  of  nonpublic 
schools  in  the  country. 

Religious  affiliation  of  the  school  was  the  next  concern.  When 
both  the  sample  size  of  the  school  and  the  predominance  of  the  re- 
ligious group  were  taken  into  account,  it  was  decided  to  look  at 
information  on  the  following  classifications  only!  nonpublic  schools 
with  no  religious  affiliation,  (Independent  schools),  Christian  Re- 
formed (Calvinist),  Lutheran,  Episcopal,  Catholic  and  Seventh  Day 
Adventist  schools. 

The  analysis  considered  elementary  and  secondary  data  separately. 
An  elementary  school  was  defined  as  one  which  offered  at  least  the 
6th  grade  but  the  highest  grade  was  less  than  Grade  9.  Secondary 
schools  included  those  schools  with  at  least  Grade  9 but  no  grade 
below  Grade  9 and  also  "mixture”  schools,  those  which  have  at  least 

Grade  9 but  also  at  least  one  grade  below  Grade  9. 

All  computer  analysis  was  done  on  an  IBM  360/40  machine  using 
the  OSIRIS  integrated  set  of  software  programs.  Bivariate  fre- 
quency tables  were  generated.  The  type  of  school  by  religious  af- 
filiation was  crossed  with  each  variable  of  interest.  The  computer 
printouts  were  later  summarized  in  the  tables  included  in  this 

report • 
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Limitation  of  the  Analysis 

The  limitations  of  the  analysis  that  follow  are  of  two  types, 
those  specific  to  these  particular  data  and  those  associated  with 
survey  research  in  general. 


Specific  Limitations 

The  Kraushaar  data  has  several  serious  flaws  that  limit  its 
policy  value  as  well  as  its  overall  generalizability  and  validity. 
First  the  study  was  not  designed  to  address  itself  to  public  policy 
concerning  aid  to  nonpublic  education.  This  of  course  is  not  a 
criticism  but  a fact,  a fact  however  that  should  be  clearly  remem- 
bered in  reading  what  follows. 

Second,  a mailed  questionnaire  was  employed  and  consequently  the 
power  of  the  interview  technique  is  not  present  in  these  data.  Once 
again  this  is  not  a criticism  of  the  Kraushaar  data  but  a limitation, 
one  imposed  by  budget  constraints.  However,  it  is  important  to  re- 
member that:  (1)  Interview  techniques  permit  the  collection  of  more 
in-depth  data  by  allowing  the  respondents  freedom  and  spontaneity  in 
answering  open-end  questions  and  the  opportunity  to  clarify  their 
reasons  for  selecting  from  several  alternative  responses  to  selected 
structured  or  close-end  questions.  This  in  turn  allows  the  investi- 
gator to  add  a "flesh  and  blood"  dimension  in  the  form  of  respondent 
quotations  to  supplement  and  complement  the  compiled  statistics .: 

(2)  Ambiguities  inherent  in  self-administered  instruments  can  be 
avoided,  thereby  increasing  the  accuracy  of  the  data.  (3)  The  inter- 
view technique  assures  a higher  proportion  of  respondent  returns. 

( 4 ) The  interview  technique  also  assures  strict  control  over  who  in 
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the  family  unit  responds  to  the  instruments.  These  latter  three 
features  help  to  assure,  along  with  proper  sampling  techniques  the 
generalizability  of  the  data. 

Third  and  related  to  the  previous  point,  the  questionnaires 
were  mailed.  This  seriously  affected  the  return  rate.  The  overall 
returns  were  as  follows: 


Parent  questionnaire *65% 

Faculty  questionnaire >...67* 

Student  questionnaire 7^% 

School  Head  questionnaire ..71* 

Governing  Board  65% 


While  these  return  rates  are  high  for  mailed  questionnaires,  the 
issue  of  generalizability  can  be  raised.  More  importantly,  questions 
on  the  characteristics  of  non— respondents  are  certainly  an  issue. 

Fourth  as  we  shall  see,  the  sample  does  not  represent  the  popu- 
lation from  which  it  was  drawn.  Weighting  procedures  could  not  be 
used  to  adjust  for  these  discrepancies.  Further,  the  small  sample 
size  and  or  missing  data  in  many  instances  is  a further  drawback  to 
safe  generalization.  In  some  cases  due  to  small  sample  size  the  con- 
fidence, limits  for  the  reported  percentages  are  much  too  hi;gh.  Thus 
the  data  that  follows  is  at  best  suggestive . It  is  valuable  in  that 
it  raises  hypotheses  that  need  further  study  but  of  themselves  the 
findings  reported  here  should  be  taken  at  best  only  as  tentative. 

It  is  primarily  for  this  reason  that  this  analysis  is  presented  in 
an  appendix  rather  than  in  the  main  report. 

Finally,  this  study  did  not  contain  a sample  of  public  schools, 
public  school  parents,  students,  teachers  or  administrators.  This 
decision  was  undoubtedly  dictated  by  budget  considerations.  However 
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ltk  is  a serious  limitation  to  proper  Interpretation  of  the  data.  Any 
consideration  of  the  various  Issues  concerning  nonpublic  education 
should  Include  the  public  sector  of  education  as  a referent.  Only  when 
one  contrasts  opinions  of  public  school  patrons  can  one  fully  under- 
stand the  opinions  and  values  of  nonpublic  school  patrons. 

General  Limitations 

Before  discussing  the  results,  a brief  note  is  in  order  at  this 
point  on  the  limitations  of  survey  data  in  general.  As  we  have  pre- 
viously mentioned,  the  validity,  generalizability  and  accuracy  of 
the  data  produced  by  the  survey  is  dependent  on  the  design  of  the  study 
and  as  we  noted  above  there  are  weaknesses  in  the  design  of  this  study. 
However,  caveats  are  in  order  even  with  the  most  carefully  designed 
surveys.  There  are,  in  other  words,  limitations  and  special  character- 
istics to  be  kept  in  mind  while  reading  attitudinal  survey  results. 

Attitudinal  surveys  describe  the  values,  attitudes  and  opinions 
of  the  respondents  at  the  time  of  the  interview  to  specific  formula- 
tions of  questions.  Responses  are  a result  of  the  respondents  indi- 
vidual understanding  of  the  questions  and  their  direct  or  vicarious 
experiences  with  the  issues  involved.  Prom  one  attitudinal  survey  one 
cannot  assume  how  the  same  respondents  would  react  to  the  same  set  of 
questions  at  a later  point  in  time.  Many  events  or  experiences  can 
intervene  to  dramatically  change  opinions  on  issues  of  interest.  Nor 
can  we  assume  that  they  would  react  similarly  to  a question  addressed 
to  the  same  issue  but  worded  slightly  differently.  In  short  then,  the 
findings  must  be  tempered  with  a consideration  of  the  point  in  time 
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of  the  survey,  the  wording  of  the  questions  used,  and  the  knowledge 
and  experience  of  the  respondents. 

Another  caution  is  that  statistical  summaries  of  responses  to 
various  items  or  groups  of  items  can  be  deceiving  if  they  are  thought 
of  only  in  terms  of  a majority  of  plurality.  "Only  twenty  percent..." 
is  a considerable  number  of  people,  more  importantly,  the  character- 
istics, e.g. , income,  education,  prestige,  of  this  group  of  twenty 
percent  might  be  such  that  their  opinions  should  receive  as  much 
weight  or  more  than  the  majority  eighty  percent  in  arriving  at  a 
policy  decision.  In  other  words,  the  responses  to  this  type  of  sur- 
vey are  not  meant  to  be  treated  as  votes  with  the  option  receiving 
the  largest  percent  "winning."  These  opinions  by  themselves  then  are 
descriptions  and  not  directions;  they  are  inputs  to  the  decision 
making  process,  not  outputs. 


Overview 

The  following  analysis  is  divided  into  ten  major  sections.  First 
we  present  the  background  correlates  of  the  nonpublic  schools.  Second, 
we  discuss  the  perceived  quality  of  the  nonpublic  schools.  Third,  we 
present  an  analysis  of  the  perceived  affective  atmosphere  of  the 
schools.  Fourth,  we  deal  with  the  future  goals  and  aspirations  of 
parents  and  students.  Fifth,  we  treat  the  perceptions  faculty  members 
have  of  nonpublic  schools.  Sixth,  we  outline  the  perceptions  of  the 
school's  philosophy  6f  education.  The  seventh  section  deals  with 
attitudes  toward  change  and  innovation.  Next  we  describe  attitudes  to- 
ward  various  aspects  of  admission  policies.  Section  nine  deals  with 
concerns  about  college  admission.  Finally  we  discuss  the  . attitudes  of 

the  respondent  toward  aid  to  nonpublic  schools. 
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I - THE  BACKGROUND  CORRELATES  OF  NONPUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

In  this  section  we  will  describe  the  background  character- 
istics of  the  various  populations  sampled  in  the  Kraushaar  study. 
First,  we  will  focus  on  the  schools  themselves.  Second,  we  will 
describe  the  background  of  the  student  body.  Then  we  will  detail 
the  background  of  the  parents  who  voluntarily  elected  to  send 
their  children  to  the  nonpublic  schools.  Fourth,  we  will  outline 
the  characteristics  of  the  faculty  that  teach  in  these  schools. 

Fifth,  we  will  characterize  the  school  heads  that  administer  the 
schools.  And  finally,  we  will  examine  the  background  of  tne 
governing  board  members^who  set  the  policies  of  these  schools. 

School  Background  Variables 
Ownership  and  Control 

Tables  1-1  and  1-2  present  the  religious  affiliation  and  type 
of  ownership  or  control  of  the  475  sample  schools. 

Table  1-1  reveals  that  the  sampling  procedures  did  not  attempt 
to  reflect  the  actual  (population)  distribution  of  nonpublic 
schools.  Roman  Catholic  schools  were  under-represented  and  the  non- 
denominational  nonpublic  schools  were  over-represented  in  the  sample. 
Weighting  factors  to  adjust  these  data  to  better  represent  the 
population  were  not  available.  Since  the  school  was  the  basic 
sampling  unit,  the  sampling  of  headmasters,  students,  parents, 
faculty  and  governing  board  members  also  do  not  reflect  their 

*The  religious  and  racial  background  of  pupils  and  teachers  have 
been  covered  in  the  report  on  minority  group  enrollment  and 
will  not  be  repeated  here. 
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respective  population  distribution.  Consequently  the  reader  should 
keep  these  sample  biases  in  mind  when  trying  to  generalise  what 

follows . 

Table  1-2  shows  that  57  percent  of  the  schools  sampled  were 
under  some  form  of  denominational  control,  the  remaining  43  percent 
of  the  schools  were  under  non-sectarian  auspices  of  some  kind.  Due 
to  the  small  sample  sizes  only  the  data  on  Independent,  Calvinist, 
Lutheran,  Episcopal,  Catholic  and  Seventh  Day  Adventist  schools 
were  retained  for  further  analysis.  Even  the  retention  of  these 
schools  resulted  in  some  cases  in  extremely  small  cell  sizes.  Con- 
sequently as  we  pointed  out  in  the  previous  section,  these  data 
are  best  regarded  as  suggestive.  The  data  for  each  type  of  school 
were  further  subdivided  into  elementary  and  secondary.  Further 
crossbreaks  were  not  possible  due  to  small  sample  sizes. 

One  fact  must  be  kept  in  mind  concerning  the  Episcopal  schools 
in  interpreting  all  that  follows.  In  our  experience,  the  Episcopal 
schools  fall  into  two  distinct  categories  - the  group  of  schools, 
generally  of  older  vintage,  that  tends  to  cater  to  parents  of  higher 
social  status  and  is  found  predominantly  in  the  Northeast;  and  the 
newer  Episcopal  parish  schools,  very  numerous  in  the  South  and 
Southeast,  that  are  much  less  adequately  funded  for  the  most  part 
and  serve  many  families  with  modest  incomes.  Data  reported  later 
suggest  to  us  that  the  Episcopal  schools  in  the  Kraushaar  sample 
were  primarily  of  the  former  types,  though  we  cannot  be  entirely 
sure.  The  data  on  the  Episcopal  schools  must  be  interpreted 
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accordingly.  They  are  more  likely  to  be  representative  of  the  one 
type  of  Episcopal  school  (the  wealthier  variety)  than  of  Episcopal 
schools  generally. 

Tables  1-3  and  1-4  show  the  type  of  ownership  or  control  pat- 
tern by  the  affiliation  of  the  school.  Table  1-3  shows  that  one 
out  of  five  Independent  schools  are  proprietary,  while  66  percent 
are  controlled  by  either  parents  or  the  governing  board.  All  of 
the  Calvinist,  one-quarter  of  the  Episcopal  and  8 percent  of  the 
Seventh  Day  Adventist  elementary  schools  are  under  lay  control  of 
some  sort.  All  of  the  Lutheran,  86  percent  of  the  Catholic  and 
67  percent  of  the  Episcopal  schools  were  parochial,  that  is,  owned 
or  controlled  by  individual  parishes  or  churches. 

According  to  the  NCEA  data1  93  percent  of  all  Catholic  elemen- 
tary schools  are  parochial  or  parish  schools.  The  Kraushaar  sample 
therefore  over-represents  Catholic  elementary  schools  owned  or 


controlled  by  dioceses  or  religious  orders. 

The  same  pattern  of  ownership  or  control  is  evident  at  the 
secondary  level  (Table  1-4) . The  major  shifts  are  from  parochial 
to  other  type  of  denominational  control.  Compared  to  the  NCEA  data 
diocesan  Catholic  high  schools  are  over-represented  while  private 


Catholic  schools  are  under-represented  in  the  sample. 


LElford,  George  A.  A Statistical  Report  on  Catholic  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Schools  for  the  Years  1967-68  to  1969^70.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.:  NCEA.  . 
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Curricula  Offerings 

The  school  head  was  asked  to  choose  from  a list  of  curricula 
offerings  those  that  best  described  their  school's  emphases. 

Table  1-5  presents  the  results.  The  vast  majority  of  all  schools, 
elementary  and  secondary,  characterized  themselves  as  college 
preparatory.  One  out  of  five  Independent  elementary  schools  and 
16  percent  of  the  Independent  secondary  schools  offer  special 
remedial  tutoring  programs.  At  the  secondary  level  a smaller  per- 
centage of  Independent  and  Episcopal  school  heads  than  Calvinist, 
Lutheran  and  Catholic  administrators  circled  the  business,  voca- 
tional or  general  curricula  categories. 


School  Setting 

The  headmasters  were  asked  the  following  two  questions  regard- 
ing the  school  setting: 

A.  What  is  the  setting  of  your  school? 

Farm  or  open  country  

Small  city  (50,000  or  less)  not  connected  with 

large  metropolitan  area  ; 

Suburb  in  a metropolitan  area  (i.e.  central  city 

is  50,000  or  more) 

Central  city  of  50,000  or  more 

3^  If  you  circled  '3'  or  '4'  above,  what  is  the  size  of  the 
central  city? 

50.000  to  100,000 1 

100.000  to  500,000 2 

500.000  to  1,000,000 3 

One  to  two  million 4 

Greater  than  two  million 5 
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Table  1-6  shows  that  at  the  elementary  level,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Episcopal  schools,  a substantial  percentage  of 
the  schools  sampled  were  not  located  in  large  metropolitan  areas. 

In  1969-70  the  NCEA2  reported  28  percent  of  Catholic  elemen- 
tary schools  were  in  small  town  - rural  (non-metropolitan  areas)  . 
Table  1-6  shows  that  46  percent  of  the  Catholic  elementary  schools 
sampled  in  the  Kraushaar  study  were  in  non-metropolitan  areas . 

This  discrepancy  might  be  accounted  for  by  differences  in  wording 
between  the  two  surveys.  The  inclusion  of  the  adjective  'large' 
in  the  Kraushaar  question  might  have  been  confusing. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Episcopal  schools,  the  majority  of 
secondary  schools  (Table  1-7)  are  located  in  metropolitan  areas 
or  in  central  cities  of  50,000  or  more.  There  are  fewer  secondary 
than  elementary  schools  in  the  farm  or  open  country  setting. 

However,  one  out  of  four  Independent  schools  and  56  percent  of 
the  Episcopal  secondary  schools  were  characterized  as  being 
located  in  a rural  setting.  As  we  shall  see,  a substantial  per- 
centage of  the  Independent  and  Episcopal  secondary  schools  were 
boarding  schools  and  this  undoubtedly  accounts  for  the  large  number 
located  in  rural  settings.  The  Calvinist,  Lutheran,  Catholic  and 
Seventh  Day  Adventist  schools  are  well  represented  m the  small 
city  category. 


'NCEA,  Ibid . 
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Enrollment 

Table  1-8  shows  the  total  and  mean  enrollments  for  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  sampled.  Table  1-8  shows  that 
the  average  Catholic  elementary  school  enrollment  is  close  to 
twice  that  of  all  other  schools.  The  average  enrollment  is 
lowest  in  the  Seventh  Day  Adventist  schools. 

At  the  secondary  level  the  Calvinist  schools  have  the  largest 
mean  enrollments  followed  by  the  Catholic  schools.  The  Episcopal 
and  Seventh  Day  Adventist  schools  have  the  smallest  average  secon- 
dary school  enrollment.  The  Independent  and  Lutheran  high  schools 
have  average  enrollments  between  300  and  400  pupils. 

The  degree  to  which  these  data  represent  the  universe  of  non- 
public schools  can  be  inferred  somewhat  from  the  following  facts. 
In  1965-66  the  Digest  of  Educational  Statistics , 1969  of  the  USOE 
reported  that  the  average  size  nonpublic  elementary  school  had 
354  pupils;  at  the  secondary  level  the  average  size  was  296. 
(Comparable  figures  for  public  schools  were  380  and  413  pupils 
respectively)  . The  Kraushaar  sample  averages  246  pupils  per  non- 
public elementary  school  and  404  pupils  per  secondary  school. 

Thus  it  appears  that  in  the  1968  Kraushaar  sample  the  average 
elementary  school  is  smaller  than  the  nonpublic  average  in  1965-66 
by  108  pupils  and  larger  than  the  average  nonpublic  secondary 
school  by  the  same  number  of  pupils.  While  declining  enrollments 
between  1966  and  1968  might  account  for  the  difference  at  the 
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elementary  level  it  does  not  explain  the  difference  at  the  secon- 
dary level.  It  would  appear  therefore  that  these  differences  are 
more  likely  the  result  of  sampling  bias  than  changes  in  nonpublic 
school  enrollment  patterns. 

This  hypothesis  of  a bias  in  the  sample  is  strengthened  by  a 
comparison  of  the  1968-69  NCEA  figures  with  the  Kraushaar  samples 
of  Catholic  schools.  The  NCEA  data3  shows  that  the  average  number  J 

of  Catholic  elementary  pupils  per  school  was  382;  there  were  on  the 

| 

average  837  secondary  school  pupils  per  Catholic  high  school.  Thus  | 
this  Catholic  school  sample  for  the  same  year  slightly  underestimates  | 

£J| 

the  average  Catholic  elementary  pupil  enrollment  and  greatly  under-  jj! 

<i 

estimates  the  average  Catholic  secondary  school  enrollment  figures.  j 

jj 

t 

Full  Time  Teachers 

Table  1—9  presents  the  total  and  mean  number  of  teachers 
employed  in  the  sample  of  nonpublic  schools. 

At  the  elementary  level  the  Seventh  Day  Adventists  and 
Lutheran  schools  have,  on  the  average,  the  fewest  teachers.  The 
Catholic  (10)  , and  Calvinist  (8)  schools  are  very  close  to  one 
another  in  the  average  number  of  faculty;  the  Independent  and 
Episcopal  elementary  schools  have  on  the  average  15  teachers  per 
school. 

At  the  secondary  level  the  Independent  (31)  and  Catholic  (29) 
schools  have  the  largest  average  number  of  faculty;  the  Seventh 
Day  Adventist  schools  have  the  smallest  mean  number  of  faculty  of 

3NCEA,  Ibid. 
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any  of  the  nonpublic  schools.  The  Lutheran  and  Episcopal  secon- 
dary schools  average  close  to  20  faculty  members  per  school, 
about  10  less  than  the  Independent  and  Catholic  schools. 


Pupil  Teacher  Ratio 

Using  the  data  contained  in  Tables  1-8  and  1-9  the  average 
number  of  pupils  per  teacher  was  computed  for  each  type  of  non- 
public school.  Table  1-10  presents  the  results. 

At  the  elementary  level  Catholic  schools  have  the  highest 
ratio  of  pupils  to  teachers  at  34.  The  Calvinist  and  Lutheran 
schools  rank  next  with  24  and  23  pupils  per  teacher  respectively. 
The  Independent,  Episcopal  and  Seventh  Day  Adventist  elementary 
schools  are  close  to  each  other  in  their  pupil  teacher  ratio  with 
between  8 and  12  students  per  teacher. 

At  the  secondary  level  the  Calvinist  schools  have  the  largest 


pupil/ teacher  ratio  at  37  pupils  per  teacher,  followed  by  the 
Catholic  schools  with  a ratio  of  21  to  1.  The  Lutheran  and  Seventh 
Day  Adventist  schools  with  15  pupils  per  teacher  rank  next.  The 
Independent  and  Episcopal  schools  with  only  10  pupils  per  teacher 


have  the  lowest  ratio  of  all  the  schools  sampled. 

For  1968-69  NCEA  reported  a pupil  teacher  ratio  of  31  pupils 
per  teacher  in  the  Catholic  elementary  schools  and  19  pupils  per 

. . . ' ’ ; . i 

teacher  at  the  secondary  level.  Thus  the  Kraushaar  sample  very 
closely,  approximates  the  population,  ratios  for  Catholic  schools. 


Ibid. , p • 14 . 
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Pupil  Background  Variables 

At  the  outset  several  decisions  had  to  be  made  about  the 
sample  of  pupils.  First,  because  of  extremely  small  sample  sizes 
it  was  decided  to  exclude  the  responses  of  elementary  school 
pupils.  Second,  within  the  high  school  sample  it  was  decided  to 
consider  only  the  data  from  grades  11  and  12.  This  decision  was 
made  because  it  was  fel't  that  9th  and  10th  graders  were  sufficiently 
different  from  11th  and  12th  graders  in  their  educational  experi- 
ence to  warrant  separate  analyses.  Additionally,  the  9th  and  10th 
grade  samples  were  too  small  to  be!  considered  by  themselves  but 
were  large  enough  to  confound  the  11th  and  12th  grade  data.  Further, 
given  this  decision,  in  order  to  analyze  the  data  by  school  type, 
it  was  necessary  to  eliminate  the  Seventh  Day  Adventist 
pupils  because  of  the  paucity  of  the  sample.  The  Calvinist  11th 
and  12th  graders  were  retained  but  the  sample  size  C24J  is  so 
small  that  the  data  are  at  best  suggestive. 

Sex 

Table  I— 11  shows  the  breakdown  of  the  11th  and  12th  graders 
by  sex.  This  table  shows  some  interesting  variations  in  the  sexual 
composition  of  different  types  of  nonpublic  schools.  The  Inde- 
pendent, Lutheran  and  Episcopal  schools  halve  a larger  proportion 
of  males  than  females.  Caiirinist  and  Catholic  schools  on  the  other 
hand  have  a larger  proportion  of  female  students. 
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Age  and  Grade  Level 

Table  1-12  shows  the  age  distribution  of  the  11th  and  12th 
graders  sampled . Differences  between  the  various  types  of 
schools  in  the  age  distribution  shown  in  Table  1-12  undoubtedly 
are  simply  reflections  of  different  sampling  procedures  employed 
at  the  school  level.  This  hypothesis  tends  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  grade  distribution  of  students  shown  in  Table  1-13. 


Resident  Status  of  Pupils 

Table  1-14  shows  the  resident  status  of  the  sample  of  11th 
and  12th  grade  pupils  by  school  type.  One-third  of  the  Independent 
school  pupils,  four  out  of  10  of  the  Lutheran  pupils  and  close  to 
8 out  of  ten  of  the  Episcopal  school  pupils  were  boarding  students. 
The  rather  high  percentage  of  boarding  students  in  Episcopal 
schools  perhaps  accounts  for  the  relatively  high  percentage  of 
these  schools  being  classified  as  located  in  rural  areas  (Table 
1-7)  . Unfortunately  there  are  no  population  statistics  available 
on  the  boarding  vs.  day  schools.  However  16  percent  of  Catholic 
schools  being  classified  as  boarding  schools  does  seem  high. 


Parental  Status 

The  pupils  were  asked  to  respond  to  the  following  items  s 

Which  of  the  following  currently  is  true 
about  your  parents? 

Both  alive  and  married  to  each  other 1 

Both  alive  and  divorced  or  legally 

separated  2 

One  or  both  parents  deceased 3 
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Table  1-15  shows  that  the  vast  majority  of  parents  of 

r«i 

nonpublic  school  pupils  are  alive  and  married  to  each  other. 

The  strongest  relationship  between  family  disorganization  and 
school  attendance  is  in  Episcopal  schools  where  17  percent  of 
the  students  are  from  broken  homes. 

In  the  Greeley-Rossi  study^  20  percent  of  the  Catholic 
secondary  school  pupils  in  that  sample  did  not  have  both 
parents  in  the  household.  This  compares  with  9 percent  reported 
in  Table  1-15.  If  the  grades  9 and  10  data  were  included  it 
might  of  course  alter  the  Kraushaar  figures.  Further,  given  the 
Catholic  Church's  position  regarding  divorce,  it  might  be  that 
while  both  parents  are  alive  and  still  married  they  may  not 
always  be  living  together.  This  is  perhaps  an  example  of  where 
subtle  differences  in  the  wording  of  a question  can  affect 
results. 


Parental  Background  Variables 

Sex 

Table  1-16  shows  that  better  than  three-quarters  of  the 
questionnaires  were  answered  by  the  mothers  of  the  students 
regardless  of  type  of  school.  There  is  some  evidence  to  sup- 
port a hypothesis  that  mothers  are  more  influential  than 

5Greeley,  A.  & Rossi,  P.  The  Education  of  Catholic  Americans . 
Garden  City,  N.J.:  Anchor  Books,  1965',“p.  292. 
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fathers  in  the  decision  to  send  children  to  Catholic  schools,** 


The  extent  to  which  this  is  true  in  other  types  of  nonpublic 
schools  is  unknown.  However  this  hypothesis  or  the  possibility 
that  "school  matters"  in  most  families  might  be  left  to  the 
mother  probably  accounts  for  the  higher  female  representation 
in  this  sample  of  nonpublic  school  parents. 


Religion 

The  religious  preference  of  parents  is  shown  in  Table  1-17. 

The  religious  background  of  nonpublic  school  pupils  has  been 
discussed  in  detail  in  the  report  on  minority  group  attendance 
at  nonpublic  schools.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  vast  majority 
of  parents  with  children  in  sectarian  schools  are  members  of 
the  major  denomination  associated  with  that  school.  Seven  out 
of  ten  parents  with  children  in  Independent  schools  list  themselves 
as  Protestant.  The  percentage  of  Jewish  parents  in  the  Independent 
schools  is  twice  that  of  Roman  Catholic  parents.  The  religious 
preferences  of  parents  of  children  in  Episcopal  schools  more  near- 
ly resemble  that  found  in  the  Independent  schools  than  that 
manifested  in  the  other  denominational  schools . 


Data  from  The  Alternatives  in  Catholic  Education:  A Midwestern 

Study  of  the  Church's  Teaching  Mission,  and  from  Studies  in  Boston, 
Fail  River  and  Springfield  indicate  that  the  mothers  of  Catholic 
school  pupils  were  more  likely  to  have  attended  Catholic  elemen- 
tary schools  than  were  the  mothers  of  Catholic  children  in  public 
school.  This  data  suggests  the  hypothesis  that  the  mother's 
education  in  a Catholic  elementary  school  is  related  to  decision 
to  send  her  children  to  Catholic  schools.  Also  see  Greeley,  A. 

& Rossi,  P.,  op.  cit.,  p.  46.  The  extent  to  which  this  phenomena 
may  be  operating  in  other  types  of  nonpublic  schools  is  not 
known. 
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Type  of  School  Attended  by  the  Parent 

The  parental  respondents  were  asked  to  categorize  the 
type  of  elementary  and  secondary  school  that  they  attended  and 
that  their  spouse  attended.  If  half  or  more  of  the  schooling  at 
a given  level  was  nonpublic  they  were  instructed  to  choose  the 
approximate  nonpublic  option.  Tables  1-18  and  1-19  present  the 

data. 

I 

i 

I Tables  1-18  and  1-19  show  that  a plurality  of  Independent 

| and  Episcopal  school  parents  received  all  of  their  education  in 

f public  schools.  Of  those  that  had  a nonpublic  school  background 

l it  was  more  likely  to  have  been  in  a non-sectarian  rather  than 

r- 

denomination  school.  Further  the  mothers  were  slightly  more 

likely  than  the  father  to  have  attended  a non-sectarian  nonpublic 

f , 

| school. 

While  a substantial  number  of  parents  of  Church  related  non- 
public school  children  had  received  public  education  the  data  in 
Tables  1-18  and  1-19  indicate  a strong  family  trandition  of  church 
related  education.  Parents  of  children  attending  denominational 

i 

schools  (except  Episcopal)  were  more  likely  to  have  themselves 
attended  a nonpublic  school  than  was  the  case  with  Independent  or 
j Episcopal  school  parents . Further  the  wife  was  somewhat  more 

likely  to  have  attended  a denominational  school  than  was  the 
husband,  tending  to  confirm  the  hypotheses  discussed  earlier 
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that:  the  mother's  attendance  at  a Church  related  school  is  more 
strongly  related  than  the  father's  to  the  child's  enrollment  in 
the  same  type  of  schools. 

Educational  Level 

Tables  1-20  and  1-21  present  data  on  the  educational  level 
of  parents  of  children  attending  nonpublic  elementary  and  secon- 
dary schools. 

Tables  1-20  and  1-21  show  that  both  the  husband  and  wife  of 
children  in  Independent  and  Episcopal  schools  are  much  more  likely 
them  are  other  parents  in  the  sample  to  have  graduated  from  college 
and  gone  on  to  graduate  work.  Overall  parents  of  children  attend- 
ing these  Independent  and  Episcopal  schools  clearly  have  a higher 
educational  attainment  than  other  nonpublic  school  parents. 

The  Calvinist  and  Seventh  Day  Adventist  parents  are  less 
likely  to  have  received  a high  school  diploma  than  are  Catholic  or 
Lutheran  parents.  However  among  these  four  groups  of  denomina- 
tional school  parents  the  percentages  receiving  a high  school 
diploma  are  quite  similar.  The  difference  seems  to  be  that 
Catholic  and  Lutheran  parents  are  more  likely  than  Calvinist  or 
Seventh  Day  Adventist  parents  to  matriculate  beyond  high  school. 
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Socio  Economic  Status 


Two  indices  of  the  socio  economic  status  of  parents  were 
obtained,  the  combined  parental  income  and  the  occupation  of  the 
father.  Tables  1-22,  1-23  and  1-24  present  these  data. 

Tables  1-22,  1-23  and  1-24  closely  reflect  the  educational 
attainment  of  the  parents  discussed  above.  Episcopal  and  Inde- 
pendent school  parents  are  much  more  apt  than  the  other  nonpublic 
school  parents  to  classify  their  occupations  as  professional,  and 
to  earn  in  excess  of  $20,000  per  year.  On  the  other  hand,  between 
30  and  60  percent  of  the  Calvinist,  Lutheran,  Catholic  and  Seventh 
Day  Adventist  parents  report  earnings  of  less  than  $10,000  per  year. 

The  Seventh  Day  Adventist  parents  had  the  largest  percentages 
falling  into  the  poverty  category  of  $3500  a year  income  or  less. 
Four  percent  or  less  of  the  Calvinist,  Lutheran,  Episcopal  and 
Catholic  families  also  fall  into  this  poverty  category. 

These  data  clearly  indicate  that  the  majority  of  Independent 
and  Episcopal  school  families  fall  in  the  upper,  upper-middle  or 
middle,  social  class  strata?  Calvinist,  Seventh  Day  Adventist, 
Catholic  and  Lutheran  families  fall  predominantly  xn  the  lower, 

lower-middle,  and  middle  class  strata. 

Party  Affiliation 

Table  1-24  shows  the  party  affiliation  of  the  sample  of 
nonpublic  school  parents.  Sixty  percent  of  the  Catholic  school 
parents  classified  themselves  as  Democrats  while  the  majorxty  of 
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all  the  Protestant  school  parents  with  the  sole  exception  of 
Episcopal  elementary  school  parents  recorded  themselves  as 
Republicans.  In  the  Independent  schools  close  tc  one  out  of  two 
parents  are  Republicans  while  close  to  one  out  of  five  are  either 
Democrats  or  Independents.  The  Episcopal  elementary  school  par- 
ents divide  equally  between  Republicans  and  Democrats;  at  the 
secondary  level  Republican  parents  are  in  a majority. 

FACULTY  BACKGROUND  VARIABLES* 

Sex 

- f 

Table  1-25  shows  the  distribution  of  nonpublic  school  teachers 
by  sex.  The  majority  of  all  nonpublic  elementary  school  teachers 
are  female.  However  47  percent  of  the  Calvinist  and  37  percent  of 
the  Lutheran  elementary  school  teachers  in  the  sample  are  males. 

At  the  secondary  level  the  majority  of  the  faculty  in  all  but  the 
Catholic  schools  were  male. 


The  seven  age  categories  used  in  the  Kraushaar  questionnaire 
were  collapsed  into  three:  20-39,  40-59,  and  60  or  over.  This 

was  done  because  previous  experience  indicates  that  the  major 
division  of  opinions  occurs  between  faculty  under  40  and  those 

7 

over  40 . 


^For  example,  see  Donovan,  J.  & Madaus,  G.  Catholic  Education 
in  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston:  The  Voices  of  the  People.  New 

England  Catholic  Education  Center,  Boston  College,  Chestnut 

Hr  11,  Mas s.1969.  ^ snm  11 

•Seventh  Day  Adventist  faculty  data  excluded  because  of  small 

sample  size. 
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Table  1-26  reveals  sone  interesting  differences  in  the  age 
distribution  across  the  various  types  of  nonpublic  schools. 

Better  than  seven  out  of  ten  of  the  teachers  in  the  Calvinist 
and  Lutheran  schools  are  under  forty.  Five  out  of  ten  of  the 
elementary  teachers  and  close  to  six  out  of  ten  of  the  secondary 
teachers  sampled  in  Catholic  schools  are  under  forty.  (The 
NCEA®  figures  for  1969-70  reveal  that  57  percent  of  the  elemen- 
tary staff  and  63  percent  of  the  secondary  staff  were  under 
forty). 

In  the  Independent  and  Episcopal  elementary  schools  the 
majority  of  the  staff  are  over  forty.  However  at  the  secondary 
level  a majority  of  the  faculty  are  under  forty. 

At  the  elementary  level  close  to  one  out  of  ten  teachers  in 
all  but  the  Calvinist  schools  are  over  60.  At  the  secondary  level 
close  to  one  out  of  20  Catholic  and  Independent  school  teachers 
are  over  fifty.  In  the  remaining  secondary  schools  none  of  the 
sample  were  sixty  or  over. 

Religion  of  Faculty 

Table  1-27  presents  the  distribution  of  faculty  by  religion 
across  the  various  types  of  nonpublic  schools.  Well  over  90  per- 
cent of  all  faculty  members  in  church  related  schools  are  members 
of  the  major  denominational  category  associated  with  that  church. 

CNCEA.  cit..  p.  17 
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The  only  exception  is  in  the  Episcopal  secondary  school  where 
16  percent  of  the  faculty  are  Catholic,  three  percent  Jewish, 
three  percent  Other  and  10  percent  professing  no  religion.  Once 
again  the  Episcopal  secondary  schools  although  denominational, 
more  closely  resemble  the  Independent  schools  than  they  do  the 
other  denominational  schools. 

In  the  Independent  schools  over  6'0  percent  of  the  teachers 
are  Protestant.  Seventeen  percent  of  the  Independent  school 
teachers  at  both  levels  professed  no  religion.  Of  the  remaining 
teachers,  close  to  ten  percent  were  Catholic,  five  percent  Jewish 
and  five  percent  holding  other  religious  beliefs. 

These  data  match  closely  the  religious  background  of  the 
parents  and  taken  together  indicate  that  homogeneity  of  religious 
background  is  an  important  characteristic  within  this  sample  of 
nonpublic  schools. 

Vocational  Status  of  Teachers 

Table  1-28  shows  the  percentage  of  religious  and  lay  teachers 
staffing  the  sample  of  nonpublic  schools.  Table  1-2  8 reveals  that 
close  to  seven  out  of  ten  Lutheran  teachers  classified  themselves 
as  religious  teachers,  as  did  a few  teachers  in  the  Independent, 
Episcopal  and  Calvinist  schools.  Since  there  are  religious  orders 
in  the  Episcopal  church,  the  reported  number  of  religious  teachers 
in  Episcopal  schools  seems  reasonable,  but  Independent,  Lutheran 
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ind  calvinist  school  constituencies  do  not  have  nuns  available  to 
;hem.  one  possible  explanation  for  the  reported  religious  teachers 
,n  this  group  is  that  respondents  may  have  characterized  themselves 
J "religious  teachers"  if  they  taught  any  courses  in  religion. 

Another  plausible  hypothesis  for  Lutheran  schools  is  that  many  male 
teachers,  who  are  regarded  as  ministers  of  the  church,  identified 
themselves  as  "religious  teachers"  for  this  reason.  (The  Federal 
government  recognizes  the  status  of  "clergy"  in  its  draft  class!- 

fication  for  Lutheran  school  teachers.) 

Catholic  teachers  comprise  the  next  largest  group  of  religious 

teachers  - 52  percent  at  the  elementary  and  62  percent  at  the  secon- 
dary level.  (In  1968-69  the  NCEA  reported  55  percent  of  the  elemen- 
tary teachers  and  58  percent  of  the  secondary  teachers  were  re- 
ligious.? Thus  the  Kraushaar  sample  slightly  underestimates  the 

number  of  religious ) • 

The  majority  of  teachers  in  the  Independent,  Episcopal,  and 
Calvinist  schools  classified  themselves  as  lay  teachers. 

Type  of  School  Attended  by  the  Faculty 

Using  the  same  categories  as  the  parental  sample,  the  faculty 
„as  asked  to  classify  the  type  of  elementary  and  secondary  education 
they  received.  Table  1-29  presents  the  results. 


9 NCEA,  0£.  clt. , p.  13 
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Table  1-29  shows  that  at  least  a plurality,  and  often  a 
majority  of  the  Calvinist,  Lutheran  and  Catholic  school  faculty 
members  at  both  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels  indicated 
that  they  received  either  (or  both)  their  elementary  or  secondary 
school  education  in  church  related  schools.  The  lone  exception  was 
the  secondary  education  of  Lutheran  secondary  school  teachers.  Even 
in  this  case  however  41  percent  of  the  i*aculty  were  educated  in 
Lutheran  secondary  schools* . The  percentages  of  faculty  members  in 
these  schools  who  themselves  received  either  or  both  their  elementary 
and/or  secondary  education  in  denominational  schools  are  higher  than 
the  comparable  parental  percentages.  While  we  should  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  between  25  and  59  percent  of  the  faculty  in  these 
denominational  schools  are  public  school  products,  there  is  none- 
theless a strong  tradition  of  sectarian  education  within  the 
faculties  of  the  Calvinist,  Lutheran  and  Catholic  schools. 

The  majority  of  faculty  members  in  the  Independent  and 
Episcopal  schools  were  public  school  products.  However,  close  to 
one  out  of  fMve  Independent  school  faculty  members  themselves  at- 
tended an  Independent  secondary  school;  an  additional  seven  to  ten 
percent  attended  nonpublic  denominational  schools.  The  tradition 
of  nonpublic  education  among  the  faculties  of  Independent  schools 
tends  to  be  slightly  stronger  than  that  of  the  comparable  parental 
groups.  Within  Episcopal  schools  the  faculty  and  parents  are  less 
apt  than  any  other  group  sampled  to  be  nonpublic  school  products. 
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Educational  Level 


Table  1-30  presents  the  educational  attainment  of  the 
faculty  sample.  At  the  elementary  level  a sizable  proportion 
of  teachers  do  not  hold  a B.A.  degree.  The  Catholic  elementary 
faculty  sample  has  the  largest  percentage  of  non-degree  teachers 
with  30  percent.  This  is  very  close  to  the  29.8  percent  without 
a degree  reported  by  NCEA  in  1969-70.10  However  the  NCEA  figures 
also  revealed  that  the  lay  teachers  were  less  apt  to  have  a de- 
gree (ill  percent)  than  were  the  religious  (19  percent). 

Close  to  one  out  of  four  elementary  teachers  in  Episcopal 
and  Calvinist  schools  do  not  hold  a degree.  The  Independent  and 
Lutheran  schools  have  the  smallest  percentages  of  their  elemen- 
tary teachers  without  degrees  with  19  and  17  percent  respectively; 
conversely  these  two  groups  have  the  highest  percentage  of  ele- 
mentary teachers  with  the  B.A.,  with  85  and  80  percent  respectively. 
Close  to  seven  out  of  ten  Episcopal  and  Catholic  elementary  teach- 
ers hold  the  B.A.,  while  the  comparable  figure  for  Calvinist 
schools  is  close  to  three  out  of  four. 

The  percentage  of  elementary  teachers  with  advanced  degrees 
is  considerably  smaller  than  their  secondary  school  counterparts. 
Nonetheless,  one  out  of  four  Independent  school  and  Episcopal 
elementary  teachers  indicated  that  they  had  done  graduate  work 
toward  the  doctorate  or  some  other  professional  degree. 

10NCEA,  0£.  cit . , p.  15. 
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At  the  secondary  level  93  percent  or  higher  of  all  teachers 
hold  the  B.A.  or  its  equivalent.  A considerable  percentage  of 
secondary  teachers  hold  master’s  degrees  both  in  education  and 
in  fields  other  than  education.  Fifteen  percent  or  more  of  all 
secondary  teachers  indicated  that  they  have  done  graduate  work 
toward  the  doctorate  or  some  other  professional  degree.  In  fact, 
slightly  better  than  one  out  of  four  Independent  and  Lutheran 
secondary  teachers  indicated  they  had  done  work  beyond  the  M.A. 
or  M.Ed.  level.  f 

Family  Background 

Four  tables  (Tables  1-31  - 1-3*0  provide  descriptive  sta- 
tistics on  the  family  background  of  the  sample  of  faculty  members 
teaching  in  nonpublic  schools. 

Table  1-31  shows  that  the  fathers  of  Independent  and  Episcopal 
school  faculty  members  were  generally  more  apt  to  be  better  edu- 
cated than  were  the  fathers  of  faculty  members  in  the  Calvinist, 
Lutheran  and  Catholic  schools.  In  fact,  close  to  half  or  better 
of  all  the  fathers  in  these  latter  three  denominational  schools 
did  not  finish  high  school.  The  percentage  of  fathers  having  some 
post  high  school  education  is  considerably  higher  among  Independent 
and  Episcopal  school  faculty  than  was  the  case  in  the  remaining 
denominational  categories. 

Table  1-32  shows  the  father’s  occupation  and  clearly  reflects 
the  educational  data  presented  in  Table  1-31.  The  fathers  of  a 
majority  of  the  faculty  in  Independent  and  Episcopal  schools  held 
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professional  or  white  collar  jobs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  major- 
ity of  fathers  of  the  faculty  members  in  Calvinist , Lutheran  and 
Catholic  schools  were  from  the  working  class  and  held  blue  collar 
jobs . 

Table  1-33  gives  the  faculty  member’s  estimate  of  his 
family’s  income  bracket  during  his  childhood.  These  data  re- 
inforce the  picture  that  a far  greater  percentage  of  Independent 
and  Episcopal  faculty  members  come  from  families  that  were  higher 
in  the  social  strata  than  was  the  case  for  faculty  in  the  Calvin- 
ist, Lutheran  and  Catholic  schools.  In  fact,  50  percent  or  higher 
of  all  Independent  and  Episcopal  fkculty  members  categorized  their 
family  income  bracket  in  the  top  half  of  the  community.  On  the 
other  hand,  57  percent  or  better  of  all  faculty  members  in  Calvinist, 
Lutheran  and  Catholic  schools  classified  their  family  income  in  the 
bottom  half  of  the  community. 

The  final  family  background  table  (Table  1-3*0  shows  the 
type  of  cc.-imunlty  in  which  the  faculty  members  grew  up.  Table 
1-3*4  shows  that  a majority  of  Calvinist,  Lutheran,  and  Episcopal 
faculty  members  were  raised  in  towns  of  50,000  or  less.  A majority 
(59  percent)  of  the  Independent  elementary  school  faculty  came  from 
a similar  setting,  however  the  figure  drops  to  *1*1  percent  at  the 
secondary  level.  The  Catholic  school  faculty  Is  more  apt  to  have 
urban  roots  than  any  other  faculty  group.  However,  even  among 
the  Catholic  teachers,  *40  percent  grew  up  in  small  towns. 
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Party  Affiliation 

Table  1-35  presents  the  party  affiliation  of  faculty  members. 
Close  to  two-thirds  of  the  faculty  in  Calvinist  and  Lutheran 
schools  are  Republican,  while  the  same  fraction  of  Catholic  faculty 
members  classify  themselves  as  Democratic.  In  general.  Table  1-35 
shows  that  the  party  affiliation  of  faculty  follows  closely  those 
of  the  parents  presented  in  Table  1-24,  with  one  exception:  the 
parents  of  Independent  school  children  are  more  likely  than  are  the 
faculty  to  be  Republicans. 

School  Head  Background  Variables* 

Sex 

Table  1-36  shows  the  distribution  by  sex  of  the  sample  of 
school  administrators.  The  reader  is  once  again  cautioned  that 
the  small  sample  sizes  reflected  in  Table  1-36  preclude  making 
safe  generalizations  concerning  the  population,  in  this  case  the 
universe  school  heads,  serving  the  various  types  of  nonpubl^o 
schools • 

The  majority  of  Independent,  Catholic  and  Seventh  Day 
Adventist  elementary  administrators  were  women.  The  large  per- 
centage (99  percent)  of  women  administrators  in  Catholic  schools 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  most  principals  in  Catholic 
elementary  schools  are  drawn  from  the  Order  of  nuns  staffing  the 
school. 

* Ca  1 vi ni stjec cnda ry  school  data  eliminated  due  to  the  small 
number.  ^ 
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At  the  secondary  level  male  administrators  are  clearly  in 
the  majority  except  in  the  Catholic  schools  where  once  again  the 
principal  is  most  likely  to  be  a nun. 

Age 

Table  1-37  shows  the  age  distribution  of  the  sample  of  non- 
public school  administrators.  The  majority  of  Independent, 

Episcopal  and  Catholic  administrators  are  $0  or  over.  In  the 
Calvinist,  Lutheran  and  Seventh  Day  Adventist  elementary  schools 
better  than  one-half  of  the  administrators  are  under  40.  On  the 
other  hand  the  majority  of  administrators  in  the  Lutheran  and 
Seventh  Day  Adventist  secondary  schools  were  over  40.  In  the 
Catholic  secondary  schools  one  out  of  three  administrators  were 
sixty  or  over.  In  the  Independent  schools  27  percent  of  the  secon- 
dary schools  and  20  percent  of  the  elementary  heads  were  over  sixty. 
In  the  remaining  cases  the  percent  sixty  or  over  ranges  from  six 
to  IV  percent. 

Religion 

Table  1-38  shows  that  in  the  Church  related  schools  the  ad- 
ministrators are  almost  exclusively  members  of  principal  denomin- 
ations (i.e.,  Protestant  or  Catholic)  associated  with  the  school. 
Close  to  three  out  of  four  Independent  school  administrators  were 
Protestant  with  the  remaining  administrators  spread  more  or  less 
evenly  among  the  other  religious  categories. 
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Educational  Background 

Table  1-39  presents  the  amount  of  nonpublic  education  of  the 
school  administrators.  At  the  elementary  level  a majority  of  the 
Independent,  Calvinist,  Episcopal  and  Seventh  Day  Adventist  ad- 
ministrators were  products  of  the  public  schools.  In  the  Catholic 
and  Lutheran  elementary  schools  the  majority  of  administrators  were 
educated  in  Catholic  and  Lutheran  schools. 

At  the  secondary  level  a majority  of  all  Independent  school 
administrators  were  public  school  products.  In  Catholic, ; Lutheran, 
and  Seventh  Day  Adventist  the  majority  received  their  elementary 
and/or  secondary  education  in  nonpublic  schools  of  the  same  denomin- 
ation. Eighteen  percent  of  the  Episcopal  secondary  school  adminis- 
trators had  their  elementary  education  in  nonpublic  schools  while 
1*3  percent  had  a nonpublic  secondary  education.  Even  in  the  Inde- 
pendent secondary  school  1*3  percent  of  the  administrators  had  at- 
tained some  sort  of  nonpublic  high  school.  Better  than  one-quarter 
matriculated  at  Independent  secondary  schools.  Thus  as  was  the 
case  with  the  faculty,  there  tends  to  be  a strong  tradition  of  non- 
public education  in  the  educational  backgrounds  of  the  nonpublic 
school  heads. 

Table  1-1*0  presents  the  educational  attainments  of  the  nonpublic 
school  administrators.  The  majority  of  all  administrators  reported 
receiving  a B.A.  degree.  There  is  a sizable  minority  holding  a 
master’s  degree.  Pour  out  of  ten  Episcopal,  Lutheran  and  Catholic 
secondary  administrators  were  ordained  ministers  or  priests. 
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Income 

Table  I-4l  presents  the  annual  income  of  the  sample  of  school 
administrators.  At  the  elementary  level  a vast  majority  of  the 
administrators  in  Calvinist  (82  percent),  Lutheran  (100  percent). 
Catholic  (93  percent),  Episcopal  (66  percent)  and  Seventh  Day 
Adventist  (85  percent)  schools  earn  less  than  $10  ,000  a year.  In 
the  Independent  elementary  schools  one-third  of  the  administrators 
earn  under  $10,000,  one-third  between  $10,000  and  $12,000,  and 
one-third  over  $12,000. 

Ninety- two  percent  of  the  Catholic  elementary  school  adminis- 
trators are  paid  less  than  $5,000  a year.  Two-thirds  of  the 
Seventh  Day  Adventist,  one-third  of  the  Episcopal,  15  percent  of 
the  Lutheran,  12  percent  of  the  Calvinist  and  7 percent  of  the 
Independent  elementary  school  heads  report  incomes  under  $5,000 
a year. Given  the  present  market  value  of  school  principals  those 
earning  under  $5,000  per  year  are  donating  a considerable  sum 
in  the  way  of  contributed  services  to  the  denomination  or  group 
running  the  school. 

Administrative  salaries  at  the  secondary  level  are  higher 
although  in  the  Catholic  (84  percent).  Seventh  Day  Adventist 
(100  percent)  and  Lutheran  (90  percent)  schools  the  vast  majority 
of  administrators  are  still  paid  less  than  $10,000  per  year.  In 
the  Independent  and  Episcopal  secondary  schools  a majority  of  the 


school  heads  earn  over  $12,000  a year;  in  fact,  close  to  one  out 


of  two  earn  $15  *000  or  more  a year • 


o 
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Family  Background 


Table  1-42  shows  the  occupation  of  the  fathers  of  the  sample 
of  nonpublic  school  administrators.  The  fathers  of  Calvinist, 
Catholic,  Seventh  Day  Adventist,  Lutheran  and  Independent  school 
administrators  were  more  apt  to  hold  blue  collar  Jobs  than  white 
collar/professional  Jobs.  Conversely,  the  fathers  of  Episcopal 
elementary  school  administrators  were  more  apt  to  have  held 
white  collar,  professional  or  managerial  Jobs  than  blue  collar 
Jobs.  The  occupational  strata  of  the  fathers  of  the  Independent 
and  Episcopal  secondary  school  administrators  were  the  highest  of  ^ 
all  of  the  groups. 

Table  1-43  presents  the  educational  attainment  of  the  fathers 
of  the  school  administrators.  The  fathers  of  Independent  and 
Episcopal  administrators  were  more  likely  to  have  graduated  from 

high  school,  received  a 3.A.  and  done  advanced  work  than  were 

.J  \ / ■ , . 

fathers  of  Calvinist,  Lutheran,  Catholic  or  Seventh  Day  Adventist 
administrators. 

Table  1-44  presents  the  administrator’s  estimates  of  the 
income  level  of  their  family  when  they  were?  children.  The  data 
in  Table  1-44  reflects  the  occupational  and  educational  data 
discussed  above.  The  majority  of  administrators  in  the  denomin- 
ational schools,  with  the  notable  exception  of  Episcopal  schools, 
estimated  their  family  income  was  in  the  bottom  half  of  the  com- 
munity. Independent  and  Episcopal  administrators  were  more  apt  to 
estimate  their  family  income  to  be  in  the  top  half  of  the  community 
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The  final  bit  of  data  concerning  the  family  background  of 
nonpublic  school  administrators  is  that  of  the  home  setting  of 
their  childhood,  presented  in  Table  1-45.  A majority  of  all 
administrators,  except  those  in  the  Catholic  schools,  come  from 
rural,  small  town  or  towns  of  25,000  to  50,000.  Close  to  one- 
third  of  the.  Episcopal  and  Catholic  administrators  and  one- 
quarter  of  the  Independent  school  administrators  grew  up  in 
large  cities.  The  home  background  of  Calvinist  and  Lutheran 
administrators  was  mostly  rural. 

Party  Affiliation 

Table  1-46  shows  the  party  affiliation  of  the  school  ad- 
ministrators. Close  to  seven  out  of  ten  of  the  Calvinist,  Lutheran, 
and  Seventh  Day  Adventist  administrators  classified  themselves  as 
Republicans.  A similar  ratio  of  Catholic  administrators  chose  the 
Democratic  category.  The  Episcopal  and  Independent  school  adminis- 
trators were  fairly  evenly  divided  between  the  two  major  parties; 
close  to  one-quarter  said  they  were  Independents. 

Governing  Board  Members 

Sex 

Table  1-47  presents  a breakdown  by  sex  of  the  nonpublic 
school  board  members.  The  numbers  in  the  Calvinist,  Lutheran, 
Episcopal  and  Seventh  Day  Adventist  cells  were  very  small  and 
consequently  the  standard  error  of  the  reported  percentages  is 
very  large.  Once  again,  safe  generalizations  to  the  populations 
is  precluded  and  these  data  are  at  best  suggestive. 
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♦Percentages  do  not  add  to  100  because  of  missing  data  and/or  rounding  error . 
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The  majority  of  the  governing  board  members  are  male.  The 
Independent  (39  percent)  and  Seventh  Day  Adventist  (4M  percent) 
elementary  schools  have  the  largest  percentage  of  female  board 
members.  In  the  remaining  schools  close  to  seven  out  of  ten  or 
more  of  the  board  members  are  male. 

Age 

Table  I-M8  shows  that  the  plurality  of  all  the  governing 
board  members  are  over  HO  years  of  age.  (Unfortunately  there  is 
a considerable  amount  of  missing  data  in  cells  already  handicapped 
by  small  numbers.)  Elementary  schools  tended  to  have  a larger 
percentage  of  board  members  under  40  than  do  secondary  schools. 

This  most  likely  reflects  the  fact  that  elementary  school  parents 
tend  to  be  younger  than  secondary  school  parents. 

Religion 

In  the  denominational  schools  close  to  nine  out  of  ten  board- 
members  categorized  themselves  as  being  affiliated  with  the  major 
denomination  (i.e.  Protestant  or  Catholic)  associated  with  the 
school.  Table  1-49  shows  that  six  out  of  ten  elementary,  and  seven 
out  of  ten  secondary  Independent  school  board  members  classified 
themselves  as  Protestant.  The  largest  minority  among  the  Inde- 
pendent school  board  members  were  Jews. 
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Educational  Background 

Table  1-50  represents  the  total  number  of  years  of  nonpublic 
school  education  of  the  governing  board  members.  Table  1-50  shows 
that  there  Is  a strong  tradition  of  nonpublic  education  among  the 
governing  board  members.  One-half  or  better  of  the  board  members 
were  educated  at  least  In  part,  In  nonpubllc  schools.  The  tradi- 
tion of  a nonpubllc  school  background  Is  somewhat  stronger  at  the 
secondary  than  at  the  elementary  level.  The  nonpubllc  school  back- 
ground of  the  governing  board  members  Is  generally  stronger  than 
that  of  the  parents,  and  might  reflect  a tendency  to  elect  alumni 
to  the  governing  board.  These  data  coupled  with  similar  data  on 
parents,  teachers  and  administrators  show  that  there  Is  a strong 
tradition  of  nonpubllc  school  education  among  the  present  con- 
stituents of  nonpubllc  schools. 

Table  1-5 1 presents  the  educational  attainment  of  the  govern- 
ing board  members.  Except  In  the  Independent  and  Episcopal  schools 
the  educational  attainment  of  the  governing  board  members  Is  generally 
higher  than  that  of  the  parents.  As  was  the  case  with  the  parental 
data,  the  Calvinist,  Lutheran  and  Seventh  Day  Adventist,  Catholic 
board  members  are  less  likely  to  have  graduated  from  college  or  gone 
on  to  graduate  work  than  is  the  case  In  Independent  and  Episcopal 
schools.  This  fact  Is  particularly  strong  at  the  elementary  level. 

The  educational  attainment  of  secondary  school  board  members  Is 
higher  than  that  of  elementary  board  members  especially  In  the 
Calvinist,  Lutheran,  Seventh  Day  Adventist  and  Catholic  schools. 
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Soclo  Economic  Status 

The  income  of  board  members  shown  in  Table  I-52  reflects  the 
educational  attainment  discussed  above.  Independent  and  Episcopal 

i 

board  members  are  more  apt  than  other  board  members  to  earn  over 
$20,000  per  year.  The  income  of  secondary  school  board  members  is 
higher  than  that  of  elementary  board  members.  Better  than  three  out 
of  ten  Calvinist,  Lutheran,  and  Seventh  Day  Adventist  elementary 
school  board  members  earn  less  than  $10,000  per  year.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  no  Episcopal  or  Independent  school  board  members 
earning  less  than  $10,000  per  year.  At  the  secondary  level  53  percent 
of  the  Independent  and  44  percent  of  the  Episcopal  board  members  earn 
over  $50,000  per  year.  Close  to  one^quarter  of  the  Catholic  board 
members  earn  under  $10,000  per  year,  however  this  can  be  at  least 
partially  attributed  to  the  presence  of  clergy  and  religious  on 
Catholic  boards. 

The  occupational  breakdown  of  board  members  shown  in  Table  1-53 
closely  reflects  the  educational  and  salary  data  already  discussed. 

One  interesting  statistic  is  that  40  percent  of  the  Catholic  secon- 
dary board  members  were  teachers  or  educational  administrators.  This 
is  a much  higher  percentage  than  in  other  schools  and  reflects  the 
fact  that  many  nuns  and  priests  who  implement  school  policy  also 
serve  on  the  board  that  formulates  that  policy. 

These  data,  coupled  with  the  parental,  teacher* s and  adminis- 
trator* s data  confirm  a picture  of  the  Independent  and  Episcopal 
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schools  serving  a predominantly  upper,  upper-middle  and  middle 
class  clientele  while  the  denominational  schools  serve  lower, 
lower— middle , and  middle  class  groups* 

Party  Affiliation 

Table  1-54  shows  the  party  affiliation  of  board  members.  The 
majority  of  Lutheran,  Calvinist  and  Seventh  Day  Adventist  board 
members  like  parents,  teachers  and  administrators,  classify  them- 
selves as  Republican.  The  plurality  of  Catholic  board  members  are 
Democrats,  while  one  out  of  five  are  Independents.  The  percentage 
of  Republican  Catholic  board  members  is  higher  than  was  the  case 
in  the  parental,  teachers  and  administrative  groups.  The  elementary 
independent  and  Episcopal  schools  have  the  closest  mixture  of  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans;  however  at  the  secondary  level  Republican 
board  members  are  in  the  majority. 
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Percentages  do  not  add  to  lob  because  of  missing  data  and/or  rounding  error. 
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II  - Quality  of  Education 

Parents  undoubtedly  feel  that  "better”  or  at  least  differ- 
ent” type  of  education  awaits  their  children  in  the  nonpublic  school 
or  else  they  would  have  foregone  the  expense  involved  and  sent  them 
to  the  public  schools.  Their  definition  of  "quality”  education 
generally  is  not  limited  to  academic  aspects  of j education  alone. 

Other  factors,  such  as  religious  formation,  social  atmosphere  and 
social  advantages  also  play  an  important  part  in  the  decision-making 
process.  Section  II  of  our  analysis  of  the  Kraushaar  data  will  be 
devoted  to  an  examination  of  why  parents  choose  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  nonpublic  schools  in  the  first  place,  and  given  their  de- 
cision, the  degree  of  satisfaction  they  ent1oy  with  the  education 
their  child  is  receiving.  In  addition  to  parental  data  the  re- 
sponses of  a sample  of  students  attending  nonpublic  secondary  schools 
will  be  analyzed.  From  this  analysis  we  hope  to  gain  some  insight 
into  the  students*  perceptions  of  the  main  advantages  of  receiving 
an  education  in  a nonpublic  school.  Given  these  dual  data  sources 
we  hope  to  get  an  insight  into  the  perceived  quality  of  education  in 
the  nonpublic  schools  from  two  perspectives. 

Parental  Reasons  for  Sending  Students 
to  Nonpublic  Schools 

An  initial  gauge  of  parental  satisfaction  with  nonpublic 
education  can  be  gathered  from  a response  to  the  following  question: 

. 'ISO 


If  you  had  a choice  to  make  again,  would  you: 

Enroll  your  child  in  this  school 1 

Enroll  your  child  in  some  other  nonpublic  school.... 2 

Enroll  your  child  in  a public  school 3 

Table  II-l  indicates  that  parents  of  both  elementary  and  secon- 
dary school  children  in  all  nonpublic  schools  overwhelmingly  agreed 
that  if  they  had  it  to  do  over  they  would  choose  the  same  type  of 
school  again.  Given  this  strong  endorsement  of  nonpublic  schools, 
the  question  becomes  - on  what  bases  were  the  initial  choices  made. 

Parents  were  given  thirty  possible  reasons  for  choosing  a 
nonpublic  education  for  their  children.  They  were  asked  to  rate 
each  one  of  these  options  on  a four  point  scale:  1)  Very  important 

reason,  2)  Important  reason,  3)  Minor  reason,  *1)  Not  a reason. 

f 

To  facilitate  interpretation  categories  1 and  2 were  combined 
Table  II-2  presents  data  on  parents  whose  children  attend  elementary 
nonpublic  schools.  Table  II- 3 is  the  secondary  school  counterpart. 
Missing  data  were  not  recorded.  Therefore  percents  do  not  neces- 
sarily add  to  100. 

Included  under  parental  reasons  for  sending  students  to  non- 
public schools  contained  in  Tables  II-2  and  II-3  are  seven  topics 
covering  different  aspects  of  nonpublic  education.  These  are j re- 
ligion and  values,  cognitive  and  curricular  related  areas,  social 
reasons,  extra  curricular  activities,  physical  features,  family 
related  issues,  and  approach  to  education.  Each  topic  will  be  dis- 
cussed separately. 
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PHYSICAL  FEATURES 

Boarding  facilities  0 2 85  4 0 82  0 2 77  0 0 90  1 3 70 

Better  buildings  or 
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Religious  and  Values  Reasons 


As  might  be  expected,  parents  with  children  In  denominational 
schools,  with  the  exception  of  Episcopalians,  gave  high  priority 
to  a)  religious  education,  and  b)  values  closer  to  those  In  the  home 
as  reasons  for  sending  their  children  to  sectarian  schools.  Eighty- 
one  percent  of  Catholics  with  children  of  elementary  age  considered 
religion  as  either  a very  Important  or  important  reason  while  more 
than  94  percent  of  parents  with  children  in  the  Lutheran,  Calvinist 
and  Seventh  Day  Adventist  elementary  schools  gave  the  religious 
dimension  a similar  rating.  Religion  was  indicated  as  being  either 
very  important  or  important  by  86  percent  of  Catholic  parents  with 
children  in  secondary  schools.  Again  within  other  denominational 
groups  (excepting  the  Episcopalians)  with  secondary  school  children 
the  percentages  choosing  religion  were  higher  than  in  the  Catholic 
sample.  Eighty-six  percent  or  more  of  Calvinist,  Lutheran,  and 
Seventh  Day  Adventist  secondary  school  parents  considered  religious 
education  as  either  very  important  or  important. 

Seven  out  of  ten  or  more  of  the  Calvinist,  Lutheran,  and 
Seventh  Day  Adventist  elementary  and  secondary  school  parents  indi- 
cated that  values  close  to  those  found  in  the  home  was  either  a 
very  important  or  important  reason  for  sending  their  children  to 
these  schools.  The  corresponding  figure  for  Catholic  parents, 
close  to  six  out  of  ten,  is  somewhat  lower. 

It  is  evident  that  for  the  Calvinist,  Lutheran,  Catholic  and 
Seventh  Day  Adventist  groups  a higher  priority  is  given  to  religious 
education  in  deciding  to  send  children  to  nonpublic  schools  than  is 

1C  9 
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offered  as  the  reason  for  the  school  transmitting  values  closer  to 
those  of  the  home.  Nevertheless  the  data  clearly  reveal  that 
both  the  religious  and  values  dimensions  were  considered  highly 
important  in  the  choice  of  a large  percentage  of  parents  of  chil- 
dren in  these  denominational  schools. 

The  Episcopal  parents  are  unique  among  the  denominational 
groups.  Although  62  percent  of  Episcopal  elementary  parents  and 
39  percent  of  the  secondary  school  parents  see  values  close  to 
those  of  the  home  as  either  a very  important  or  important  reason 
for  sending  their  children  to  these  schools,  significantly  only 
38  and  29  percent  respectively  consider  religious  education  as 
being  very  important  or  Important  in  their  choice.  Clearly, 
Episcopalians  generally  rate  values  as  being  more  important  than 
religious  instruction  in  their  decision  to  elect  Episcopalian 

schools  for  their  children’s  education. 

By  definition  an  Independent  school  is  one  having  no  religious 
affiliation.  Therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that  only  one-tenth 
of  Independent  school  parents  consider  religious  education  as 
either  very  important  or  important  reason  in  their  choice.  On 
the  other  hand,  dimension  of  values  close  to  those  of  the  home 
was  chosen  Joy  more  than  half  of  the  Independent  elementary  school 
children’s  parents  as  either  a very  important  or  important  reason 
for  sending  their  children  :*o  this  type  of  school.  This  percent 
(39*)  is  somewhat  lower  for  secondary  school  parents. 

It  should  be  noted  that  regardless  of  the  school  type  larger 
percentages  of  parents  of  elementary  school  children  than  parents 
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of  secondary,  school  children,  consistently  rated  religious  edu- 
cation and  home  values  as  important  in  their  choice.  Therefore, 
it  seems  evident  that  the  teaching  of  religion  and  the  trans- 
mission of  values  like  those  in  the  home,  while  not  unimportant 
to  secondary  school  parents  are  more  important  reasons  for  elect- 
ing nonpublic  elementary  schools. 


CONCLUSIONS  REGARDING  THE  PLACE  OF  RELIGION  AND  VALUES 
IN  CHOOSING  A NONPUBLIC  SCHOOL 

1.  With  the  exception  of  Episcopalians,  parents  with  children 
in  denominational  schools  gave  a very  high  priority  to 
religion  and  values  as  reasons  for  sending  children  to 
these  schools. 

2.  Parents  with  children  in  denominational  schools  gave 
religion  higher  priority  than  values  among  the  reasons 
llstdd  for  sending  children  to  nonpublic  school,  the 
sole  exception  being  the  Episcopalian  parents. 

3*  Episcopal  and  Independent  school  parents  gave  higher 

priority  to  home  values  than  to  religious  Instruction  in 
their  decision  to  elect  nonpublic  education. 

4.  Very  few  parents  of  Independent  school  children  considered 
religious  instruction  a reason  for  sending  children  to 
these  schools. 

5*  Values  closer  to  those  in  the  home  was  rated  important 

in  choosing  a nonpublic  school  by  a significant  percentage 
of  parents  of  children  attending  Independent  schools.  The 
percentages  indicating  this  reason  were  however  notlcably 
lower  than  was  the  case  with  the  parents  of  children 
attending  religiously  affiliated  schools. 

6.  Secondary  school  parents,  regardless  of  school  affiliation, 
were  consistently  less  apt  to  indicate  that  religion  and 
values  were  Important  in  their  decision  than  were  parents 
of  elementary  school  students. 


Ill 
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Cognitive  and  Curricula  Reasons 

Next  to  the  moral  and  religious  aspects  of  nonpublic  education 
academic  quality  was  of  utmost  importance.  There  were  eleven  items 
that  addressed  themselves  to  either  cognitive  and/or  curricular 
areas*  Each  will  be  discussed  separately  under  nine  separate 
headings. 

1*  Class  size 

A majority  of  Independent,  Lutheran,  Episcopalian  and  Seventh 
Day  Adventist  parents  considered  smaller  classes  &3  either  a 
very  Important  or  important  reason  for  sending  their  children 
to  nonpublic  schools.  This  was  also  true  of  a plurality  of 
Catholic  and  Calvinist  parents.  Of  all  groups,  Independent 
and  Episcopal  parents  gave  class  size  the  highest  priority. 
Between  76  and  86  percent  of  them  chose  nonpublic  education 
because  of  smaller  classes. 

2.  Better  Teachers  - More  Male  Teachers  Than  Public  School 

A majority  of  Independent,  Calvinist,  Lutheran,  Catholic 
and  Episcopal  parents  of  elementary  and  secondary  school 
students  considered  better  teachers  as  either  very  important 
or  Important  reason  for  sending  their  children  to  nonpublic 
schools.  While  not  stated  specially  their  evaluative  referent 
Is  presumed  to  be  public  school  teachers*  A plurality  of  the 
Seventh  Day  Adventist  parents  chose  their  children's  school 
because  of  better  teachers* 


O -Tl  • I* 


In  general,  parents  of  children  attending  nonpublic  schools 
did  not  Indicate  that  they  sent  their  children  to  these  Institutions 

because  of  the  presence  of  more  male  teachers  than  are  found  In  publl 
schools. 


3.  Greater  Likelihood  of  Admission  to  College  of  Choice 

The  elementary  denominational  schools  had  a plurality  of 
parents  who  Indicated  that  admission  to  college  was  not  a 
reason  for  sending  their  children  to  these  schools.  A 
plurality  of  Independent  elementary  school  parents,  on  the 
other  hand,  considered  college  admission  as  either  a very 
Important  or  Important  reason  for  educating  their  children 
in  an  Independent  school. 


At  the  secondary  level,  a majority  of  Independent  parents 
(57  percent),  Lutheran  parents  (53  percent)  and  Episcopal 
parents  (69  percent)  indicated  that  admission  to  colloge  was 


either  a very  important  or  Important  reason  for  sending  their 


children  to  nonpublic  schools.  For  7 out  of  10  or  more 
Catholic,  Seventh  Day  Adventist  and  Calvinist  parents,  the 
greater  likelihood  of  their  children  being  admitted  to  the 


college  of  their  choice  was  not  chosen  as  an  important 


reason 


for  selecting  their  respective  schools. 

As  might  be  expected,  admission  to  college  was  chosen  as  a 
reason  for  sending  their  children  to  nonpublic  schools  more  often 
by  secondary  parents  than  by  elementary  parents. 
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There  are  no  patterns  across  school  types  for  this  option. 

Each  type  of  nonpublic  school  offers  Its  own  picture.  At  both 
the  elementary  and  secondary  levels  approximately  73  percent 
of  Independent  parents  indicated  that  they  chose  the  school 
for  challenging  curriculum  offered.  This  group  gives  the 
curriculum  a higher  priority  than  any  other.  Fifty-five  per- 
cent of  Episcopal  parents  at  the  elementary  level  and  76  per- 
cent at  the  secondary  level  indicated  that  a challenging 
curriculum  was  either  a very  important  or  important  reason  for 
sending  their  children  to  these  schools.  A plurality  of  all  the 
Catholic  parents  considered  the  curriculum  as  either  very  import- 
ant or  important  in  their  decision.  For  Lutherans,  a plurality 
of  parents  at  the  elementary  level  did  not  consider  the  curriculum 
in  their  decision.  However,  a plurality  at  the  secondary  level 
indicated  that  it  was  either  a very  important  or  important  reason. 
Cal*ihist  parents  had  a.  plurality  of  parents  of  both  elementary 
and  secondary  school  children  who  did  not  consider  an  academically 
challenging  curriculum  as  a reason  for  sending  their  children  to 
nonpublic  schools 

One  conclusion  seems  Justified.  Parents  in  the  sectarian 
schools  indicated  a challenging  curriculum  more  often  as  a 
reason  for  sending  secondary  students  to  nonpublic  schools 
than  for  sending  elementary  students.  -For  the  Independent 
parents  a more  academically  challenging  curriculum  seems  to  be 
an  important  consideratioi.  at  both  levels. 
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5.  Better  Training  in  Diligence,  Study  Habits 

A majority  of  parents  of  both  elementary  and  secondary 
school  children  considered  training  in  study  habits  as  either 
a very  important  or  important  reason  for  sending  their  children 
to  nonpubiic  schools.  This  item  is  an  interesting  case  of  the 
1 difference  between  interview  and  questionnaire  response.  If 

given  a list  of  reasons  why  one  sends  their  children  to  nonpublic 
schools  it  is  very  hard  for  a parent  to  pass  over  an  item  like 
training  in  study  habits.  However  if  simply  asked  their  reasons 
for  sending  their  children  to  nonpublic  schools  this  particular 
reason  will  not  be  articulated  nearly  as  often.  Further  it 
would  have  been  interesting  to  see  how  this  item  (and  others, 
of  course)  would  have  fared  if  the  respondent  was  forced  to 
select  say  the  three  most  Important  reasons  for  sending  a child 
to  a nonpublic  school. 

6.  Remedial  or  Tutoring  Programs  - Special  Programs  for 
Exceptional  Children 

In  all  of  the  nonpublic  schools  at  least  a plurality  of 
parents  did  not  indicate  that  they  chose  their  respective  schools 
for  their  children  because  of  remedial  or  tutoring  programs. 

The  highest  percentage  selecting  the  remedial  or  tutoring 
programs  as  an  Important  reason  v*as  31  percent  among  the 
Episcopal  elementary  parents.  The  results  for  programs  for  ex- 
ceptional children  were  also  consistent  across  all  categories. 
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An  overwhelming  majority  of  parents  did  not  choose  nonpublic 
education  for  their  children  for  this  reason  although  16  per- 
cent of  the  Independent  elementary  parents  did  indicate  it  was 

an  important  reason, 

7,  Special  Courses  Not  Available  in  Public  School 

No  definition  of  special  courses  was  given  so  one  must 
presume  that  the  interpretation  of  this  item  varied  from 
individual  to  individual.  This  should  be  kept  in  mind  while 
evaluating  the  results • 

A plurality  of  Independent,  Calvinist,  Episcopal,  and 
Catholic  parents  indicated  that  special  courses  were  not  a 
reason  for  sending  their  children  to  these  schools.  However, 
a majority  of  Seventh  Day  Adventist  parents  considered  it 
either  a very  important  or  important  reason.  A plurality  of 
parents  with  children  in  Lutheran  elementary  schools  did  not 
consider  special  courses  a reason  but  a majority  of  parents 
of  secondary  Lutheran  students  did.  What  this  means  of  course 
i;  varies  with  the  differential  interpretations  of  the  phrase 

"special  course". 

8.  Brighter,  Competitively  Selected  Fellow  Students 
j=  Between  50  and  79  percent  of  Lutheran,  Seventh  Day  Ad- 

j;  ventist  and  Calvinist  parents  of  both  elementary  and  secondary 

j,  school  students  Indicated  that  brighter  fellow  students  was  not 
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a factor  in  their  choice  of  a nonpublic  school.  This 
viewpoint  was  also  shared  by  a majority  of  Catholics  (55 
percent  and  Episcopalians  (62  percent)  who  had  children  In 
elementary  schools.  For  a plurality  (36  percent)  of  Catholics 
secondary  parents  it  was  not  a reason;  although  one  out  of* 
five  secondary  school  Catholic  parents  selected  it  as  an 
important  reason.  (It  should  be  noted  that  27  percent  of 
Catholic  secondary  parents  did  not  respond  to  this  item.) 

Although  a plurality  (38  percent)  of  Independent  elementary 
school  parents  indicated  that  brighter  fellow  students  was  not 
a reason,  31  percent  indicated  it  was  an  important  reason  in 
their  decision.  This  was  the  largest  group  offering  this  as 
an  important  reason. 

A plurality  of  Episcopal  secondary  parents  (39  percent) 
and  Independent  secondary  parents  (36  percent)  indicated  that 
they  had  chosen  their  respective  schools  because  of  the  presence 
of  brighter  students. 

9»  Less  Emphasis  on  Grades.  Academic  Competition 

Results  on  this  item  were  uniform.  A majority  of  parents, 
between  56  and  88  percent,  indicated  that  less  emphasis  on 
grades  and  less  acadenic  competition  were  not  reasons  for 
choosing  nonpublic  education. 
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1. 


CONCLUSIONS 


REGARDING  THE  PLACE  OF  COGNITIVE  AND  CURRICULAR 
FACTORS  IN  CHOOSING  A NONPUBLIC  SCHOOL 


In  general  parents  indicated  that  smaller  class  size  was 
an  important  reason  for  choosing  nonpublic  education  for 
their  children.  Of  all  of  the  groups.  Independent  and 
Episcopalian  parents  gave  class  size  the  highest  priority. 
Calvinist  and  Catholic  parents  gave  it  the  lowest. 


2.  A majority  of  all  parents,  except  among  the  Seventh  Day 
Adventist,  considered  better  teachers  an  important  reason 
for  sending  their  children  to  nonpublic  schools. 

| 3.  Most  parents  of  children  attending  nonpublic  schools  did 

not  send  their  children  to  these  institutions  because  they 

t- 

have  more  male  teachers  than  do  public  schools. 

! 

f 

{ 

lj.  a sizable  percentage  of  Independent  school  parents  indicated 

\ that  admission  to  college  was  an  important  reason  for  choosing 

\ 

| a nonpublic  education  for  their  elementary  school  child. 

i 

| 5.  At  the  secondary  level,  college  admission  was  an  important 

consideration  for  a majority  of  Independent,  Lutheran  and 
Episcopal  parents. 

6.  In  all  cases  admission  to  college  was  chosen  as  a reason  for 
sending  their  children  to  nonpublic  schools  more  often  by 
secondary  school  parents  than  by  elementary  parents. 

o 
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7.  A significant  majority  of  Independent  and  Episcopal  parents 
of  students  at  both  elementary  and  secondary  levels  con- 
sidered an  academically  challenging  curriculum  an  important 
reason  for  sending  their  children  to  nonpublic  schools. 


8.  Denominational  school  parents  indicated  a challenging 
curriculum  more  often  as  a reason  for  sending  secondary 
students  to  nonpublic  schools  than  for  sending  elementary 
students.  For  better  than  seven  out  of  ten  Independent 
school  parents  a challenging  curriculum  was  an  Important 
consideration  at  both  levels. 


9.  A large  majority  of  all  parents  regardless  of  school  type, 
considered  training  in  study  habits  as  an  loportant  reason 
for  sending  their  children  to  nonpublic  schools. 


10,  Remedial  or  tutoring  programs , or  programs  for  exceptional 
children  were  generally  not  reasons  considered  by  parents  in 
choosing  nonpublic  schools  for  their  children. 


o 
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11.  Seventh  Day  Adventist  parents  of  elementary  and  secondary 

students  and  Lutheran  parents  of  secondary  students  considered 
special  courses  not  available  in  public  schools  as  an  important 
reason  for  sending  their  children  to  these  schools.  The 
interpretation  of  the  term  "special  course"  is  unknown  and 
undoubtedly  varies  from  parent  to  parent. 
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12.  Close  to  four  out  of  ten  Independent  and  Episcopal  secondary 
school  parents  indicated  that  the  presence  of  brighter 
fellow  students  was  an  important  reason  for  sending  their 
children  to  these  schools, 

13.  Less  emphasis  on  grades  or  less  academic  competition  were 
generally  not  chosen  by  parents  as  reasons  for  deciding  on 
a nonpublic  school  for  their  children. 


t 
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Social  Reasons 

The  third  major  dimension  in  the  choice  of  a nonpublic  school 
concerns  those  items  bearing  upon  the  social  atmosphere  of  the 
school.  Nine  items  from  the  original  question  were  put  in  this 
category  and  will  be  considered  under  eight  separate  headings. 

1.  Stronger  Feeling  of  Community , Less  Impersonal  Bureaucracy 

Close  to  one  out  of  two  elementary  school  Lutheran  parents 
considered  community  feeling  either  a very  important  or  importmt 
reason  for  sending  their  children  to  a Lutheran  sahool.  Among  the 
other  parental  groups,  a feeling  of  community  generally  was  more 
often  stated  as  not  being  a reason  than  as  being  an  important 
reason  for  sending  children  to  nonpublic  schools;  although  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  close  to  three  out  of  ten  parents 
regsirdless  of  the  type  of  school  or  level  of  school,  did  Indicate 
that  it  was  an  important  reason  in  their  decision. 

2.  Social  Advantages 

A majority  (54  to  79  percent)  of  elementary  school  parents 
did  not  consider  social  advantages  a reason  for  choosing  nonpublic 
education  for  their  children.  At  the  secondary  level  a plurality 
of  Catholics  (48  percent),  and  a majority  of  Episcopalians  (57 
percent),  Independents  (58  percent)  and  Lutheran  (72  percent) 
agree  that  social  advantages  were  not  considered.  Calvinist  and 
Seventh  Day  Adventist  parents  of  secondary  school  students  were 
divided  in  their  opinions.  Approximately  35  percent  of  the  parents 
in  each  denominational  group  considered  social  advantages  either 
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a very  Important  or  Important  reason  while  another  35  percent  did 
not  consider  it  a reason  at  all. 

Looking  at  the  results  for  all  groups  it  Is  Interesting  to 
note  that  social  advantages  was  indicated  as  a reason  more  often 
by  parents  of  secondary  school  students  than  by  parents  of  ele- 
mentary school  students.  Also  Episcopalians,  Independents,  and 
Lutherans  tended  to  be  least  concerned  about  choosing  a school  for 
the  social  advantages  it  offers.  While  Catholics,  Seventh  Day 
Adventists  and  Calvinist  parents  were  generally  not  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  social  advantages  that  a school  offers,  they 
were  on  the  other  hand  more  likely  to  choose  It  as  an  Important 
reason  than  were  the  previous  three  groups. 

3.  School  for  Boys  or  Girls  Alone 

Whether  a nonpublic  school  was  co-educatlonal  or  not  did  not 
enter  into  the  decision  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  parents 
with  children  at  either  the  elementary  or  secondary  level.  The 
sole  exception  was  that  of  Catholic  secondary  school  parents. 

In  this  case  only  a plurality  (38  percent)  indicated  that  it  was 
not  a reason. 

Among  the  small  percentage  who  did  indicate  that  the  sex 
composition  was  an  important  factor  In  their  decision,  it  was 

more  important  at  thee- secondary  than  elementary  level  for  Seventh 

♦ 

Day  Adventist,  Catholic  and  Independent  school  parents;  for  Lutheran 
and  Calvinist  parents  it  was  more  often  selected  at  the  elementary 


level. 
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4.  Freedom  From  Racial  or  Disrupting  Social  Mixture 

A plurality  of  all  parental  groups,  except  Episcopal  ele- 
mentary school  parents,  indicated  that  freedom  from  racial  or 
social  mixture  was  not  a reason  for  sending  their  children  to 
nonpublic  schools.  Forty-one  percent  of  the  Episcopalian 
elementary  school  parents  considered  it  either  a very  important 
or  Important  reason  for  sending  children  to  elementary  Episcopal 
schools.  A significant  minority  ranging  from  13  to  24  percent 
of  the  elementary  level  and  between  16  and  30  percent  at  the 
secondary  level  Indicated  that  racial  and  social  segregation  was 
either  an  important  or  a very  important  reason  for  sending  their 
children  to  a nonpublic  school.  Here  it  would  have  been  helpful 
to  have  larger  samples  so  that  cross  breaks  by  region  of  the 
country,  location  of  the  school,  various  parental  background 
items,  etc.,  could  have  been  performed.  A deeper  study,  but  none- 
theless still  a pilot  study  of  a group  of  parents  sending  their 
children  to  Catholic  schools  in  racially  marginal  neighborhoods 
is  reported  elsewhere  in  this  report  to  the  Panel.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  we  need  to  know  a great  deal  more  about  the  character- 
istics and  motivations  of  parents  when  they  chofise  nonpublic  schools 
for  either  racial  or  social  segregation. 

5.  More  Diverse  Student  Body 

This  item  is  related  to  the  previous  reason.  If  parents 
did  not  choose  nonpublic  education  because  it  provided  a haven 
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from  racial  or  disrupting  social  mixtures  then  perhaps  diversity 
of  student  body  was  one  of  the  reasons  that  they  considered  a 
nonpublic  education  for  their  children.  But  this  generally  was 
not  the  case.  At  least  a plurality,  and  more  often  a large 
majority,  of  parents  Indicated  that  a diverse  student  body  was 
not  a reason  for  choosing  to  send  their  children  to  nonpublic 
schools.  Looking  at  the  minority  of  parents  who  did  consider- 
a diverse  student  body  to  be  an  important  factor  the  percentages 
Mere  somewhat  higher  among  secondary  school  parents. 

6.  Atmosphere  Free  From  Problems  or  Drugs,  Delinquency,  Turmol.. 

A plurality  of  all  parents,  between  36  and  76  percent,  con- 
sider an  atmosphere  free  from  problems  of  drugs,  delinquency,  and 
turmoil  as  either  a very  Important  or  important  reason  for  send- 
ing their  children  to  nonpublic  schools.  Independent,  Episcopal, 
and  seventh  Day  Adventist  parents  felt  that  this  type  of  atmosphere 
j was  more  important  at  the  elementary  level  while  Calvinist,  Luther- 
an and  Catholic  parents  give  It  higher  priority  at  the  secondary 
j 

level. 

j 

j 7.  Less  Emphasis  on  Social  Cliques  or  High  Powered  Athletics 
Because  this  item  includes  two  distinct  topics  it  Is  not 
possible  to  determine  whether  the  respondent  addressed  himself 
one  of  the  issues  or  both  when  rilling  in  the  questionnaire. 

This  observation  must  be  kept  In  mind  when  placing  this  item  in 
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the  context  of  social  atmosphere#  It  could  Just  as  well  have 
been  placed  in  the  next  section  under  extra-curricular  activ- 
ities. 

A plurality  of  parents  with  the  exception  of  the  Calvinists, 
indicated  that  they  did  not  send  their  children  to  nonpublic 
schools  because  of  less  emphasis  on  social  cliques  or  high- 
powered  athletics.  On  the  other  hand,  A5  percent  of  the  Calvinist 
elementary  school  parents  and  52  percent  of  the  secondary  school 
parents  considered  less  emphasis  on  cliques  and  athletics  as 
either  a very  important  or  important  factor  in  their  decision. 

8.  Child’s  Friends  in  Same  School. 

With  the  exception  of  elementary  Calvinist  and  secondary 
Seventh  Day  Adventist  parents,  a majority  of  all  other  parental 
groups  did  not  consider  the  presence  of  the  child’s  friends  as 
an  important  factor  when  choosing  nonpublic  school.  However, 
larger  percentages  of  secondary  school  than  elementary  school 
Independent,  Episcopalian,  Catholic  and  Seventh  Day  Adventist 
parents  did  feel  it  was  an  important  reason.  On  the  other  hand, 
Calvinist  and  Lutheran  elementary  parents  were  more  apt  than 
their  secondary  school  counterparts  to  choose  it  as  an  important 

| reason. 

I SUMMARY 

f 1.  A majority  of  Lutheran  parents  indicated  that  a feeling  of 

j 

| community  was  an  important  reason  for  sending  their  children 

i 
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to  Lutheran  schools*  This  was  not  as  important  within  the 
other  parental  groups. 

2.  Most  parents  indicated  that  they  did  not  choose  nonpublic 
schools  for  social  advantages. 


3.  When  it  was  chosen  as  an  important  reason,  social  advantage 
was  more  often  selected  by  parents  of  secondary  school 
students. 


j 

1 

i 


A.  Of  all  the  parental  groups.  Episcopalians,  Independents  and 
Lutherans  were  least  concerned  about  chosing  a school  for 
any  social  advantage* 

5.  Whether  the  school  was  for  boys  or  girls  alone  was  not  a 
reason  in  the  selection  process  of  most  parents. 

6.  Whether  the  school  was  for  boys  or  girls  alone  was  more  of 
a factor  at  the  secondary  level  for  Episcopalians,  Seventh 
Day  Adventist,  Catholic  and  Independent  parents  than  it  was 
at  the  elementary  level.  To  Lutheran  and  Calvinist  parents, 
sex  composition  of  the  school  was  a more  important  factor 

at  the  elementary  level  than  at  the  secondary. 

7.  While  freedom  from  a racial  or  disruptive  social  mixture 
was  more  often  not  a reason  for  sending  their  children  to 
nonpublic  schools,  a significant  minority  admitted  that  it 
was  an  important  factor  in  their  decision. 
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8.  A plurality  of  parents  indicated  that  a diverse  student 
body  was  not  a reason  for  choosing  to  send  their  children 
to  a nonpublic  school. 

9.  Among  the  minority  selecting  a diverse  student  body  as  an 
important  reason  for  sending  children  to  a nonpublic  school 
the  percentages  were  higher  at  the  secondary  level  than  at 
the  elementary  level. 

10.  A majority  of  parents  indicated  that  an  atmosphere  free 
from  the  problems  of  drugs,  delinquency,  and  turmoil  was 
an  important  reason  for  sending  their  children  to  non- 
public schools. 

11.  Seventh  Day  Adventist  parents  were  the  only  nonpublic 
school  group  having  a plurality  who  sent  their  children 
to  nonpublic  schools  because  of  less  emphasis  on  social 
cliques  or  high  powered  athletics. 


12.  Most  parents  did  not  consider  the  presence  of  the  child1 s 
friends  in  the  school  as  an  important  factor  when  choosing 
a nonpublic  school. 
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F.xtra  Curricular  Reasons 

Three  items  bearing  on  the  school  life  of  the  student  but 
not  an  integral  part  of  the  academic  or  social  areas  are  included 
under  the  heading  of  extra  curricular  activities. 

V. 

1.  Athletic  Opportunities,  Activities 
A plurality  ( 1*3  - 90  percent)  of  all  parental  groups,  with 

the  exception  of  Episcopal  secondary  school  parents,  did  not 
consider  athletic  opportunities  in  their  decision  to  choose  a 
nonpublic  school.  For  a plurality  of  Episcopal  secondary  parents 
(37  percent)  athletic  opportunities  were  either  a very  important 
or  important  reason  for  choosing  Episcopal  schools.  This  latter 
fact  may  be  a tendency  of  upper-class  Episcopals  to  copy  British 
schools  where  there  is  a heavy  emphasis  on  athletics. 

Although  parents  did  not  generally  consider  athletic  oppor- 
tunities important  in  their  choice,  when  chosen  as  a reason  it 
was,  understandably  enough,  more  often  at  the  secondary  level 
than  at  the  elementary  level. 

2.  More  opportunities  in  Art  or  Creative  Work 
Opportunities  in  art  was  not  a factor  in  the  decisions  of 

43  to  76  percent  of  the  parents  in  sending  their  children  to 
nonpublic  schools. 

3.  Greater  Cultural  (Or  Academic)  Sophistication 
A plurality  of  elementary  and  secondary  parents  of  children 

in  denominational  schools  felt  that  greater  cultural  (or  academic) 
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sophistication  was  not  a reason  that  they  had  for  sending  their 
children  to  these  schools.  However,  for  Episcopalian  and  Catholic 
parents  at  both  levels  sophistication  was  chosen  as  a reason  for 
sending  their  children  to  nonpublic  schools  more  often  than  in 
the  other  denominational  groups. 

Thirty-four  percent  of  elementary  and  H2  percent  of  secondary 
Independent  school  parents  indicated  that  cultural  (or  academic) 
sophistication  was  either  a very  important  or  important  reason  for 
choosing  these  schools  for  their  children.  The  Episcopal  parents 
have  percentgges  fairly  close  to  those  of  the  Independent  school 

I parents.  The  Catholics  rank  third  in  frequency  of  choosing  this 

! 

j as  an  important  reason.  For  the  remaining  denominational  schools 

1 

I 

! the  percentages  are  quite  low. 

Of  those  parents  who  considered  sophistication  important,  a 
greater  percentage  had  children  in  secondary  schools  than  in 
elementary  schools. 


CONCLUSIONS  REGARDING  THE  PLACE  OF  EXTRA  CURRICULAR 
FACTORS  IN  CHOOSING  A NONPUBLIC  SCHOOL 

1.  Only  Episcopalian  secondary  parents  considered  athletic 

opportunities  an  important  reason  for  choosing  nonpublic 

education. 


2.  A plurality  of  parents  did  not  send  their  children  to  non- 
public schools  because  of  the  opportunities  in  art  or 
creative  work. 


3. 


A plurality  of  denominational 
greater  cultural  (or  acadei 


school  parents  did  not  consider 

. . h 

x sophistication  a reason  for 
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sending  their  children  to  these  schools.  The  percentages 
indicating  that  it  was  not  a reason  were  highest  in  the 
Calvinist,  Lutheran  and  Seventh  Day  Adventist  groups. 

i|.  A plurality  of  Independent  parents  did  consider  the  culture 
(or  academic)  sophistication  of  the  school  when  choosing 
one  for  their  children. 

5.  Of  those  parents  who  considered  sophistication  important, 
a greater  percentage  had  children  in  secondary  schools 
rather  than  in  elementary  schools. 
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Physical  Facilities  Reason 

The  two  items  included  in  this  section  concern  the  physical 
structures  belonging  to  the  nonpublic  schools. 

1.  Boarding  Facilities 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  elementary  parents,  between 
6lJ  and  90  percent  indicated  that  boarding  facilities  were  not  a 
reason  in  their  choice  of  nonpublic  schools.  A majority  of 
parents  with  children  in  secondary  schools  felt  the  same  way  with 
the  exception  of  Episcopal  parents  where  the  percentage  is  a 
plurality  rather  than  a majority. 

2.  Better  Educational  Buildings  or  Equipment 

Better  educational  buildings  or  equipment  were  not  important 
reasons  for  a plurality  of  parents  in  selecting  nonpublic  schools. 
Percents  ranged  from  4 3 to  79  percent.  This  factor  was  more  im- 
portant at  the  secondary  level  than  at  the  elementary  level. 

CONCLUSIONS  REGARDING  THE  PLACE  OF  PHYSICAL  FACILITIES 
IN  CHOOSING  A NONPUBLIC  SCHOOL 

1.  Generally  neither  boarding  facilities  or  better  educational 
buildings  or  equipment  were  important  considerations  for 
parents  in  choosing  nonputlic  schools. 

2.  While  physical  facilities  were  not  of  importance  to  most  parents 
there  were  a greater  percentage  of  secondary  parents  than  ele- 
mentary parents  who  did  feel  they  were  important. 
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Family  Related  Reasons 

Since  the  parents  answering  the  questionnaire  chose  nonpublic 
school  education  for  their  children  and  generally  have  an  investment 
(financial  or  otherwise)  in  it,  they  may  want  a greater  share  in 
determining  its  direction.  This  issue  and  that  of  family  tradition 
as  it  relates  to  the  school  will  be  discussed  in  this  section. 

1.  Greater  Parental  Influence  or  Participation  in  Determining 
School  Policies  and  Programs 

Seventy-five  percent  of  Calvinist  elementary  and  68  percent  of 
the  secondary  parents  considered  participation  in  determining  school 
policies  as  either  a very  important  or  important  reason  for  choos- 
ing the  school.  A plurality  of  Seventh  Day  Adventists,  36  percent 
at  the  elementary  level  and  38  percent  at  the  secondary  level,  also 
felt  that  participation  was  either  very  important  or  important.  A 
plurality  of  Independent,  Episcopalian,  and  Catholic  parents  (from 
33  to  56  percent)  did  not  consider  greater  parental  influence  as  a 
reason  for  sending  their  children  to  nonpublic  schools.  Lutheran 
parents  were  divided  on  the  issue.  Forty-two  percent  of  the  ele- 
mentary parents  indicated  that  the  reason  was  either  very  important 
or  important  while  at  the  secondary  level  a plurality  of  31*  percent 
did  not  consider  it  a reason, 

2.  Tradition  of  Family  Association  With  The  School 

The  tradition  of  family  association  with  nonpublic  schools 
has  long  been  a popular  notion.  Results  of  this  item  on  the  ques- 
tionnaire reveal  that  80  percent  of  elementary  Independent  parents 
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and  75  percent  of  parents  of  secondary  Independent  school  students 
did  not  consider  family  tradition  a reason.  The  Episcopal  schools 
also  have  a majority  of  parents  with  children  at  both  the  elementary 
and  secondary  levels  who  do  not  associate  choice  of  nonpublic  educa- 
tion with  family  tradition.  The  data  on  the  educational  background 
of  the  parents  showed  that  these  two  groups  had  the  least  experi- 
ence with  nonpublic  education. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Calvinist  parents,  the  denominational 
parents,  that  is,  Lutheran,  Catholic,  and  Seventh  Day  Adventist,  have 
a plurality,  between  J13  and  78  percent  who  do  not  consider  tradition 
a reason,  this  despite  the  fact  that  there  is  a strong  actual  tradi- 
tion with  these  groups  of  nonpublic  education.  A plurality  of  elemen 
tary  Calvinist  parents  (^3  percent)  indicated  that  it  was  a minor 
reason  in  the  choice  of  a school  while  a plurality  of  secondary 
parents  ( ^40  percent)  did  not  feel  it  was  a reason. 

CONCLUSIONS  REGARDING  THE  PLACE  OP  FAMILY  RELATED  REASONS 
IN  CHOOSING  A NONPUBLIC  SCHOOL 

1.  Calvinist  and  Seventh  Day  Adventist  parents  had  the  highest 
percentages  indicating  that  greater  parental  influence  or  par- 
ticipation in  determining  the  school's  policies  was  an  import- 
ant reason  for  sending  students  to  nonpublic  schools. 

2.  A majority  of  Independent  and  Episcopal  parents  do  not  associ- 
ate the  choice  of  nonpublic  schools  with  family  tradition. 

/ 

3.  Family  tradition  is  not  a reason  in  the  choice  of  a school 
for  a plurality  of1  Lutheran,  Catholic  and  Seventh  Day 
Adventist  parents. 
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Approach  to  Education  Reasons 

The  last  two  items  shown  in  Tables  II-2  and  II-3  are  Included 
in  this  section  and  are  related  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  school  and 
the  approach  to  education. 

1.  Stricter  Discipline 

The  issue  of  stricter  discipline  is  one  which  clearly  separates 
Independent  school  parents  from  denominational  school  parents.  A 
plurality  of  elementary  and  secondary  Independent  parents  (38  percent) 
do  not  consider  stricter  discipline  a reason  for  choosing  nonpublic 
education  for  their  children.  On  the  other  hand  a plurality  of 
parents  with  denominational  affiliation  do  consider  the  matter  of 
discipline  to  be  either  a very  Important  or  important  reason  for 

l ' 

choosing  their  respective  schools.  The  percentage  is  particularly 
high  (above  63  percent)  for  elementary  and  secondary  parents  of 
Catholic  and  Lutheran  children,  and  for  Calvinist  parents  of  secon- 
dary students. 

2.  More  Traditional  Approach  to  Education 

Denominational  parents  with  the  exception  of  Seventh  Day 
Adventist  parents  have  a plurality  (36  to  56  percent)  who  con- 
sidered a more  traditional  approach  to  education  as  either  a very 
important  or  important  reason  for  choosing  these  nonpublic  schools 
for  their  children.  Seventh  Day  Adventist  parents  with  a plurality 
of  36  percent  at  the  elementary  level  and  33  percent  at  the  secon- 
dary level  indicated  that  the  traditional  approach  was  not  a reason 
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fcr  sending  their  children.  The  results  of  the  data  on  Inde- 
pendent parents  are  mixed.  A more  traditional  approach  to 
education  was  not  considered  important  by  44  percent  of  ele- 
mentary parents.  However,  *10  percent  of  parents  of  secondary 
school  students  indicated  that  a more  traditional  approach  to 
education  was  either  a very  important  or  important  reason  for 
sending  their  children  to  Independent  schools. 

3.  More  Liberal,  Innovative  Educational  Philosophy 

A majority  of  Calvinist,  Lutheran,  and  Seventh  Day  Advent- 
ist parents  (between  56  and  68  percent)  and  a plurality  of 
Independent,  Episcopal,  and  Catholic  parents  (between  32  and 
62  percent)  did  not  choose  nonpublic  education  because  of  in- 
novative educational  philosophy.  Parents  of  children  at  the 
secondary  level,  however,  indicated  a more  favorable  attitude 
toward  liberal  education  for  their  children  than  did  parents 
of  elementary  school  students. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  percentage  of  parents 
who  did  not  consider  a traditional  approach  to  education  of  im- 


portance in  choosing  a nonpublic  sc  , are  similar  to  those 
who  did  not  consider  a liberal,  innovative  educational  phil- 
osophy as  a reason. 
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1.  Denominational  parents  consider  stricter  discipline  to  be 
an  important  reason  in  their  choice  of  nonpublic  schools. 

2.  Parents,  with  the  exception  of  Seventh  Day  Adventist  and 
Independent  parents  of  elementary  school  children,  indicated 
a more  traditional  approach  to  education  as  an  important 
reason  for  sending  their  children  to  these  schools. 

3«  A plurality  of  parents  from  each  type  of  nonpublic  school, 
did  not  choose  nonpublic  ed'uoation  because  of  a more  liberal, 
innovative  educational  philosophy. 

Parents  with  children  at  the  secondary  level  were  more  favor- 


le  toward  a liberal  educational  philosophy  than  were  parents 


By  way  of  an  overall  summary  of  the  reasons  parents  choose 
as  very  important  or  important  in  their  decision  to  send  their 
children  to  a nonpublic  school.  Table  II-i|  shows  for  each  parental 

group  the  reasons  chosen  as  important  by  a majority  and  a plurality 
of  parents. 

Table  II-4  shows  that  the  largest  percentages  in  the  Inde- 
pendent and  Episcopal  schools  are  associated  with  cognitive- 


oT  elementary  school  students. 


Summary 
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academic  reasons.  For  the  Lutheran,  Calvinist  and  Seventh  Day 
Adventist  parents  the  highest  percentages  are  associated  with 
religious  and  value  factors.  For  the  Catholic  samples  the 
two  most  Important  factors  are  religious  and  discipline. 
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TABLE  1 1- 4 

SUMMARY  OF  REASONS  CHOSEN  BY  A MAJORITY  AND  A PLURALITY  OF 
PARENTS  AS  IMPORTANT  REASONS  FOR  SENDING  THEIR  CHILDREN  TO 

NONPUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


INDEPENDENT  - ELEMENTARY 

Percent 

Majority  Reasons 

Percent 

Plurality  Reasons 

B4 

Smaller  Classes 

43 

Drug/de  linquency/ 

75 

Challenging  curriculum 

turmoil  free 

74 

Training  in  study  habits 

38 

Feeling  of  community 

69 

Better  teachers 

36 

Admission  to  college 

54 

Values  closer  to  those 

34 

Cultural  (academic) 

in  hone 

sophistication 

INDEPENDENT  - 

. SECONDARY 

Percent 

Majority  Reasons 

Percent 

Plurality  Reasons 

82 

Smaller  classes 

u>2T 

Cultural  (academic) 

76 

Training  in  study  habits 

sophistication 

72 

Challenging  curriculum 

40 

Traditional  approach 

71 

Better  teachers 

to  education 

57 

Admission  to  college 

39 

Values  closer  to  those 

in  the  home 

36 

Brighter  fellow  students 

36 

Drug/de  linquency  /turmoil 

free 

CALVINIST  - ELEMENTARY 

Percent 

Majority  Reasons 

Percent 

Plurality  Reasons 

100 

Religious  education 

46 

Drug/de  linquency /turmoil 

89 

Values  closer  to  those 

free 

In  the  home 

44 

Stricter  discipline 

75 

Parental  influence  in 

43 

Smaller  classes 

school  policy 

39 

Traditional  approach  to 

71 

Better  teachers 

education 

64 

Training  in  study  habits 

CALVINIST  - SECONDARY 

~ 

Percent 

Majority  Reasons 

$5 — 

Religious  education 

84 

Values  closer  to  those 

in  the  home 

76 

Stricter  discipline 

72 

Dr ug/de linquency  /t  urmoi  1 

free 

68 

Parental  influence  in 

school  policy 

64 

Better  teachers 

56 

Traditional  approach  to 

education 

52 

Training  in  study  habits 

1!W 
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Percent 

“75 — 

69 

62 

62 

55 

52 

52 


Percent 
u"55 

80 

78 

76 

69 


Percent 
“5T 

. 70 
65 
62 

53 


Percent 

“75 — 

65 

63 

59 


TABLE  II-4  Cont’d. 


EPISCOPAL  - ELEMENTARY 

Majority  Reasons Percent 

Smaller  classes 
Better  teachers  48 

Training  in  study 
habits  4i 

Values  closer  to 
those  in  the  home  38 

Challenging  curriculum 
Stricter  discipline 
Drug/delinquency/ 
turmoil  free 


Plurality  Reasons 


Traditional  approach 
education 

Freedom  from  racial/ 
social  mixture 
Religious  education 


to 


EPISCOPAL  - SECONDARY 
Majority  Reasons/  Percent 

Smaller  classes  “45 

Better  teachers  45 

Training  in  stud|y  habits 
Challenging  curriculum  39 
Admission  to  college  39 

37 


Plurality  Reasons  ' 

Stricter  discipline 
Traditional  approach  to 
education 

Brighter  fellow  students 
Drug/ delinquency/turmoil 
free 

Athletic  opportunity 


CATHOLIC  - ELEMENTARY 
Majority  Reason  Percent 

Religious  education  47 

Stricter  discipline 
Training  in  study  habits  40 
Values  closer  to  those 
in  the  home  39 

Better  teachers  39 


Plurality  Reasons 

brug/delinquency /turmoil 
free 

Traditional  approach  to 
education 
Smaller  classes 
Challenging  curriculum 


CATHOLIC  __  SECONDARY 
Majority  Reasons  Percent 

Heligi  ous  education  50 

Training  in  study  habits  50 
Stricter  discipline  49 

Values  closer  to  those 
in  the  home  45 

36 

30 


Plurality  Reasons 
Smaller  classes 
Better  teachers 
Drug/delinquency /turmoil 
free 

Challenging  curriculum 
Traditional  approach  to 
education 

Feeling  of  community 


TABLE  II-4  Cont’d. 


LUTHERAN 

‘ercent  Ma^orl^l  Reasons 

— qTi Religious  Education 

9 Values  closer  to  those  in 

the  home 

Training  in  study  habit 
Stricter  discipline 

Drug/de  lino  uency /t  urrool  1 

free 

Better  teachers 


72 

70 

70 

58 

57 


ELEMENTARY 
Percent 


M2 


Plurality  Reasons^ 

Tee  ling  of  community 
Traditional  approach 
education 

Parental  influence  in 
school  policy 


54 


ercent 


75 

66 

62 

62 

59 

56 


ercent 

T* 


LUTHERAN 

Majority  Reasons 
“Religious  education 
Values  closer  to  those 
in  the  home  . 

Training  in  study  habits 
Stricter  discipline 
Better  teachers 
Drug/de  linquency /t  urmoil 

free 

Smaller  classes 
Special  courses 

SEVENTH  DAY  ADVENTIST  - 

, Majority  Reasons  

Religious  education 


SECONDARY 

Percent 


plurality  Reasons 
Challenging  curriuu. 
Feeling  of  community 
Traditional  approach 
to  education 


O'' 


76 

64 

58 

52 


57 

57 

52 

52 

52 


Values  closer  to  those  in 
the  home  . 

Drug/delinquency  /turmo 
free 

Smaller  classes  .. 

Training  in  study  habits 
Special  courses 

SEVENTH  DAY  ADVENTIST 

Majority  Reasons . 

'Religious  education 
Values  closer  to  those  in 

the  home  _ 

Training  in  study  habits 
Stricter  discipline 
Smaller  classes 
Special  courses 
Drug/delinquency  /turmoil 

Les^emphasis  on  social 
cliques,  athletics 


elementary 

Percent 


39 

36 


36 


SECONDARY 

Percent 


p 1 nrality  Reasons 

jess  enipnasis  on  soda. 

cliques /athletics 

Better  teachers 
Parental  influence 
school  policy 
Stricter  discipline 


plurality  Reasons^ 
rarental  inrluenue 
school  policy 
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Parental  Satisfaction  with  Nonfcubllc  Schools 


Since  we  saw  earlier  that  most  nonpublic  school  parents 
would  again  choose  a nonpublic  education  for  their  children,  we 
then  explored  their  reasons  for  choosing  the  nonpublic  school. 
Now  we  shall  consider  in  more  detail  the  question  of  parental 
satisfaction  with  various  aspects  of  the  nonpublic  schools. 

Parents  were  given  the  following  directions; 

We  are  interested  in  the  extent  of  your  satisfaction, 
as  a parent,  with  the  various  aspects  of  your  child’s 
education  in  this  school.  Please  indicate  the  degree 
of  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  you  feel  by  choosing 
from  the  following  options: 

Eighteen  items  were  listed  on  which  parents  could  express  an 
opinion.  These  are  listed  in  Tables  II-5  and  II-6.  There  were 
five  possible  responses  to  the  items;  1)  very  satisfied, 

2)  satisfied,  3)  dissatisfied,  4)  very  dissatisfied,  5)  no 
opinion.  In  order  to  facilitate  interpretation  of  the  results 
options  1 and  2 were  collapsed;  that  is,  "very  satisfactory" 
and  ^satisfied"  became  one  category.  Responses  3 and  4 were 
also  collapsed  into  one  category  which  included  those  who  were 
dissatisfied  or  very  dissatisfied.  The  option  "no  opinion" 
was  not  included  in  the  analysis.  For  this  reason  and  because 
of  the  presence  of  missing  data  for  some  individuals  on  certain 
items,  the  percents  will  not  necessarily  add  to  100. 

The  items  to  be  rated  by  parents  were  grouped  under  four 
headings:  Cognitive  and  curricular  related  areas,  Social  areas, 
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TABLE  II-5,  Cont'd. 

PARENTAL  SATISFACTION  WITH  VARIOUS  ASPECTS  OF  CHILD* S EDUCATION 

BY  TYPE  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
(Percentages) 
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SOCIAL  AREAS 

Getting  along  In  other 
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Child1  s personality,  and  School-home  interaction.  Each  will  be 
discussed  separately. 


Cognitive  and  Curricular  Related  Areas 

^ We  saw  above  that  for  most  parents  cognitive  and  curricular 
items  were  important  reasons  for  sending  children  to  nonpublic 
schools.  How  satisfied  are  these  parents  with  what  the  nonpublic 
schools  are  doing  for  their  children  in  these  areas?  We  shall 
consider  six  separate  areas: 

1.  Satisfaction  with  the  progress  your  child  is  making  in 
his  studies  - 

Parents  with  children  in  elementary  and  secondary  non- 
public schools  were  overvrhelmingly  satisfied  with  the 
progress  their  children  were  making  in  sehool.  Percentages 
ranged  from  86  to  100  percent. 

2.  Satisfaction  with  the  grading/evaluating  policy  practice  - 

Parents  were  generally  somewhat  less  satisfied  with 
the  grading/evaluating  policy  practice  at  their  respective 
schools  than  with  their  children’s  progress.  However, 
the  overwhelming  majority  (78  to  100  percent  ) were  satisfied. 

The  parents  of  denominational  school  children  were  more 
satisfied  with  secondary  evaluation  practices  than  they  were 
with  elementary  ones.  The  opposite  was  true  of  Independent 
school  parents. 


\ 
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3.  Satisfaction  with  Math  and  Science  instruction  - English 
Instruction  - Social  Studies 

Math*  Science,  English  and  social  studies  are  subjects 

included  in  all  school  curricula  at  both  the  elementary  and 

/ 

secondary  levels.  Parents  were  extremely  satisfied  (7M  to 
100  percent)  with  instruction  in  these  areas. 

There  were  no  patterns  within  subject  area  as  to  whether 
the  presentation  was  better  at  the  elementary  level  or  at 
the  secondary  level.  Catholic  and  Seventh  Day  Adventist 
elementary  school  parents  did,  however,  rate  the  instruction 
in  math  and  science,  and  the  instruction  in  social  studies 
somewhat  lower  than  the  other  groups. 

if.  Satisfaction  with  Foreign  Language  Instruction. 

Unlike  the  subject  areas  mentioned  above,  foreign 
language  instruction  is  not  necessarily  part  of  the  curricula 
of  all  schools  especially  at  the  elementary  level.  For  this 
reason  many  parents  checked  the  column  no  opinion.  The  item 
did  not  take  into  account  the  fact  that  perhaps  parents  would 
like  to  see  a foreign  language  program  implemented  because 
they  are  dissatisfied  with  the  lack  of  one.  However,  they 
could  not  comment  on  that  point.  They  were  simply  asked  to 
rate  the  program  in  operation.  Because  of  a.  great  deal  of 
missing  data  at  the  elementary  level,  parental  attitudes 
will  not  be  discussed. 
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At  the  secondary  level,  57  percent  of  Seventh  Day 
Adventist  parents  were  well  satisfied  with  the  program 
in  foreign  languages.  This  percentage  rises  to  75  to 
Bit  percent  among  the  other  parental  secondary  groups. 

5,  Satisfaction  with  Vocational  Technical  or  Business  Training. 

This  area,  like  that  of  foreign  language  instruction, 
is  not  a part  of  the  curriculum  of  many  nonpublic  schools. 
This  is  especially  true  since  those  schools  that  were  voca- 
tionally oriented  were  deleted  from  the  original  sample. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  parents  who  checked 
no  opinion  and  the  amount  of  missing  data,  no  conclusions 
can  be  drawn  about  this  type  of  instruction  in  nonpublic 
schools. 

6.  Satisfaction  with  the  Teaching  Skills. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  many  parents  chose  nonpublic 
education  for  their  children  because  of  better  teachers.  Thi 
item  aims  at  assessing  how  satisfied  parents  are  with  the 
teachers  they  find  in  the  schools. 

Parents  were  overwhelmingly  satisfied  with  nonpublic 
school  teachers.  Percents  ranged  from  77  percent  to  100 
percent  satisfaction.  Independent,  Lutheran,  and  Episco- 

t 

pillian  parents  were  somewhat  more  satisfied  with  their 
teachers  at  the  elementary  level  while  Calvinist,  Catholic 
and  Seventh  Day  Adventist  parents  rated  secondary  teachers 
somewhat  higher.  i /IQ 
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CONCLUSIONS  REGARDING  PARENTAL  SATISFACTION  WITH 
COGNITIVE  AND  CURRICULAR  ASPECTS  OF  THE  NONPUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

1„  Parents  were  overwhelmingly  satisfied  with  their  children’s 
progress  in  school  and  also  with  the  grading  and  evaluating 
policy  practice. 

2.  The  parents  of  denominational  school  children  were  more 
satisfied  with  secondary  evaluation  practices  than  they  were 
with  elementary  ones.  The  opposite  was  true  of  Independent 
parents. 

3.  Most  parents  were  extremely  satisfied  with  instruction  in 
the  areas  of  math,  science,  English,  and  social  studies. 

Most  parents  of  secondary  school  children  were  satisfied 
with  the  program  in  foreign  languages. 

5,  Parents  were  overwhelmingly  satisfied  with  nonpublic 
school  teachers, 

6.  Independent,.'  Lutheran,  and  Episcopalian  school  parents 
were  somewhat  more  satisfied  with  their  teachers  at  the 
elementary  level  while  Calvinist,  Catholic  and  Seventh 
Day  Adventist  parents  thought  that  secondary  teachers 
had  better  skills. 
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Social  Areas 

Among  the  reasons  for  sending  children  to  nonpublic  schools, 
parents  gave  low  priority  to  the  presence  of  their  children’s 
friends  In  the  school.  Two  Items  In  this  section  assess  parental 
satisfaction  with  the  relationship  between  his  child  and  fellow 
students:  getting  along  with  others,  and  friends  made  in  school. 

Parents  are  overwhelmingly  satisfied  (percents  vary  from  83 
to  100  percent)  with  the  way  their  children  are  getting  along 
with  others  as  well  as  with  the  friends  their  children  have  made. 

Child’s  Personality 

\ ' • 

Six  items  included  in  this  section  relate  to  the  growth  and 

development  of  the  child’s  personality.  The  school  invariably 
plays  a role  in  this  development  either  to  the  advantage  or  detri- 
ment of  the  student. 

1.  The  School’s  Effectiveness  in  Giving  Your  Child  Confidence 
and  a Sense  of  His  Importance  as  an  Individual 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  parents  are  satisfied  with 

the  school’s  effectiveness  in  giving  their  children  confidence 

and  a sense  of  importance.  Percentages  ranged  from  82  to 

96  percent . 

2.  Your  Child’s  Opportunity  to  Develop  Independence  and  Autonomy 
While  at  This  School 

Parents  were  again  overwhelmingly  satisfied  (up  to  95  .. 
percent)  with  their  children’s  opportunities  to  develop  inde- 
pendence and  autonomy.  ; 


The  Guidance  and  Counseling  Which  Your  Child  Receives 

A majority  of  all  the  parental  groups  were  satisfied 
with  the  school's  guidances  and  counseling  programs. 

The  Influence  of  the  School  on  Your  Child's  Character  and 
Moral  Values 

Between  86  and  100  percent  of  nonpublic  school  parents 
indicated  that  they  were  satisfied  with  the  influence  the 
school  had  on  their  children's  character  and  moral  values. 

The  Extent  to  Which  Your  Child  is  Challenged  and  Stimulated 
by  the  School 

Again  a majority  of  parents  (from  74  to  100  percent 
indicated  that  they  were  satisfied  with  the  challenging  and 
stimulating  atmosphere  of  the  school. 

The  School's  Capacity  to  Give  Your  Child  an  Exposure  to  and 
Understanding  of  the  Larger  World  Outside  School 

As  on  all  previous  items,  a majority  of  parents  were 

satisfied  with  the  school's  capacity  to  give  students  an 

exposure  to  and  understanding  of  the  larger  world  outside 

the  school, 

CONCLUSIONS  REGARDING  PARENTAL  SATISFACTION  WITH  THE  SCHOOL' 
EFFECT  ON  THEIR  CHILDREN'S  PERSONALITY 

Parents  were  overwhelmingly  satisfied  with  the  following 
aspects  of  nonpublic  education: 

a)  the  school's  effectiveness  in  giving  the  student 
confidence  and  a sense  of  importance 
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b)  The  guidance  and  counseling  programs 

c)  the  influence  of  the  school  on  the  child*  3 character 
and  moral  values. 

d)  the  extent  to  which  the  student  is  challenged  and 
stimulated  by  the  school 

e)  the  school’s  capacity  to  give  the  student  an  exposure 
to  and  understanding  of  the  larger  world  outside  the 
school 

Home-School  Interaction 

Two  items  dealt  with  the  parents’  satisfaction  with 
home-school  interaction: 

1.  The  Amount  of  Voice  and  Influence  You  as  a Parent  Have  in 
Determining  School  Policies  and  Programs 

Between  6 3 and  100  percent  of  parents  of  elementary 

and  secondary  school  students  indicated  that  they  are  satis 

fied  with  their  voice  in  school  policy. 

2.  The  General  Communication  Between  School  and  Parent  About 
Your  Child’s  Education 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  elementary  and  secondary 
parents  indicated  that  they  are  well  satisfied  with  com- 
munication between  the  school  and  home. 
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Parental  Comparison  of  Nonpublic  School  With  Public  School 


It  is  possible  for  parents  to  choose  a nonpubllc  school 
education  for  their  children  and  still  believe  that  the  local 
public  school  provides  better  services  In  some  regards.  To 
assess  this,  parents  were  asked  to  Indicate  whether  they  thought 
their  nonpubllc  school  or  the  local  public  school  was  better 
on  a number  of  factors.  These  factors  are  listed  In  Table  II— 7 
for  parents  of  elementary  school  students  and  Table  II-8  for 
parents  of  secondary  students.  Parents  could  choose  one  of  five 
possible  responses  for  each  option: 

1)  Public  school  much  better 

2)  Public  school  slightly  better 

3)  Schools  about  equal 

4)  Nonpubllc  school  slightly  better 

5)  Nonpubllc  school  much  better 

In  order  to  simplify  the  presentation  of  the  results  of 
this  item,  responses  1 and  2 were  combined  as  were  responses 
4 and  5.  This  produced  three  response  categories: 

1)  Public  school  better 

2)  Schools  about  equal 

3)  Nonpubllc  school  better 

Breadth  of  Curriculum.  Variety  of  Courses 

A plurality  of  the  denominational  elementary  parents,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Episcopalians,  indicated  that  the  public 
school  curriculum  had  more  breadth, and  variety.  Percents  ranged 
from  31  to  61  percent.  Independent  and  Episcopalian  elementary 
parents,  49  and  45  percent  respectively  felt  that  their  nonpubllc 
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Public  School  Better  category  includes  much  better  and  slightly  better. 

Nonpub 11c  School  Better  Includes  much  better  and  slightly  better. 

Percentages  do  not  add  to  100  because  of  missing  data  and/or  rounding  errors. 
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schools  offered  a greater  breadth  of  curriculum  and  variety  of 
courses. 

At  the  secondary  level,  only  the  Episcopalian  parents 
Indicated  that  their  schools  offered  a greater  breadth  of 
curriculum.  Parents  of  all  other  students  at  the  secondary  level 

felt  that  the  public  schools  had  more  to  offer.  . 

/ 

Putting  Student  in  the  Best  Position  for  College?  Admission 
A plurality  of  Independent,  Calvinist,  Episcopal  and 
Catholic  parents  felt  that  their  children's  enrollment  in  a 

i 

i 

nonpublic  elementary  school  gave  their  children  a better  chance 
for  admission  to  college  than  would  the  public  schools.  Fifty- 

one  percent  of  Lutheran  and  ^3  percent  of  Seventh 'Day  Adventist 

• \. 

parents  indicated  that  public  and  nonpublic  elenjentary  schools 

\ 

were  about  equal  in  putting  students  in  the  best  position  for 
college  admission. 

At  the  secondary  level,  a majority  of  Independent,  Lutheran, 
Episcopal,  and  Catholic  parents  considered  the  nonpublic  school 
an  advantage  for  college  admission.  A plurality  of  Calvinist 
and  Seventh  Day  Adventist  parents  indicated  that  there  were  no 
differences  between  public  and  their  secondary  schools  concerning 
an  advantageous  position  for  admission  to  college. 

In  general,  it  can  be  said  that  few  parents  felt  that 
children  in  public  schools  had  a distinctly  better  chance  of 
admission  to  college  than  their  own  nonpublic  school  children. 

. 156 
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However,  they  were  divided  on  whether  the  nonpublic  school  was 
better  or  whether  the  public  school  and  nonpublic  school  were 
about  equal* 

With  the  exception  of  the  Calvinist  and  Seventh  Day  Ad- 
ventist parents,  all  other  parents  felt  that  having  their  children 
enrolled  in  a nonpublic  secondary  school  gave  them  more  of  an  ad- 
vantage for  college  admission  than  being  enrolled  in  a nonpublic 
elementary  school* 

Developing  Democratic  Attitudes  and  Values 

A plurality  of  Calvinist,  Lutheran,  and  Catholic  parents 
of  elementary  school  children  indicated  that  public  and  nonpublic 
schools  were  about  equal  in  developing  democratic  attitudes  and 
values*  On  the  other  hand.  Independent,  Episcopal,  and  Seventh 
Day  Adventist  parents  felt  that  their  schools  did  a better  Job 
at  the  elementary  level* 

At  the  secondary  level,  a plurality  of  Independent,  Calvinist 
and  Catholic  parents  indicated  that  public  and  nonpublic  schools 
were  about  equal  in  the  development  of  democratic  attitudes*  A 
plurality  of  Lutheran,  Episcopal  and  Seventh  Day  Adventist  parents 
indicated  that  their  own  nonpublic  schools  were  better  in  this 
regard. 
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Providing  All  Around  Development  _ 

Because  of  the  ambiguity  of  this  Item,  one  cannot  be  certain 

of  the  aspects  that  parents  considered  when  responding  to  this 
option.  (It  might  be  better  considered  a general  or  overall 

satisfaction  index. ) 

A plurality  of  Independent,  Episcopal,  Catholic  and  Seventh 
Day  Adventist  elementary  school  parents  Indicated  that  their  own 
schools  were  superior  to  the  public  school  In  providing  all  around 
development.  Fifty  percent  of  Calvinist  elementary  parents 
thought  public  and  nonpublic  schools  were  about  equal  on  the  sub- 
ject. Lutheran  parents  were  divided  on  the  Issue.  Forty-four 
percent  Indicated  that  the  schools  were  about  equal  while  another 
MM  percent  considered  Lutheran  schools  better  at  providing  all 
around  development. 

Turning  to  the  secondary  level,  the  results  were  consistent 
across  all  school  types.  A plurality  of  parents  from  all  schools 
considered  their  respective  nonpublic  schools  better  than  public 

schools  in  providing  all  around  development  for  their  children. 

! ' 

R„hMng  Shoulders  With  a Variety  of  Classmates 

Parents  in  general  indicated  that  they  were  not  sending  their 
j children  to  nonpublic  schools  because  of  freedom  from  racial  or 

' disrupting  social  mixtures.  At  the  same  time  a large  number  of 

parents  indicated  that  a diverse  student  body  was  not  a reason 
I for  their  choosing  nonpublic  education.  The  option  "rubbing 
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shoulders  with  a variety  of  elassi  lates"  reveals  their  conception 
of  the  composition  of  the  student  body  of  their  children* s 
schools. 

At  both  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels,  a plurality 
of  all  parents  with  the  exception  of  Catholic  and  Seventh  Day 
Adventist  parents,  indicated  that  public  schools  offered  children 
more  opportunities  to  rub  shoulders  with  a variety  of  classmates. 

A plurality  of  Catholic  and  Seventh  Day  Adventist  elementary 
and  secondary  parents  indicated  that  the  public  and  nonpublic 
schools  were  about  the  same  on  this  issue. 

Opportunity  for  Student  to  Develop  Independence  and  Autonomy 

A majority  of  parents  of  students  in  both  elementary  and 
secondary  Independent  and  Episcopal  schools  indicated  that  their 
own  schools  provided  better  opportunities  than  public  schools 
for  students  to  develop  independence  and  autonomy.  Lutheran 
secondary  parents  also  felt  their  schools  did  a better  job.  A 
plurality  of  parents  of  all  other  school  children  indicated  that 
they  felt  public  and  nonpublic  schools  provided  equal  opportunities 
to  develop  independence  and  autonomy. 

Stimulating  a Long-Range  Motivation  for  Learning 

A large  majority,  between  51  and  89  percent,  of  parents  of 
elementary  and  secondary  nonpublic  school  children  indicated  that 
their  own  institutions  did  a better  job  in  stimulating  a long 
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range  motivation  for  learning  than  did  public  schools.  Inde- 
pendent school  parents  felt  the  influence  on  motivation  was 
greater  at  the  elementary  level  while  the  denominational  school 
parents  felt  that  the  greater  influence  was  at  the  secondary 
level. 

Absence  of  Divisive  Social  Cliques 

A majority  of  elementary  and  secondary  Independent  and 
Episcopal  parents  indicated  that  their  own  schools  had  fewer 
divisive  social  cliques  than  the  public  schools.  Lutheran 
secondary  parents  also  felt  this  way.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
plurality  of  Calvinist,  Catholic  and  Seventh  Day  Adventist 
parents  considered  that  both  public  and  nonpublic  education  had 
equal  representations  of  divisive  social  cliques. 

CONCLUSIONS  REGARDING  PARENTAL  COMPARISONS  OP  PUBLIC 

AND  NONP’JBLI C SCHOOLS 

1.  Independent  elementary  parents  and  Episcopal  elementary 
and  secondary  parents  indicated  that  their  nonpublic  schools 
offered  a greater  breadth  of  curriculum  and  variety  of 
courses.  Parents  of  all  other  students  felt  that  the 
public  schools  had  more  to  offer  In  way  of  curriculum. 

2.  At  both  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels  a majority 
of  Independent,  Episcopal  and  Catholic  parents  indicated 
that  their  children's  enrollment  in  a nonpublic  school.would 
help  their  chances  of  admission  to  college. 
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3.  Pew  parents  felt  that  children  in  public  schools  had  a 
distinctly  better  chance  of  admission  to  college  than 
their  own  nonpublic  school  children. 

4.  With  the  exception  of  Calvinist1;  and  Seventh  Day  Adventist 
parents,  secondary  parents  felt  that  having  their  children 
enrolled  in  a nonpublic  secondary  school  gave  them  more  of 
an  advantage  for  college  admission  that  did  elementary 
school  parents. 

5.  Independent,  Episcopal  and  Seventh  Day  Adventist  parents 
of  elementary  school  children  felt  that  their  schools  did 
a better  Job  of  developing  democratic  attitudes  and  values 
than  did  the  public  schools. 

6.  At  the  secondary  level,  a plurality  of  Lutheran,  Episcopal, 
and  Seventh  Day  Adventist  parents  indicated  that  their  own 
nonpublic  schools  were  better  than  public  schools  in  the 
development  of  democratic  attitudes. 

7.  With  the  exception  of  Calvinist  and  Lutheran  parents  of 
elementary  school  children,  a plurality  of  all  other  parents 
indicated  that  their  own  schools  were  superior  to  the  public 
schools  in  providing  all  around  development. 

8.  At  both  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels,  a plurality  of 
all  parents,  with  the  exception  of  Catholic  and  Seventh  Day 
Adventist  parents,  indicated  that  public  schools  offered 

is-  ■ 
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children  more  opportunities  to  rub  shoulders  with  a 
variety  of  classmates. 

9.  A majority  of  parents  of  students  in  both  elementary 
and  secondary  Independent  and  Episcopal  schools  indi- 
cated that  their  own  schools  provided  better  opportunity 
for  students  to  develop  independence  and  autonomy.  A 
majority  of  Lutheran  secondary  parents  also  felt  their 
schools  did  a better  Job  in  this  area  than  the  public 
schools. 

10.  A large  majority  of  parents  of  elementary  and  secondary 
nonpub  lie  school  children  indicated  that  their  own 
institutions  did  a better  Job  of  stimulating  a long 
range  motivation  for  learning  than  did  public  schools. 

11.  A majority  of  elementary  and  secondary  Independent  and 
Episcopal  parents  indicated  that  their  own  schools  had 
fewer  divisive  social  cliques  than  the  public  schools. 

] A majority  of  Lutheran  secondary  parents  also  felt  this 
way. 
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Perception  of  Various  Aspects  of  Their 
Education  in  Nonpublic  Schools 

Students  were  asked  to  rate  aspects  of  their  education  on  a 
six  point  scale.  The  response  categories  were  1)  Excellent, 

2)  Good,  3)  Satisfactory,  i|)  Unsatisfactory,  5)  Very  Unsatisfactory 
6)  Not  applicable,  no  opinion.  Table  II-9  presents  the  results  of 
the  question.  For  ease  of  interpretation,  response  category 
1)  excellent,  and  2)  good,  were  combined  to  form  one  category. 

The  response  3)  satisfactory  forms  a category  by  itself.  A com- 
bination of  the  responses  *0  unsatisfactory,  and  5)  very  unsatis- 
factory form  a third  category.  The  last  possible  response  6)  not 
applicable,  no  opinion,  was  not  recorded.  For  this  reason  and 
because  of  missing  data,  percents  may  not  add  to  100  percent. 

Academic  Areas 

Between  56  and  75  percent  of  students  in  grades  11  and  12 
from  all  types  of  schools  agreed  that  the  programs  in  mathematics 
and  science  in  their  schools  were  either  excellent  or  good, 

A majority  of  students  in  Independent,  Calvinist,  Episcopal 
and  Catholic  schools  indicated  that  the  English  or  language  arts 
program  was  in  the  same  excellent-good  category.  A plurality 
of  Lutheran  students,  1)9  percent,  indicated  that  their  program 
was  also  either  excellent  or  good.  Fifty-seven  percent  of 
Seventh  Day  Adventist  students  considered  the  English  or  language 
arts  program  in  their  schools  to  be  satisfactory. 


STUDENT  RATING  ON  VARIOUS  ASPECTS  OF  THEIR  NONPUBLIC  EDUCATION 

(Percentages) 
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A plurality  of  all  students,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Seventh  Day  Adventist  student  group,  indicated  that  their  foreign 
language  programs  were  either  excellent  or  good.  Forty-three  of  the 
Seventh  Day  Adventist  students  considered  their  programs  in  the 
excellent-good  category  while  a corresponding  1*3  percent  indicated 
that  the  language  programs  were  satisfactory. 

Social  studies  programs  were  considered  either  excellent  or 
good  by  a majority  of  students  with  the  exception  in  the  Lutheran 
schools  were  **1  percent  of  students  indicated  that  their  social 
studies  programs  were  satisfactory. 

Between  1*1  and  1*9  percent  of  students  in  Independent,  Lutheran, 
Episcopal,  Catholic  and  Seventh  Day  Adventist  schools  indicated  that 
their  library  facilities  and  school  materials  were  either  excellent 
or  good.  Lutheran  students  were  divided  on  the  issue.  Thirty-nine 
percent  considered  the  facilities  to  be  either  excellent  or  good 
while  38  percent  indicated  that  they  were  unsatisfactory. 

A rating  of  either  excellent  or  good  was  given  to  the  guidance 
or  counseling  programs  by  at  least  a plurality  of  all  student  groups 

Religion-Values 

At  least  r plurality  of  students  (between  38  and  75  percent) 
from  both  the  denominational  and  the  Independent  schools  indicated 
that  their  moral  and  value  education  was  either  excellent  or  good. 
Concerning  religious  education,  again  at  least  a plurality  of  the 
denominational  students  (between  1*2  and  85  percent),  indicated  that 
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it  was  either  eKcellent  or  good.  Sixty-one  percent  of  the  Inde- 
pendent students  did  not  respond  to  this  item* 

There  was  a great  deal  of  missing  data  on  the  question  of 
sex  education.  However,  of  those  who  did  respond,  a plurality  of 
students,  with  the  exception  of  Lutherans,  indicated  that  the  pro- 
gram was  either  unsatisfactory  or  very  unsatisfactory. 

Extra-Curricular  Activities 

A majority  of  students  in  all  schools,  with  the  exception  of 
Seventh  Day  Adventist  students,  indiaated  that  the  extra-curricular 
activities  and  opportunities  offered  by  their  respective  schools  were 
either  excellent  or  good.  Forty-three  percent  of  Seventh  Day  Ad- 
ventist students  thought  the  programs  were  either  excellent  or  good, 
while  an  additional  4 3 percent  thought  the  programs  were  either 
unsatisfactory  or  very  unsatisfactory. 

It  should  be  noted  that  many  students  failed  to  rate  the  school* s 
program  in  the  arts,  studio  or  creative  work.  Of  those  who  did  re- 
spond, a plurality  of  Independent  and  Episcopal  students,  37  percent, 
indicated  that  the  program  was  either  excellent  or  good.  Half  of 
the  Calvinist  students  and  ^3  percent  of  Seventh  Day  Adventist  stu- 
dents considered  the  program  in  their  schools  as  either  unsatisfactory 
or  very  unsatisfactory.  Thirty-one  percent  of  Lutheran  students 
indicated  that  their  program  was  satisfactory.  Catholic  students 
were  divided  on  the  issue  among  the  three  categories.  Twenty-two 
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percent  indicated  that  the  art  program  was  either  excellent  or 
good,  21  percent  found  it  satisfactory  and  19  percent  considered 
it  either  unsatisfactory  or  very  unsatisfactory.  The  results  of 
this  item  'indi cate d that  the  student  perceived  quality  of  the  art 
program  in  nonpublic  schools  is  quite  uneven. 

Student  Related  Variables 

With  the  exception  of  Lutheran  students,  between  55  and  71 
percent  of  all  students  considered  the  school*  s ability  to  stimu- 
late the  student  to  learn  as  either  excellent  or  good.  Forty- 
one  percent  of  the  Lutheran  students  rated  the  stimulation  as 
satisfactory.  However  nearly  as  many,  38  percent,  indicated  that 
it  was  either  excellent  or  good. 

A plurality  of  students  indicated  that  their  respective 
schools  did  either  an  excellent  or  good  Job  of  providing  encourage- 
ment to  become  independent, 

StudentSi  reactions  to  the  success  of  the  school  in  giving 
them  an  understanding  of  and  exposure  to  the  larger  world  outside 
the  school  were  varied.  A plurality  of  Independent  (37  percent), 
Lutheran  (M6  percent),  and  Episcopal  (Ml  percent),  students  felt 
that  the  school’s,  attempt  was  either  unsatisfactory  or  very  un- 
satisfactory. Thirty-eight  percent  of  Calvinist  students  and 
58  percent  of  Seventh  Day  Adventist  students  indicated  that  the 
school's  success  was  satisfactory.  Only  Catholic  students,  witfc 
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53  percent,  had  a majority  indicating  that  the  schools  ability 
was  either  excellent  or  good.  Here  is  another  item  where  a public 
school  referent  is  needed. 

Between  M and  57  percent  of  Lutheran,  Calvinist,  Catholic, 
and  Seventh  Day  Adventist  students  indicated  that  the  social  life 
provided  by  the  school  was  either  excellent  or  good.  The  Inde- 
pendent school  students  classified  the  school’s  ability  to  pro- 
vide social  life  as  either  satisfactory  (32  percent)  or  unsatis- 
factory or  very  unsatisfactory  (32  percent).  Forty-six  percent 
of  the  Episcopal  students  indicated  that  the  social  life  provided 
by  their  schools  was  either  unsatisfactory  or  very  unsatisfactory. 

A majority  of  all  students  indicated  that  the  school’s  success 
in  helping  them  to  gain  confidence  and  a sense  of  their  importance 
as  an  individual  was  either  excellent  or  good. 

CONCLUSIONS  REGARDING  STUDENT  PERCEPTIONS  OF  VARIOUS 
ASPECTS  OF  A NONPUBLIC  SCHOOL  EDUCATION 

1,  A majority  of  all  student  groups  rated  programs  in  mathe- 
matics and  science  in  their  respective  nonpublic  schools 
as  very  good, 

2.  At  least  a plurality  of  all  student  groups  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Seventh  Day  Adventist  students  considered  the  English 
program  as  very  good. 


3.  With  the  exception  of  Seventh  Day  Adventist  students,  foreign 
language  programs  were  considered  very  good  by  at  least  a 


plurality  of  all  student  gr''*”'" 
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4.  Social  studies  programs  were  considered  to  be  very  good  by 
a majority  of  all  the  student  groups  excepting  the  Lutheran 
students. 

5.  With  the  exception  of  Lutheran  students,  a plurality  of  all 
student  groups  indicated  that  their  library  facilities  and 
school  materials  were  very  good. 

6.  A plurality  of  all  students  rated  the  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing programs  in  their  nonpublic  schools  as  very  good. 

7.  Moral  or  value  education  was  considered  very  good  by  at  least 
a plurality  of  all  the  nonpublic  school  student  groups. 

8.  At  least  a plurality  of  denominational  students  indicated 
that  the  religious  education  programs  of  their  schools  were 
very  good.  A very  small  percentage  rated  these  programs  as 
unsatisfactory. 

9.  A plurality  of  students,  with  the  exception  of  Lutheran 
students,  indicated  that  the  sex  education  programs  in 
their  schools  were  unsatisfactory. 

10.  A majority  of  students  in  nonpublic  schools,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Seventh  Day  Adventist  students,  indicated  that  the 
extra-curricular  activities  and  opportunities  offered  by 
their  respective  schools  were  very  good. 


11.  A plurality  of  Independent  and  Episcopal  students  indicated 
that  their  school’s  program  in  the  arts  was  very  good.  This 
item  was  omitted  by  a large  percentage  of  students. 

12.  With  the  exception  of  Lutheran  students,  a majority  of  students 
considered  the  school’s  ability  to  stimulate  the  students  to 
learn  as  very  good. 

13.  At  least  a plurality  of  students  indicated  that  their  respective 
schools  did  a very  good  Job  of  providing  encouragement  to 
become  independent. 

Hi.  Only  a majority  of  Catholic  students  indicated  that  the  shhool’s 
attempt  to  give  them  an  understanding  of  the  larger  world  out- 
side the  school  was  very  good.  A plurality  of  Independent, 
Lutheran,  and  Episcopal  students  considered  their  school’s  at- 
tempt as  unsatisfactory. 

15.  A plurality  of  Lutheran,  Calvinist,  Catholic  and  Seventh  Day 
Adventist  students  indicated  that  the  social  life  provided  by 
the  school  was  very  good. 

16.  The  school’s  success  in  helping  students  to  gain  confidence  and 
a sense  of  importance  was  rated  very  good  by  a majority  of  all 
the  student  groups. 

17.  When  all  the  items  were  considered  together,  the  overall 
impression  one  receives  is  that  nonpublic  school  students  are 
satisfied  with  their  respective  schools.  A public  school 
referent  would  have  helped  the  analysis  considerably. 
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III  - AFFECTIVE  EMPHASIS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS 

This  section  of  the  analysis  of  the  Kraushaar  data  deals 
with  the  attitudes  of  students,  parents,  faculty,  school  heads 
and  governing  board  members  toward  the  religious,  moral  and 
disciplinary  milieu  of  the  schools.  In  addition  it  analyzes  the 
reported  grievances  and  concerns  of  students.  In  reading  this 
section,  like  others,  the  reader  must  keep  in  mind  the  relative- 
ly small  samples  in  some  cells  which  in  turn  result  in  a high 
standard  error  associated  with  the  reported  percentages.  These 
results  at  best,  therefore,  must  be  considered  speculative. 

Religious  Emphasis* 

Religious  Instruction 

Respondents  in  church  related  schools  were  asked  the  follow- 
ing questions  dealing  with  religious  instruction: 

FOR  CHURCH  RELATED  SCHOOLS  ONLY : 

Does  your  school  give  instruction  in  the  religious 
tenets  of  the  school*  s denomination?  <| 

yes * 

no 

Is  this  instruction:  1 

Required  for  all  students  ••••••••:;*****- 

Required  for  all  students  of  school* s 
R denomination,  voluntary  for  other  students... 2 
Voluntary  for  all  students ••••• 

Table  III-l  presents  the  data.  All  of  the  Lutheran, 

Catholic  and  Seventh  Day  Adventist  schools  sampled  reported  that 

they  offered  Instruction  in  the  religious  tenets  of  the  school 

«A11  calvlnlal  secondary  actiools  omitted  due  to  small  sample 
size. 
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denomination.  Forty-one  percent  of  the  Calvinist,  25  percent  of 
the  Episcopal  elementary  and  31  percent  of  the  Episcopal  secondary 
schools  reported  not  offering  religious  instruction. 

In  those  schools  offering  religious  instruction  it  was 
required  of  all  students  regardless  of  their  denomination  in  all 
of  the  Lutheran,  Seventh  Day  Adventist  and  Episcopal  elementary 
schools.  In  11  percent  of  the  Calvinist  schools,  31  percent  of 
the  Catholic  elementary  schools  and  M8  percent  of  the  Catholic 
secondary  schools  religious  instruction  was  required  of  all 
students  of  the  school’s  denomination  but  was  voluntary  for  all 
other  students.  In  11  percent  of  the  Episcopal  secondary  schools 
and  3 percent  of  the  Catholic  elementary  schools  religious  in- 
struction was  purely  voluntary. 

These  statistics  on  religious  Instruction  in  church  related 
schools  of  course  come  as  no  surprise.  We  saw  in  Section  II 
that  one  of  the  principal  reasons  parents  had  for  electing 
these  schools  was  the  fact  of  religious  instruction. 

The  heads  of  all  nonpublic  schools  were  asked  to  estimate 
the  emphasis  placed  on  religious  instruction  in  their  schools. 
Table  III-2  presents  the  results.  At  the  elementary  level  better 
than  four  out  of  ten  school  heads  from  Calvinist,  Lutheran  and 
Seventh  Day  Adventist  schools  felt  religious  instruction  was 
a major  emphasis  of  the  school.  Eight  percent  of  the  Episcopal 
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and  19  percent  of  the  Catholic  elementary  school  heads  saw  re- 
ligious instruction  receiving  the  major  emphasis  within  the 
curriculum. 

School  heads  reported  that  religious  Instruction  received 
equal  emphasis  with  secular  instruction  In  close  to  one  out  of 
five  Calvinist,  three  out  of  ten  Lutheran,  one  out  of  four 
Episcopal  and  three  out  of  ten  Catholic  elementary  schools. 

At  the  elementary  level  one  out  of  four  or  fewer  schools 
emphasized  religious  Instruction  to  the  same  extent  as  a single 
secular  course.  At  the  secondary  level  the  ratio  rose  to  four  out 
Of  ten  Episcopal  schools  but  remained  fairly  constant  In  the 
other  denominational  schools.  Thus  the  picture  that  emerges  Is 
one  of  substantial  religious  emphasis,  an  emphasis  exceeding  the 
equivalent  of  one  course  In  most  of  the  denominational  schools. 

The  data  in  Table  III-2  would  indicate  that  either  religious 
instruction  permeates  instruction  in  secular  subjects  In  a majority 
of  the  church  related  schools  or  at  the  very  least,  receives  more 
curricular  time  than  equivalent  secular  courses.  The  school  heads 
were  in  fact  asked  the  extent  to  which  religion  Influenced  the 
secular  subjects  taught  in  their  schools.  Further,  they  were 
asked  which  subjects  (if  any)  were  so  influenced.  Table  III-3 

presents  these  data. 

A substantial  percentage  of  Calvinist,  Lutheran  and  Seventh 
Day  Adventist  administrators  reported  that  religion  Influenced 
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instruction  quite  a bit  in  nearly  all  of  the  subject  areas 
listed. 

A majority  of  Episcopal  and  Catholic  administrators  felt  that 
instruction  in  secular  subjects  particularly  the  social  sciences, 
humanities,  history,  art  and  music  was  influenced  by  religion  to 
some  extent.  In  close  to  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  Independent 
elementary  schools  the  school  head  did  not  see  religion  signi— 
ficantly  influencing  instruction  in  secular  subjects.  However 
close  to  one  out  of  five  Independent  secondary  school  heads  re- 
ported that  religious  instruction  equalled  that  given  one  secular 

subject. 

As  a check  on  the  perception  of  the  school  head,  the  faculty 
also  reported  the  extent  to  which  they  felt  religion  influenced 
their  instruction.  Table  III-4  presents  these  data.  The  Calvinist 
and  Seventh  Day  Adventist  faculties  and  the  Lutheran  elementary 
faculty  data  corresponds  closely  to  the  perceptions  of  the  school 
administrators.  A majority  of  faculty  members  in  these  denomin- 
ational schools  reported  that  religion  influenced  their  instruction 

quite  a bit. 

The  Episcopal  faculty  members  were  more  likely  than  the  ad- 
ministrators to  report  that  religion  did  not  significantly 
influence  their  instruction.  In  fact,  close  to  three-quarters  of 
the  faculty  at  both  levels  indicated  that  their  instruction  was 
not  significantly  influenced  by  religion.  This  pattern  of  less 
.influence  of  religion  on  instruction  by  the  faculty  was  also 
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RELIGIOUS  INFLUENCE  ON  SECULAR  SUBJECTS  AS  REPORTED  BY  FACULTY 

(Percentages 
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exhibited , but  to  a less  extent  In  Catholic  schools.  In  the 
Catholic  schools  a plurality  of  teachers  at  both  levels  felt 
that  their  Instruction  was  influenced  at  least  to  some  extent. 

The  Lutheran  secondary  teachers  reported  being  less  influenced 
by  religion  than  was  reported  by  their  administrators.  However 
only  four  percent  of  the  Lutheran  secondary  faculty  felt  that 
they  were  not  significantly  influenced.  The  vast  majority  of 
faculty  in  the  Independent  schools  felt  that  religion  did  not 
influence  their  instruction. 

These  data  would  seem  to  indicate  that  in  the  church  related 
school  by  the  admission  of  the  faculty  and/or  the  school  heads 
religion  does  permeate  instruction  in  most  secular  subjects  at 
lea^t  to  some  extent.  This  conclusion  is,  of  course,  based  on 
very  small  sample  size  and  should  by  all  means  be  replicated. 
However,  logically  the  results  follow  common  sense  notions  about 
instruction  in  church  related  schools  and  should  come  as  no  sur- 
prise. It  does  appear  that  in  the  eyes  of  a substantial  majority 
of  faculty  and/or  administrators  tho  complete  separation  of  the 
secular  from  the  religious  in  the  curriculum  of  the  church  re- 
lated schools  is  a fiction.  What  effect,  if  any,  this  perceived 
permeation  has  on  the  students  is  unknown  and  should  receive 
careful  study.  There  is  considerable  evidence^  that  parental 

lgee  for  example  $ Coleman,  J.  S.  et  al. , Equality  of  Educational 
Opportunity.  Washington,  D.C.:  Government  Printing  Office,  l9bb. 
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and  peer  Influence  have  a greater  effect  on  the  child1  s aca- 
demic performance  than  does  school.  However,  Newcomb’s  Bennington 
study2  does  prove  that  intensive  permeation  of  all  aspects  of 
school  life  can  produce  lasting  attltudinal  and  behavioral 
changes  in  college  students. 


Parental  and  Governing  Board  Members1  Perception  of  Religious 
Emphasis 

The  degree  to  which  parents  and  governing  board  members  see 
religion  emphasized  in  this  sample  of  nonpublic  schools  is  pre- 
sented in  Table  III-5.  The  similar  wording  allows  the  comparison 
of  the  data  in  Table  III-5  to  the  perceptions  of  the  school  ad- 
ministrators shown  in  Table  III-2.  In  the  Calvinist,  Lutheran, 
and  Seventh  Day  Adventist  schools  a majority  of  parents,  governing 
board  members  and  school  heads  agree  that  religion  should  be  given 
at  least  a substantial  emphasis  exceeding  that  given  one  secular 
subject. 

In  the  Catholic  schools  approximately  10  percent  more  of  the 
parents  and  board  members  than  school  heads  felt  that  religion 
received  an  emphasis  equal  to  one  secular  subject.  Conversely,  a 
larger  percentage  of  school  heads  than  either  parents  or  board 
members  felt  that  religious  instruction  was  the  major  emphasis  of 
the  school.  While  there  are  differences  between  the  Catholic 
parents,  governing  board  members  and  school  heads  on  the  perceived 


'Newcomb  T.  M. , Attitude  development  as  a function  of  reference 
groups:  The  Bennington  study.  In  M.  Sherif,  An  Outline  of 
Socikl  Psychology , IN**  York:  Harper,  19*8,  1^-15*: 
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emphasis  given  religious  Instruction,  It  Is  Important  to  note 
that  two-thirds  of  all  of  the  groups  felt  that  It  received  more 
emphasis  than  Is  given  a single  secular  course. 

Perhaps  the  most  Interesting  data  In  Table  III-5  concern 
the  perception  of  the  Independent  secondary  school  governing 
board  members.  Close  to  one  out  of  five  felt  that  there  should 
be  substantial  religious  emphasis  but  more  on  secular  subjects. 
Further,  a larger  percentage  of  board  members  than  school  heads 
felt  that  religion  should  be  given  the  same  emphasis  as  one 
secular  course.  It  could  be  that  these  differences  are  merely 
sampling  artifacts,  l.e.,  several  board  members  from  the  same 
school  responding  similarly.  However,  the  data  suggest  the 
need  for  larger  samples  that  would  permit  additional  crossbreaks 
and  the  matching  of  school  heads  and  school  board  members  with 
their  respective  schools. 


1.  The  majority  of  all  church  related  schools  offer  Instruction 
In  the  religious  tenets  of  the  denomination. 

2.  In  the  majority  of  all  schools  religious  Instruction  was 
required  of  all  students.  Catholic  schools  were  more  likely 
than  other  church  related  schools  to  place  religious  Instruc- 
tion on  a voluntary  basis  for  pupils  of  other  faiths. 


CONCLUSIONS  REGARDING  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION 
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3.  In  most  denominational  schools  religion  receives  consider- 
able emphasis,  exceeding  that  of  a single  secular  subject. 


4.  According  to  a majority  of  school  heads  and  faculty  in  most 
denominational  schools  religion  does  influence  their  instruc- 
tion in  secular  subjects.  It  would  appear  that  administrators 
and  faculty  uo  see  religion  permeating  the  curriculum.  The 
extent  to  which  this  perceived  permeation  affects  students 

is  not  known. 

5.  The  majority  of  parents  and  governing  board  members  of  church 
related  schools  feel  that  religion  should  receive  substantial 
emphasis,  at  least  more  emphasis  than  that  given  one  secular 
subject. 

6.  It  would  appear  that  a majority  of  all  of  the  publics 
sampled  associated  with  church  related  schools  feel  that 
religion  and  religious  instruction  should  play  a sub- 
stantial role  in  the  curriculum  and  atmosphere  of  the 


school. 
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Moral  and  Value  Emphasis 
Faculty  and  'Administrative'  Views 

The  administrators  and  faculty  were  asked  to  react  to  the 
following  statement: 

This  school  has  as  much  responsibility  for  the 
moral  development  as  for  the  Intellectual 
growth  of  its  students  

i 

1 2 3 H 5 

strongly  tend  to  tend  to  strongly  No 

agree  agree  disagree  disagree  opinion 

The  statement  tends  to  be  ambiguous.  One  could,  for  example, 

strongly  disagree  either  because  he  felt  that  the  school  did 

not  have  as  much  responsibility  for  the  moral  development  as 

for  intellectual  growth  or  because  he  felt  that  It  should  have 

more  responsibility.  In  any  event,  Tables  III-6  and  III-7 

present  the  results. 

Tables  III-6  and  III-7  clearly  show  that  the  vast  majority 

of  administrators  , faculty  and  governing  board  members  agree  that 

/ 

their  elementary  or  secondary  school  has  as  much  responsibility 

/ 

for  moral  development  as  it  does  for  the  Intellectual  growth  of 

/ 

students. 

Given  this  positive  attitude  toward  the  moral  development 
of  students  the  next  set  of  questions  explores  the  methods  used  - 
to  achieve  this  development.  The  school  heads  and  faculty  were 
asked  to  react  to  the  following: 
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’Agree*  category  combines  the  strongly  agree  and  agree  options 
'Disagree'  category  combines  the  strongly  dfs agree  and  disagree  options. 

Percentages  do  not  add  to  100  because  of  missing  data  and/or  rounding  errors. 
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Some  schools  take  as  a primary  purpose  the  transmission 
and  preservation  of  values  and  standards  that  are  part 
of  a received  tradition,  culture  or  religion,  while  other 
schools  emphasl7,e  a critical  examination  of  established 
and  evolving  values  and  development  of  a student's 
capacity  to  formulate  his  own  values.  Circle  below  the 
number  which  best  represents  the  relative  emphasis  your 
school  places,  in  practice,  on  the  two  goals. 

Transmit  values  of  Critically  examine, 

culture  or  religion  12  3*56  develop  own  values 

Using  the  same  scale  indicate  where  you  think  the  relative 
emphasis  should  be  placed 

12  3*56 

Tables  III-8  and  II 1-9  show  the  perceptions  of  the  adminis- 
trators and  faculty  on  the  emphasis  presently  given  to  the  trans- 
mission of  culture  or  religion  as  opposed  to  developing  the 
student's  capacity  to  formulate  his  own  values.  Tables  III-10 
and  HI— 11  present  the  perceptions  of  what  the  relative  emphasis 
to  the  two  approaches  to  developing  values  should  be. 

Tables  I1I-8  and  III-10  containing  the  elementary  school 
data  will  be  considered  first.  (For  some  unknown  reason  there 
are  considerable  missing  data  in  these  tables).  For  purposes  of 
analysis,  categories  1 and  2 can  be  considered  as  favoring  the 
teacher  transmitting  the  values;  categories  3 and  * as  favoring 
a balance  between  direct  transmission  and  developing  the  student's 
ability  to  formulate  his  own  values;  categories  5 and  6 can  be 
considered  as  favoring  the  student's  development  of  the  capacity 
to  formulate  his  own  values.  Within  the  Independent  elementary 
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Percentages  do  not  add  to  100  because  of  missing  data  and/or  rounding  error 
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schools  the  school  heads  and  faculty  are  rather  close  in  their 
evaluations  of  present  practices.  One  out  of  five  administrators 
and  one  out  of  four  of  the  faculty  favor  direct  transmission  of 
values,  while  close  to  50  percent  of  both  groups  favor  a balance 
between  the  two  approaches.  The  last  category,  those  choosing 
the  development  of  the  student* s capacity  to  formulate  his  own 
values,  has  the  largest  difference  between  the  two  groups  with 
13  percent  of  the  administrators,  as  compared  to  24  percent  of 
the  faculty,  indicating  that  this  wa3  the  present  approach  to  the 
development  of  values  within  their  schools.  However,  a high  per- 
centage of  administrators  (33  percent)  and  teachers  (30  percent) 
felt  that  the  emphasis  in  v«tlue  development  should  be  toward  the 
development  of  critical  powers  on  the  part  of  the  students. 

The  Calvinist,  Lutheran  and  Seventh  Day  Adventist  elementary 
school  respondents  were  more  likely  than  Catholic  or  Episcopal 
respondents  to  indicate  that  present  practices  tended  toward 
direct  transmission  of  values  and  that  the  emphasis  should  be 
toward  this  type  of  direct  transmission.  Further,  Catholic  and 
Episcopal  administrators  and  faculty  were  more  likely  than  the 
other  respondents  from  church  related  elementary  schools  to 
indicate  that  the  emphasis  should  be  toward  developing  critical 
faculties  in  students  for  formulating  their  own  values.  At 
least  a plurality  of  the  elementary  denominational  school  re- 
spondents (except  Seventh  Day  Adventist  and  Lutheran  administrators) 
felt  that  a balance  should  be  achieved  between  the  two  approaches. 

ITVi 

-*Lv  . i 


Turning  to  the  secondary  data,  (Tables  HI-9  and  III-ll) 
the  pattern  is  similar  to  that  discussed  above  for  the  elementary 
schools.  In  the  Independent  secondary  schools  the  plurality  of 
administrators  and  faculty  felt  that  present  instructional  practices 
were  balanced  between  direct  transmission  and  developing  the  stu- 
dent1 s own  capacity  for  formulating  values.  The  remaining  ad- 
ministrators and  faculty  were  fairly  evenly  split  between  seeing 
present  practices  tending  toward  one  end  of  the  continuum  or  the 
other.  However,  28  percent  of  the  administrators  and  45  percent 
of  the  Independent  school  faculty  felt  that  the  emphasis  should 
be  toward  the  development  in  the  student  of  his  own  capacity  to 

critically  examine  and  formulate  values. 

Six  out  of  ten  or  better  of  the  Calvinist,  Lutheran  and 
Seventh  Day  Adventist  administrators  and  faculty  saw  present 
practices  geared  toward  the  direct  transmission  of  values.  How- 
ever, a similar  majority  did  feel  that  instruction  should  instead 
strive  toward  a balance  between  the  two  approaches. 

A little  better  than  half  of  the  Catholic  secondary  school 
administrators  and  faculty  felt  that  present  practices  balanced 
the  two  approaches;  a similar  majority  felt  that  this  was  the 
emphasis  that  should  be  followed.  However,  within  the  Catholic 
sample  there  is  an  Interesting  switch  between  what  is  and  what 
should  be  if  the  two  ends  of  the  continuum  are  studied.  As  far 
as  present  practices  are  concerned,  close  to  three  out  of  ten  felt 
that  the  direct  transmission  was  attempted  while  close  to  one  out 
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of  ten  felt  that  the  more  inductive  approach  was  followed.  When 
asked  what  should  be  the  emphasis  these  ratios  reverse  themselves. 
Close  to  three  out  of  ten  Catholic  secondary  school  heads  and 
teachers  felt  that  the  development  of  the  student’s  own  capacity 
to  formulate  values  should  be  emphasized;  while  close  to  one  out 
of  ten  felt  that  direct  transmission  should  be  the  approach. 

A majority  of  the  Episcopal  respondents  felt  that  a balance 
between  the  two  poles  was,  and  should  be,  the  instructional  ap- 
proach, However,  31*  percent  of  the  faculty  felt  that  direct  trans 
mission  was  the  correct  practice  while  the  same  percentage  felt 
the  development  of  the  student’s  capacity  should  be  the  approach. 


I 
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Parents’  and  Governing  Board  Members’  Views 

The  parents  and  governing  board  members  were  asked  to  give 
their  appraisal  of  what  they  felt  the  emphasis  in  the  school  ought 
to  be  regarding  the  development  of  the  students  values#  Spec! 


‘ically , they  were  asked  to  react  to  the  following  item. 

Indicate  below  the  relative  weight  ££“  th*n^  SCr°?iL 

should  give  the  two  following  aims:^he  left  side  of  the 
scale  represents  primary  emphasis  on  the  transmission  and 
oreservation  of  values  and  standards  that  are  part  of  a 
received  tradition,  culture  or  religion;  the  right  J1®®  . 

represents  emphasis  on  a critical  examination 
and  evolving  values,  and  development  of  a student  s capacity 
to  formulate  his  own  values. 


Transmit  values  of  - 

Culture  or  Religion  12  3^5® 


Critically  examine, 
develop  own  values 


i 

3 


d 

ERIC 
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Tables  III-12  and  III-13  present  the  results  for  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  samples.  Close  to  one  out  of  two 
Independent  elementary  school  parents,  Independent  secondary 
school  parents  and  Independent  secondary  school  administrators 
felt  that  the  emphasis  should  be  balanced  between  direct  trans- 
mission of  values  and  developing  the  student's  capacity  to  form 
his  own  values.  At  the  secondary  level  three  out  of  ten  Inde- 
pendent school  respondents  felt  the  emrhasis  should  be  indirect 
rather  than  direct;  at  the  elementary  level  67  percent  of  the 
board  members  and  37  percent  of  the  parents  felt  the  emphasis 
should  be  indirect.  When  all  the  elementary  groups  are  con- 
sidered the  Independent  school  board  members  and  parents  were 
more  likely  than  all  others  to  choose  the  indirect  end  of  the 
continuum. 

Only  a minority  of  Lutheran,  Calvinist  and  Seventh  Day 

; Adventist  respondents  chose  the  indirect  approach  to  the  de- 

velopment of  values.  They  were  more  evenly  split  between  direct 

i- 

transmission  and  a balance  between  the  two  approaches. 

Catholic  elementary  school  board  members  and  parents  were 
slightly  more  likely  than  their  counterparts  at  the  secondary 
level  to  opt  for  the  direct  transmission  end  of  the  continuum. 
However,  a majority  of  all  Catholic  respondents  chose  the  middle 

\ 

two  response  categories.  The  Episcopal  and  Catholic  respondents 

were  much  more  likely  than  other  denominational  school  respondents 

i 

\ to  choose  the  indirect  approach  to  the  development  of  values  in 

students. 

ERIC 
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CONCLUSIONS  REGARDING  MORAL  AND  VALUE  DEVELOPMENTS 
Keeping  in  mind  small  sample  sizes  and  a rather  large  per- 
centage of  missing  data,  the  following  conclusions  suggest  them- 
selves: 

1.  The  vast  majority  of  all  elementary  and  secondary  nonpublic 
school  faculty,  administrators  and  school  board  members  felt 
that  the  school  has  as  much  responsibility  foj*  a student’s 
moral  development  as  it  does  for  the  student’s  intellectual 
growth . 

2.  A majority  of  Independent  school  heads  and  faculty  saw  the 
present  emphasis  in  the  development  of  student  values  as  a 
balance  between  the  direct  and  indirect  approaches.  Better 
than  one-third,  however,  felt  that  the  indirect  approach, 
i.e.,  the  development  of  the  student's  own  capacity  to  form- 
ulate values,  should  be  emphasized. 

3.  At  both  the  elementary  and  secondary  level  Lutheran,  Calvin- 
ist, and  Seventh  Day  Adventist  administrators  and  faculty 
were  more  apt  to  rate  present  practices  and  the  ideal  / 
emphasis  at  the  direct  transmission  end  of  the  continuum 
than  were  their  Catholic  or  Episcopal  counterparts.  How- 
ever at  least  a plurality  of  all  denominational  school 
respondents  at  both  levels,  felt  the  emphasis  should  be 

a blanace  between  the  direct  and  indirect  approaches. 


u. 


5. 


Close  to  three  out  of  ten  Catholic  and  Episcopal  secondary 
school  respondents  felt  that  the  approach  should  bo  to- 
ward developing  the  student’s  own  capacity  to  formulate 


values. 

\ 


Only  a very  small  minority  of  Calvinist,  Lutheran  and 
Seventh  Day  Adventist  parents  and  board,  members  favored 
the  indirect  approach  to  the  development  of  values.  \ 

% 
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Attitude  Toward  Discipline 


General  School  Discipline 

The  faculty,  governing  board  members  and  11th  and  12th 
grade  students  were  asked  whether  discipline  at  the  school 
was  (1)  not  nearly  enough,  (2)  not  enough,  (3)  about  right, 
(4)  too  much,  (5)  far  too  much.  Tables  III-14  and  III-15 
present  the  data. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Calvinist  elementary  school 
faculty  and  the  Seventh  Day  Adventist  secondary  school  faculty, 
a majority  of  all  groups  felt  that  discipline  in  the  schools 
was  about  right.  In  the  lattjper  two  instances,  a majority  of 
the  faculty  felt  that  discipline  practices  were  not  enough. 

At  the  elementary  level  close  to  three  out  of  ten  Inde- 
pendent and  Catholic  school  teachers  felt  that  discipline  was 
not  enough.  Better  than  one  out  of  four  Independent  and  four 
out  of  ten  Seventh  Day  Adventist  board  members  felt  that 
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discipline  wad  not  enough.  On  the  other  hand,  a very  small 
percentage  (six  percent  or  leas)  of  any  of  the  groups  felt 
discipline  at  the  elementary  school  was  too  much. 

At  the  secondary  level  there  is  a greater  tendency  for 
the  faculty  in  all  types  of  schools  to  indicate  that  discipline 
was  not  enough.  The  percentages  range  from  a low  of  35  percent 
in  the  Independent  schools  to  a high  of  58  percent  in  the  Seventh 
Day  Adventist  schools.  The  response  patterns  of  the  secondary 
school  governing  board  members  rather  resemble  those  of  their 

elementary  school  counterparts. 

A majority  of  all  the  students  felt  discipline  was  about 
right.  Three  out  of  ten  Lutheran  students  felt  that  there  waQ 
not  enough  discipline.  The  comparable  percentages  for  the  other 
student  groups  ranged  from  eight  percent  to  13  percent.  On  the 
other  hand,  close  to  three  out  of  ten  Independent  school  pupils 
and  two  out  of  ten  Lutheran  and  Catholic  students  felt  there  was 

too  much  discipline. 

Attitudes  Toward  Student  Protests 

Parents  and  governing  board  members  reacted  to  the  follow- 
ing item  dealing  with  student  protest: 


1 


2 


3 

tend  to 
disagree 


5 


Strongly 

agree 


tend  to 
agree 


strongly 

disagree 


no 

opinion 


Table  III-16  show#  that  a aixable  majority  of  all  the  parent- 
al and  board  groups,  with  the  exception  of  the  Independent  ele- 
mentary board  members  agreed  with  the  need  to  apply  firm  dis- 
cipline against  the  trend  of  student  militancy  and  protest.  As 
far  as  the  parents  are  concerned,  none  of  the  groups  had  more 
than  29  percent  disagreeing  with  the  firm  approach  to  student 
protest.  Thirty-one  percent  is  the  largest  percentage  within  any 
group  of  board  members  disagreeing  with  the  tactic  of  firm  dis- 
cipline against  student  unrest.  The  Calvinist,  Lutheran  and 
Seventh  Day  Adventist  parents  and  board  members  have  the  highest 
percentages  (82  percent  or  higher)  agreeing  with  the  need  for 
firm  discipline  against  student  protest. 

The  faculty  and  school  heads  were  given  an  item  similar  to, 

but  not  identical  with,  the  item  given  parents  and  board  members. 

They  were  asked  to  react  to  the  following: 

The  best  way  to  cope  with  the  growing  trend  of  student 
unrest  is  to  apply  firm  discipline. 

12  3 4 5 

strongly  tend  to  tend  to  strongly  no 

agree  agree  disagree  disagree  opinion 

Table  III-17  shows  that  faculty  and  school  heads  are  not 
as  likely  to  agree  as  are  parents  and  board  members  to  the  appli- 
cation of  firm  discipline  in  the  face  of  student  unrest.  Further, 
the  secondary  teachers  and  school,  heads  are  even  less  likely  than 
their  elementary  school  counterparts  to  opt  for  the  use  of  firm 
discipline  in  the  facfe  of  student  unrest.  In  fact,  with  the 


ATTITUDE  OF  PARENTS  AND  GOVERNING  BOARD  MEMBERS  TOWARD  STUDENT  PROTEST 

AND  MILITANCY 

(Percentages) 
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exception  of  the  Calvinist  and  Seventh  Day  Adventists,  a majority 
of  all  secondary  faculty  and  school  heads  do  not  agree  that  the 
best  way  to  cope  with  the  growing  trend  of  student  unrest  is  to 
apply  firm  discipline.  However,  a sizable  minority  ranging  from 
25  percent  to  M6  percent  do  agree  that  firm  discipline  is  the 
best  tactic  in  the  face  of  growing  unrest.  Sample  size  did  not 
permit  the  further  breakdown  by  age  of  faculty  which  would  per- 
haps have  been  enlightening. 

The  fact  that  a larger  percentage  of  secondary  teachers  than 
elementary  teachers  disagreed  with  the  suggestion  of  firm  dis- 
cipline probably  reflects  the  fact  that  discipline  during  the 
adolescent  years  is  more  a problem  than  during  childhood  and  that 
firm  measures  often  counter  productive  with  adolescents,  are 
more  apt  to  work  (at  least  temporarily)  with  children.  Further, 
secondary  teachers  have  probably  had  more  experience  with  handling 
student  unrest  which  has  not  yet  begun  to  overtly  manifest  itself 
in  the  elementary  schools. 

Attitudes  Toward  Student  Expulsion 

The  faculty,  administrators  and  secondary  school  pupils 
were  asked  to  react  to  the  following  item  dealing  with  due 
process  procedures  for  students  facing  dismissal: 


A:  20*1 


A student  facing  dismissal  or  serious  discipline  here 
should  have  the  right  to  a hearing  and  to  have  someone 
defend  him. 

12  3 *1  5 

strongly  tend  to  tend  to  strongly  no 

agree  agree  disagree  disagree  opinion 

Tables  III-18  and  III-19  present  the  data.  Inspection  of  Table 
III-18  immediately  reveals  the  large  number  of  elementary  school 
heads  and  teachers  who  either  failed  to  answer  the  item  or  had 
no  opinion.  The  missing  data  for  elementary  school  administrators 
is  particularly  large.  A majority  of  the  elementary  faculty  did 
agree  that  a student  facing  dismissal  should  be  given  a hearing 
and  someone  to  defend  him. 

At  the  secondary  level  a majority  of  administrators  (except 
Episcopal  school  heads),  faculty  and  students  all  agreed  with  due 
process  provision.  The  strongest  disagreement  was  from  Independ- 
ent (36  percent),  Episcopal  (56  percent)  and  Seventh  Day  Advent- 
ist (2  3 percent)  administrators. 

One  out  of  five  Episcopal,  Catholic  and  Calvinist  students 
also  disagreed  with  due  process  provisions  for  a student  ^facing 
dismissal.  If  sample  were  large  enough  it  would  have  been 
interesting  to  study  the  background  of  these  more  conservative 
students  in  greater  depth. 

Attitudes  Toward  Censorship  of  Student  Publications 

Students  and  governing  board  members  in  the  sample  of 
secondary  schools  were  asked  to  respond  to  the  following  item 
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dealing  with  administrative  censorship  or  review  of  student 
publications ; 

The  amount  of  faculty  or  administrative  review  or 
censorship  of  student  publications 

1 2 3^5 

not  nearly  not  about  too  far  too 

enough  enough  right  much  much 

Table  III-20  shows  that  close  to  nine  out  of  ten  board 

memberrs  feel  that  present  policies  of  review  and  censorship 

of  student  publications  are  about  right.  VlLile  at  least  a 

plurality  of  all  students  also  feel  that  censorship  policies 

toward  student  publications  are  about  right  the  percentages  are 

not  as  large  as  was  the  case  with  the  board  members.  Further, 

a significant  minority  of  the  students  feel  the  review  policies 

are  too  restrictive.  One-third  of  the  Independent  pupils,  one- 

quarter  of  the  Calvinist,  one-fifth  of  the  Episcopal  and  better 

than  two-fifths  of  the  Lutheran  adolescents  felt  that  the  amount 

of  faculty  and  administrative  review  or  censorship  of  student 

publications  was  either  too  much  or  far  too  much.  The  Catholic 

(17  percent).;, and  Seventh  Day  Adventist  students  (14  percent)  show 

the  smallest  student  body  percentage:-  opposed  to  the  amount  of 

censorship  and  the  largest  percentages  feeling  it  is  about  right. 

Attitudes  Toward  Student  Appearance 

The  administrators,  board  members  and  parents  were  asked 
in  the  following  item  to  give  their  opinion  of  liberal  or 
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or  non-restrictlve  policies  on  student  dress,  hair  style,  length, 

6tC'  Liberal  or  ^restrictive  policy  on  student  dress, 
hair  style  or  length,  etc. 
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strongly 

opposed 


favor  w/no  par- 
ticular limit  s_ 
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■ malority  of  all  the  groups  (.excep 

p , i, 7 percent)  and  Independent  school  board 
school  admlnistra  or  ^ nonrestrlctive  policies  in 

members  (47  percent)  °pp°se^  However>  a significant  minority  of 
student  dress,  hair  sty  e,  . ^ Seventh  Day  Adventist  schools 

all  groups  ranging  from  7 percen  ^ uberal  or  un- 

to H7  percent  in  the  Independent  school 

restrictive  policy. 


jnt  leaders. 

The  faculty  or 

o^part  i cular*  student*  leade  rs 
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strongly  tend  to 
agree  agree 


tend  to 
disagree 


strongly 

disagree 


no 

opinion 


^ ontained  in  Tables  HI-23  and  III-24.  Table  III-23 

The  data  are  c of  elementary  administrators, 

shows  that  a substantial  majority 
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ATTITUDES  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  HEADS,  GOVERNING  BOARD  MEMBERS  AND  PARENTS 

TOWARD  STUDENT  APPEARANCE 
(Percentages) 
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Category  ’agree*  includes  strongly  agree  and  agree 
Category  ’disagree*  includes  strongly  disagree  and  disagree. 

Percentages  do  not  add  to  100  because  of  missing  data  and/or  rounding  errors 
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teachers  and  board  members  agree  that  the  faculty  or  school 
head  should  be  able  to  disapprove  the  selection  of  the  particular 
student  leaders  * With  the  exception  of  the  Seventh  Day  Adventist 
(seven  percent)  and  Lutheran  (17  percent),  about  one-quarter  of 
the  remaining  faculty  groups  disagree  with  the  veto  policy. 

At  the  secondary  level  a majority  of  all  of  the  adult  groups 
agreed  with  the  provision  of  faculty  or  administrative  veto  over 
particular  student  leadej?s.  However,  a significant  minority  of 
the  adults  ranging  from  10  percent  among  Lutheran  board  members 
to  39  percent  among  the  Independent  school  faculty  disagreed. 

The  students  were  fairly  evenly  split  on  the \ issue.  The 
strongest  student  opposition  (52  percent)  was  among  the  Independent 
school  adolescents.  At  the  secondary  level  it  would  appear  that 
the  veto  by  the  faculty  or  administration  of  a student  leader 
would  cause  considerable  tension  in  the  student  body.  Whether  the 
close  to  one  out  of  two  students  who  opposed  the  use  of  such  a 
veto  would  translate  this  attitude  into  action  remains  of  course 

hypothetical • 

' Attitudes  Toward  a Student  Honor  Code 

School  heads,  faculty  members,  parents  and  students  were 
asked  in  the  following  item,  their  opinion  of  applying  a student 
honor  code  during  examinations: 
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Students  should  be  governed  by  an  honor  code  rather 
than  have  examinations  or  other  work  proctored. 


strongly 

agree 


tend  to 
agree 


tend  to 
disagree 


strongly 

disagree 


5 

no 

opinion 


Tables  III-25  and  II 1-26  show  the  attitudes  of  the  various 
publics  toward  a student  honor  code.  At  the  elementary  level 
(Table  III-25)  a majority  of  parents  and  administrators  do  not 
favor  the  use  of  an  honor  code.  The  parental  opposition  is 
somewhat  stronger  than  that  of  the  administrators  or  faculty. 
Close  to  three  out  of  ten  school  heads  did  favor  the  use  of 
an  honor  code.  Close  to  four  out  of  ten  teachers  in  the  Inde- 
pendent, Calvinist  and  Episcopal  schools  favored  the  employ- 
ment of  an  honor  code.  This  ratio  drops  to  between  two  and 
three  out  of  ten  teachers  in  the  remaining  schools. 

At  the  secondary  level  again  a majority  of  parents  and  ad- 
ministrators did  flot  favor  the  substitution  of  an  honor  code 

i ' . 

over  proctoring  student  work.  Opposition  was  strongest  among 
Lutheran  school  heads  and  Calvinist  parents.  There  was  a sig- 
nificant minority  of  parents  and  administrators  who  did  approve 
of  the  use  of  an  honor  code.  Among  the  secondary  school  faculty 
the  Independent,  Episcopal  and  Lutheran  teachers  were  fairly 
evenly  split  over  the  idea  of  an  honor  code.  Opposition  was 


strongest  Within  the  Calvinist  (76  percent  and 
cent)  faculties.  - 


Catholic  (70  per- 
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Close  to  two-thirds  of  the  Independent  school  pupils  and 
better  than  half  the  Episcopal  pupils  favored  the  use  of  an 
honor  code  instead  of  faculty  proctoring.  On  the  other  hand, 
two- thirds  of  the  Calvinist  students  and  close  to  half  of  the 
Lutheran  and  Catholic  students  did  not  favor  the  plan.  Since 
sample  size  did  not  permit  further  breakdown  of  the  student  data, 
the  charafcteristics  of  the  students  favoring  or  opposing  the  plan 
could  not  be  ascertained. 

CONCLUSIONS  ON  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  DISCIPLINE 

1.  A majority  of  all  groups  felt  that  the  present  discipline 
practices  of  the  schools  were  about  right.  However  faculty 
groups  particularly  at  the  secondary  level,  were  more  likely 
than  other  groups  to  Indicate  that  present  discipline  was 
not  enough. 

2.  A sizable  majority  of  all  parents  and  board  members  felt 
thfct  firm  discipline  should  be  used  in  the  face  of  student 
unrest.  The  Calvinist,  Lutheran  and  Seventh  Day  Adventist 
parents  and  board  members  were  more  likely  than  their 
counterparts  in  other  schools  to  agree  to  the  use  of  firm 
discipline  against  the  growing  trend  of  student  unrest. 

3.  Faculty  and  school  heads  are  less  likely  than  parents  or 
board  members  to  approve  of  the  use  of  firm  discipline 
against  the  trend  of  student  unrest.  With  the  exception  of 
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the  Calvinist  and  Seventh  Day  Adventist  schools  a 
majority  of  the  secondary  teachers  and  administrators 
did  not  favor  the  use  of  firm  discipline  against  the 
trend  of  student  unrest. 

l».  In  general,  a majority  of  all  the  secondary  school 

groups  sampled  approved  of  provisions  for  due  process  for 
students  facing  dismissal. 

5.  Nine  out  of  ten  board  members  felt  present  policies  on 
censorship  and  review  of  student  publications  were  about 
right.  A plurality  of  the  students  also  agreed  that 
present  school  censorship  policies  were  about  right. 

However  a significant  minority  of  students  felt  that  there 
was  too  much  censorship  and  review. 

6.  A majority  of  school  heads,  parents  and  board  members  opposed 
the  idea  of  a liberal  or  nonrestrictive  policy  on  student 
dress,  hair  style,  etc.  However,  a sizable  minority  of  re- 
spondents chose  the  more  liberal  position. 

7.  A majority  of  administrators , faculty  and  board  members 
approved  of  a faculty  or  administrative  veto  over  the  choice 
of  particular  student  leaders.  Again,  significant  minorities 
emerge  in  favor  of  the  more  liberal  position.  The  students 
were  fairly  evenly  split  on  the  issue. 
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8.  At  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels,  a majority  of 

parents  and  administrators  disapprove  of  the  substitution 
of  an  honor  code  over  teacher  proctoring  examinations  and 
other  student  work.  Among  the  elementary  school  faculties 
the  Calvinist,  Independent  and  Episcopal  schools  were  the 
most  receptive  to  the  idea  of  an  honor  code.  Among  the 
secondary  school  faculties  the  Lutheran,  Episcopal  and 
Independent  school  teachers  were  most  receptive  to  the 
idea.  Opposition  to  an  honor  code  was  strong  among 
Calvinist  and  Catholic  secondary  school  teachers.  The 
student  responses  to  the  honor  code  idea  were  mixed  with 
a majority  of  Independent  and  Episcopal  pupils  in  favor 
while  a majority  of  the  remaining  pupils  were  opposed. 

Student  Concerns 
Reported  Student  Grievances 

Faculty,  parents  and  high  school  students  were  each  pre- 
sented a list  of  general  student  grievances  and  were  asked  how 
frequently  these  grievances  were  voiced  by  students.  The  re- 
spondent was  then  asked  to  go  back  over  the  list  and  indicate 
those  student  grievances  that  he  felt  were  Justified  and  should 
be  corrected  by  the  school.  The  lists  differed  slightly  from 
sample  to  sample.  Tables  III— 27  * III— 31  present  each  list 
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along  with  the  percents  of  respondents  who  felt  the  grievances 
were  voiced  frequently  (includes  very  frequently  and  frequently) 
or  rarely  (includes  occasionally  and  rarely  or  never).  The 
"justified"  grievances  are  presented  in  the  final  column. 

Tables  III-27  and  III-28  report  the  faculty’s  perception  of 
student  grievances.  At  the  elementary  level  grievances  were 
indicated  with  considerable  less  frequency  than  at  the  secondary 
level.  Further,  the  elementary  faculty  was  more  apt  to  indicate 
the  grievance  was  justified  than  they  were  to  say  students  had 
vocalized  the  grievance.  At  the  elementary  level  there  are  no 
startling  differences  in  the  response  patterns  between  types  of 
schools • 

At  the  secondary  level  the  percentage  of  faculty  indicating 
vocalized  student  grievances  rises  sharply.  However,  the  percent- 
age of  faculty  feeling  the  grievances  are  justified  is  not  as 
large  as  the  percentages  indicating  the  grievances  are  frequently 
heard.  One  half  or  more  of  the  Independent  school  faculty  indi- 
cated that  lack  of  student  voice  in  policy,  strict  dress  regula- 
tions, regimentation,  and  too  much  pressure  on  grades  were  fre- 
quently voiced  by  students.  The  percentage  of  the  faculty  feeling 
these  grievances  were  justified  is  considerably  lower.  The  largest 
percentage  of  Independent  school  faculty  indicating  a grievance 
was  justified  was  42  percent  for  the  "too  much  pressure  on  grades" 
item.  " ■:  ' \ 
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frequently  category  mciuaes  very  frequently'  and  frequently 

Rarely  category  Includes  occasionally  and  rarely 

Percentages  do  not  add  to  100  because  of  missing  data  and/or  rounding  errors. 


GRIEVANCES”  OP  STUDENTS.  REPORTED  BY  SECONDARY  FACULTY 

(Percentages) 
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Among  the  Calvinist  secondary  school  faculty  the  most 
often  heard  grievances  were  boredom  and  too  much  pressure  on 
grades.  The  percentage  indicating  these  two  grievances  were 
Justified  fell  off  by  12  percent.  Interestingly  only  three  in  ten 
of  the  Calvinist  high  school  teachers  heard  students  voice  concern 
about  the  lack  of  relevance  of  education,  yet  65  percent  felt  this 
grievance  was  Justified. 

In  the  Lutheran  high  school  55  percent  or  more  of  the  faculty 
frequently  heard  about  lack  of  student  voice  in  policy,  strict 
dress  codes,  and  school  life  being  too  regimented.  Three  out  of 
ten  reported  hearing  about  poor  communications  between  faculty  and 
students,  boredom  and  pressure  for  grades.  A similar  ratio  felt 
the  first  grievance  about  communication  and  boredom  was  Justified. 
Close  to  seven  out  of  ten  Lutheran  high  school  teachers  felt  that 
the  grievance  of  too  much  regimentation  was  Justified.  In  the 
case  of  the  remaining  grievances  the  percentage  feeling  they  were 
Justified  lags  behind  the  percentage  indicating  the  grievance  is 

often  heard. 

In  Episcopal  schools  50  percent  or  better  of  the  secondary 
teachers  reported  frequently  hearing  about  lack  of  student  voice, 
dress  codes  and  regimentation.  Only  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
grievance  concerning  regimentation  did  a similar  percentage  of 
the  faculty  feel  the  complaint  was  Justified.  Boredcm,  pressure 
for  grades,  and  lack  of  relevance  were  frequently  heard  by  close 
to  one-third  of  the  Episcopal  secondary  school  faculty  with  a 
similar  fraction  feeling  their  grievances  were  Justified. 
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Tables  III-29  and  III-30  show  the  parental  perception 
of  student  grievances.  The  remarkable  fact  about  these  tables 
is  that  with  the  exception  of  two  items  in  the  Episcopal  secon- 
dary school  (dress  code  and  regimentation)  none  of  the  griev- 
ances were  chosen  by  more  than  20  percent  of  any  of  the  parental 
groups  as  being  vocalized  by  their  children.  Again,  only  two 
items  (poor  communications) for  both  elementary  and  secondary 
school  parents  were  selected  as  being  Justified  grievances  by 
more  than  20  percent  of  any  parental  groups.  What  is  of  further 
interest  is  that  there  are  no  outstanding  differences  in  parental 
perceptions  of  student  grievances  across  school  level  or  type  of 
school. 

Certainly  the  parental  perception  of  student  grievances 
is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  school  heads,  faculty  and 
the  students  themselves.  Whether  this  is  an  indication  of  parental 
satisfaction  with  the  nonpublic  schools  or  lack  of  communication 
with  their  children  is  not  at  all  clear. 

How  do  the  11th  and  12th  graders  themselves  view  this  list 
of  grievances?  These  data  are  presented  in  Table  III-31*  In 
the  Independent  schools  at  least  four  out  of  ten  students  indi- 
cated that  students  frequently  complained  of  lack  of  voice  in 
policy,  poor  communications  with  faculty,  the  dress  code, 
regimentation,  compulsory  athletic  and  pressure  for  grades. 

The  percentage  feeling  these  grievances  were  Justified  and  should 
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be  corrected  we  re  always  lower  than  the  percentages  indicating 
these  complaints  have  frequently  been  heard.  The  only  complaint 
not  chosen  as  being  frequently  vocalized  by  at  least  one  out  of 
five  students  was  that  of  harrassment  by  fellow  students. 

The  same  pattern  of  student  grievances  was  exhibited  in 
the  denominational  schools.  Lack  of  student  participation  in 
policy,  poor  communications,  dress  codes,  regimentation,  com- 
pulsory athletics  and  pressure  of  grades  were  the  grievances 
selected  as  being  vocalized  by  the  largest  percentage  of  students. 
Again  the  percentages  indicated  these  grievances  were  justified 
and  should  be  corrected  was  somewhat  lower  than  the  percentages 
indicating  they  were  frequently  expressed. 

In  the  Lutheran  and  Episcopal  schools  a majority  of  students 
indicated  that  compulsory  attendance  at  religious  services  was  an 
oft  heard  complaint.  The  percentage  feeling  the  complaint  was 
Justified  was  lower  by  close  to  half. 

As  was  the  case  with  the  Independent  school  students,  close 
to  20  percent  or  more  of  the  sectarian  school  students  indicated 
that  most  of  the  grievances  had  been  frequently  vocalized  by  their 
fellows.  The  exceptions  were  harrassment  by  fellow  students  and 
in  all  but  the  Catholic  schools,  college  pressures. 

The  school  heads  were  asked  a related  but  somewhat  dif- 
ferent question  concerning  student  grievances.  They  asked  the 
school  heads  to  indicate  the  amount  of  interest  students  had  in 
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achieving  the  following  list  of  ends: 

A larger  share  of  influence  in  shaping  school  rules 

and  policy 

Improved  communication  (or  relations)  with  faculty 

and  administration.. * 

A course  of  study  more  relevant  to  the  concerns  of 

the  "real  world"  * 

More  elective  opportunity 

More  interesting  and  vital  teaching 

More  personal  freedom  in  choice  of  dress  and 

hair  styles ...» 

A less  regimented,  crowded  daily  schedule, 

i.e.,  more  time  for  oneself 

Abolition  of  compulsory  attendance  at 

religious  services  

Other  student  "demands"  frequently  voiced: 

(briefly  describe) 

They  were  asked  whether  students  had  a strong  interest, 

considerable  interest  but  not  first  priority,  some  interest,  or 

negligible  interest.  Table  III-32  and  III-33  present  the  results 

The  categories  of  considerable  interest  but  not  first  priority 

and  some  interest  were  combined  for  east  of  interpretation. 

At  the  elementary  level  none  of  the  issues  were  felt  to  be 

of  strong  interest  to  the  students  by  more  than  16  percent  of 

the  school  heads.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  issues  were 

felt  to  be  of  some  interest  to  the  students  by  a considerable 

percentage  of  the  elementary  school  heads. 

At  the  secondary  level  a clear  majority  of  all  school  heads 

felt  fell  the  issues  were  of  considerable  and  some  interest  to  the 

students.  As  far  as  issues  of  strong  interest  were  concerned, 

with  the  exception  of  the  Seventh  Day  Adventist  schools, 
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one  out  of  five  or  more  of  all  administrators  checked  sharing 
in  shaping  policy,  improving  communications  with  the  faculty, 
and  freedom  in  dress  and  hair  style. 

CONCLUSIONS  REGARDING  STUDENT  CONCERNS 

1.  Student  grievances  were  more  frequently  heard  expressed  by 
the  secondary  faculty  than  the  elementary  faculty.  At  the 
elementary  level  a larger  percentage  of  faculty  felt  student 
grievances  were  Justified  than  indicated  students  had  vocalized 
the  grievance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  percentage  of  secondary 
faculty  feeling  the  grievances  Justified  was  always  smaller 
than  the  percentage  indicating  the  grievance  had  been  fre- 
quently expressed. 


2.  At  the  secondary  level  lack  of  voice  in  shaping  policy,  poor 
communications  with  faculty,  dress  codes,  regimentation  and 
pressure  of  grades  were  the  grievances  most  often  chosen  by 
faculty  and  students  as  being  frequently  heard.  The  percentage 
feeling  these  grievances  Justified  was  generally  lower  than  the 
percentage  indicating  that  these  grievances  were  frequently 
expressed. 

3.  All  of  the  parental  groups  seem  to  be  out  of  touch  with 
expressed  student  grievances.  A very  small  percent  of  parents 
indicated  that  grievances  were  frequently  vocalized  by  their 
children  and  an  even  smaller  percentage,  felt  these  grievances 


Justified. 


i|.  A sizable  percent  of  all  student  groups  complained  of 
compulsory  athletics.  This  could  have  been  interpreted 
as  meaning  physical  education. 

5.  A majority  of  Lutheran  and  Episcopal  students  indicated 
that  compulsory  attendance  at  religious  services  was  an 
oft  heard  complaint. 

6.  School  heads  generally  did  not  feel  that  students  had 
strong  interests  in  working  with  the  administration  to 
ameliorate  these  complaints.  However,  at  the  secondary 
level  a majority  of  all  school  heads  felt  that  students 
did  have  considerable  interest  or  some  interest  in  working 
toward  a solution  of  frequently  heard  complaints. 
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IV  - FUTURE  GOALS  AND  ASPIRATIONS 

This  fourth  section  of  the  analysis  of  the  Kraushaar  data 
deals  with  the  future  aspirations  parents  have  for  their  children 
and  that  the  students  have  for  themselves.  First  we  shall  deal 
with  the  educational  aspirations  parents  have  for  their  children. 
Next  we  shall  cover  the  educational  and  occupational  aspirations 
the  11th  and  12th  graders  have  for  themselves.  Finally,  we  shall 
investigate  the  perceptions  of  the  students  concerning  the  influ- 
ence certain  individuals  have  had  on  their  lives. 

Parental  Aspirations 

Parents  were  asked  to  indicate  the  highest  level  of  school- 
ing that  they  thought  their  child  should  have.  Since  it  is  well 
known  that  many  parents  have  different  educational  aspirations  for 
boys  and  girls,  the  data  were  analyzed  according  to  the  sex  df  the 
child.  Tables  IV- 1 and  IV-2  present  the  data  for  elementary  and 
secondary  school  parents  respectively. 

Table  IV- 1 shows  that  a majority  of  all  the  elementary  school 
parental  groups  would  like  their  children  to  receive  at  least  a 
bachelor’s  degree.  However  there  are  notable  variations  among 
these  parental  groups.  The  Lutheran  and  Calvinist  parents  have  the 
lowest  educational  aspirations  when  compared  to  the  other  groups. 
The  Independent  school  parents  have  the  largest  percentage  desiring 
graduate  study  for  their  elementary  school  children.  Since  this 
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group  also  has  the  highest  level  of  education  of  all  the  groups, 
it  appears  as  if  they  are  desirous  of  having  their  children  fol- 
low in  their  footsteps. 

The  desire  that  elementary. school  children  obtain  graduate 
education  is  stronger  for  the  boys  than  for  the  girls  in  all  cases 
except  among  the  Seventh  Day  Adventist  parents.  Further,  the  edu- 
cational level  desired  for  their  children  tends  to  be  higher  than 
that  achieved  by  the  parents  in  all  cases  except  the  Independent 
schools  where  it  is  about  the  same. 

Turning  to  the  secondary  school  parents,  Table  IV-2  shows 
that  the  majority  of  all  parental  groups  desire  that  both  their 
boys  and  girls  obtain  at  least  a bachelor's  degree.  Further,  a 
majority  of  all  parental  groups  desire  that  their  boys  go  on  to 
graduate,  professional  or  other  advanced  study.  The  percentages 
among  the  parents  wishing  their  boys  would  go  on  to  graduate  study 
are  close  to  twice  those  with  the  same  aspirations  for  their  girls. 

One-third  or  better  of  the  Calvinist,  Lutheran  and  Catholic 
parents  were  not  interested  in  having  their  g^lrls  obtain  a B.A. 
degree.  While  the  percentage  interested  in  less  than  a B.A. 
degree  stays  the  same  for  boys  among  the  Calvinist  parents,  it 
drops  off  sharply  among  the  Lutheran  and  Cajholic  parents  with 
boys. 

It  is  clear  from  the  data  in  Tables  IV-1  and  IV-2  that  the 
parents  generally  desire  more  education  for  their  children  than 
they  themselves  received.  Further,  it  is  clear  that  the  aspiration 
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for  secondary  school  students  Is  higher  than  that  for  elementary 
children.  Whether  this  is  because  aspirations  change  as  the 
children  get  older  or  because  the  nonpublic  secondary  schools 
somehow  select  out  those  with  higher  educational  aspirations  is  a 
matter  of  speculation.  It  is  in  instances  like  this  where  a 
public  school  referent  group  would  be  invaluable.  It  would  allow 
c.  determination  of  whether  the  nonpublic  school  parents  view  the 
schools  as  a vehicle  of  upward  mobility  or  whether  their  strong 
aspirations  for  more  education  for  their  children  are  common  to 
most  parents  in  the  United  States. 


Student  Aspirations 

The  students  were  asked  to  record  their  educational  aspir- 
ations in  the  following  items 


Circle  the  highest  level  of  education  you  want  to  complete: 


Would  you  prefer  to  go  to  work  now 

A high  school  diploma  

Some  training  beyond  high  school  other 

than  college 

Some  college  experience 

A four-year  college  degree 

Graduate,  professional  or  other  advanced  study 


1 

2 

3 

l| 

5 

6 


Table  IV- 3 shows  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  students,  l±l$e 


their  parents,  desire  at  least  a B.A.  degree.  The  majority  of  all 
of  the  boys  wish  to  go  into  graduate  work  except  in  the  Calvinist 
schools  where  the  percentage  is  40  percent.  Clearly  these  11th 


and  12th  graders  have  aspirations  to  more  education  than  that 
actually  attained  by  their  parents.  Here  again  a public  school 


Percentages  do  not  add  to  100  because  of  missing  data  and/or  rounding  error. 
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referent  group  would  have  been  invaluable.  Further  data  on 
their  academic  aptitude  would  also  have  been  helpful.  Given  the 
heavy  emphasis  on  college  preparatory  curriculum  in  most  of  the 
nonpublic  schools  sampled  it  may  be  that  these  students  are  the 
survivors  of  a long  weeding  process.  That  is,  the  group  may 
have  been  selected  because  of  their  likelihood  of  attaining 
college  and  hence  their  high  educational  aspirations  are  not 
surprising  or  unrealistic. 

These  same  students  were  also  asked  the  following  question 

dealing  with  their  occupational  aspirations: 

What  kind  of  occupation  do  you  hope  to  have? 

Teacher  or  educational  administrator 1 

Doctor,  lawyer  or  other  profession.. 2 j 

Executive,  manager  or  proprietor  of 

large  business 3 

Small  business  owner  or  manager ** 

Clerical  or  sales 5 

Skilled  worker  or  foreman 6 

Housewife 7 

Other  (specify) .JJ 

In  general  the  occupational  aspirations  of  students  shown  in 
Table  IV-1!  tends  to  match  their  educational  aspirations.  When  the 
•other*  and  *have  no  idea*  categories  are  excluded  the  majority 
of  students  chose  professional,  white  collar  occupations.  One 
interesting  statistic  is  the  fact  that  close  to  one  out  of  five 
Independent  school  boys  indicated  they  hoped  to  be  executives, 
managers  or  proprietors  of  large  businesses.  Among  the  other 
groups  only  three  percent  of  the  Episcopal  and  11  percent  of  the 
Catholic  boys  aspired  to  this  executive  category. 
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The  Influence  of  Certain  People  on  Students 

The  following  item  probed  the  influence  of  certain  indi- 
viduals on  the  students: 

For  some  students  an  important  part  of  education  is  the 
influence  of  certain  people  whose  personal  qualities  or 
values  they  admire.  Indicate  below  the  extent  to  which 
the  following  people  by  their  own  lives  or  example  are 
a positive  model  for  you  or  influence  on  your  life, 
using  the  following  options:  | 

Very  Little  I 

strong  Strong  Some  or  no  I 

influence  influence  influence  influence  | 


One  or  a few  teachers  you 

admire 1 

A priest,  rabbi,  minister 

or  other  church  worker 1 

One  or  both  parents 1 

A close  friend  or  fellow 

student 1 

Other  person  with  very  strong 
influence:  {specify) 

1 


Table  IV-5  presents  the  results.  Close  to  seven  out  of  ten 
of  all  the  students  indicated  that  one  ^or  both  parents  had  had  a 
very  strong  influence  on  their  life.  In  the  Independent,  Lutheran 
and  Catholic  schools  close  to  one  out  of  two  students  indicated 
that  one  of  the  peers  had  had  a strong  or  very  strong  influence 
on  them.  In  the  Calvinist  and  Episcopal  schools  one  out  of  four 
students  felt  that  a peer  had  had  a very  strong  or  strong  influence. 

i 

One-third  or  better  of  all  the  students  indicated  that  teachers 
had  a very  strong  or  strong  influence  on  their  lives.  Less  than 
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16  percent  indicated  that  teachers  had  had  little  influence* 

In  the  denominational  schools  one-quarter  to  one-third  of 
the  students  indicated  that  a clergyman  had  greatly  influenced 
them.  However,  close  to  three  out  of  10  Lutheran  and  Catholic 
students  and  better  than  four  out  of  10  Episcopal  students  felt 
that  the  lives  or  examples  of  the  clergy  had  had  little  or  no 
influence  on  their  own  lives. 

These  data  once  again  indicate  the  strong  influence  the  home 
and  peer  groups  play  in  the  lives  of  adolescents.  The  data  also 
reveal  that  teachers  by  their  example  do  serve  as  models  for 
adolescents.  While  this  teacher  effect  did  not  relate  as 
strongly  as  parental  and  peer  influence  to  measures  of  academic 
achievement  in  the  Coleman  study,  nonetheless  a significant  number 
of  adolescents  felt  that  teachers  had  greatly  influenced  their 
lives.  This  points  to  the  fallibility  and  limitations  of  using 
paper  and  pencil  measures  of  student  achievement  as  the  principal 
criterion  of  the  school  effect. 

CONCLUSIONS  CONCERNING  FUTURE  GOALS 
AND  ASPIRATIONS 

1.  A majority  of  all  parents  hoped  that  their  children  would 

at  least  obtain  a college  degree.  The  educational  level 

parents  desired  for  their  children  was  generally  higher 

• 4 

than  the  level  they  had  actually  obtained  themselves. 

2.  A majority  of  students  like  thiir  parents  also  aspire 

to  at  least  a college  degree.  . Further,  their  occupational 
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aspirations  are  for  white  collar,  professional  type  Jobs. 
Only  a very  few  students  indicated  that  they  looked  forward 
to  blue  collar  occupations.  The  students  in  the  denomin- 
ational schools  in  general  aspired  to  an  educational  level 
and  occupational  status  beyond  that  obtained  by  their 
parents. 


3.  Parents,  peers  and  teachers  were  the  individuals  most 

often  chosen  as  having  a:  very  strong  or  strong  influence 
on  the  lives  of  the  student  respondents. 


•s 

-\1 


< 
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V - FACULTY  PERCEPTIONS  OF  NONPUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ] 

This  section  of  the  analysis  of  the  Kraushaar  data  deals  j 

with  why  individuals  choose  to  teach  in  nonpublic  schools;  their 
views  of  the  effectiveness  of  their  colleagues;  their  opinions  on 
their  rights  as  teachers;  and  the  problems  they  face  in  teaching 
in  nonpublic  schools. 

1 

Reasons  for  Teaching  in  Nonpublic  Schools  J 

1 

The  faculty  were  asked  to  read  a list  of  20  possible  reasons  j 

shown  in  Tables  V-l  and  V-2  for  teaching  in  nonpublic  schools. 

They  were  then  asked  to  indicate  for  each  statement  whether  it 

was  a very  important,  important,  minor  reason  or  not  a reason  in 

their  decision  to  teach  in  a nonpublic  school.  The  very  important  J 

and  important  categories  were  combined  for  ease  in  interpreting 

the  Table. 

Table  V-l  shows  that  a majority  of  all  of  the  elementary 
teachers  in  the  denominational  schools  indicated  that  the  religious 
atmosphere  and  the  school's  philosophy  were  important  reasons  in 
their  decision.  These  reasons  coupled  with  the  previous  findings 
that  a majority  of  teachers  in  denominational  schools  felt  re- 
ligion affected  their  instruction,  indicated  that  teachers  general- 
ly view  the  church  related  schools  as  having  a definite  religious 
press  and  milieu. 

Among  the  Independent  elementary  school  faculty  the  reasons 
chosen  by  four  out  of  ten  as  being  important  were  fewer  students 
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per  class,  the  school’s  educational  philosophy,  freedom  from 
supervision,  quality  of  the  faculty,  quality  of  the  school  head, 
freedom  to  design  courses,  a sense  of  community,  opportunity  for 
study,  control  over  admissions,  academic  ability  of  student, 
social  compatibility  of  the  group  and  voice  in  school  policy. 
Salary,  student  diversity,  prestige  and  religious  atmosphere 
were  not  of  much  importance  to  most  of  the  Independent  school 
faculty. 

Thus  It  would  appear  that  the  Independent  elementary  school 
teachers  have  two  basic  reasons,  the  general  academic  character- 
istics, quality  and  atmosphere  of  the  schools  and  the  social, 
community  dimensions  of  life  in  these  Independent  schools. 

Among  the  Calvinist  elementary  school  teachers  four  out  of 
ten  or  more  indicated  that  the  important  reasons  were  the  re- 
ligious atmosphere,  the  school’s  educational  philosophy,  the 
social  compatibility  of  the  group,  a sense  of  community,  freedom 
to  design  courses,  the  quality  of  the  faculty,  freedom  from 
supervision  and  the  academic  ability  of  the  students.  Fewer 
students  per  clas§,  control  over  admissions,  a voice  in  school 
policy  and  the  quality  of  the  school  hedd  were  not  as  important 
to  the  Calvinist  teachers  as  they  were  to  the  Independent  school 
teachers. 

The  Calvinist  teachers  appear  to  choose  to  teach  in  these 
schools  for  three  basic  reasons:  First,  the  religious  and  phil- 

osophical emphasis  of  the  school;  second,  the  opportunity  to  work 
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with  individual  similar  social  background;  and  third,  the  aca- 
demic characteristics  of  the  students. 

Four  out  of  ten  or  more  Lutheran  elementary  teachers  indi- 
cated the  important  reasons  for  their  decisions  were  the  religious 
and  philosophical  atmosphere  of  the  school,  the  quality  of  the 
faculty,  quality  of  the  school  head,  freedom  to  design  courses, 
a sense  of  community,  the  social  compatibility  of  the  group, 
and  a voice  in  school  policy.  The  academic  ability  of  students 
and  freedom  from  supervision  were  not  chosen  as  frequently  as 
was  the  case  in  the  Independent  and  Calvinist  schools.  Control 
over  admissions  and  fewer  students  per  class  were  also  not  as 
important  as  in  the  Independent  schools. 

It  would  appear  that  the  important  decisions  for  teaching 
in  Lutheran  elementary  schools  are  rather  similar  to  those  found 
in  the  Calvinist  schools. 

In  the  Episcopal  elementary  schools  40  percent  or  more  of 
the  teachers  indicated  as  being  important  the  religious  and  philo- 
sophical atmosphere  of  the  school,  opportunity  for  study,  fewer 
students  per  class,  and  a sense  of  community. 

In  the  Catholic  elementary  schools  40  percent  or  more  of 
the  teachers  indicated  that  the  important  reasons  were  religious 
and  philosophical,  the  quality  of  the  staff  and  administration 
and  a sense  of  community. 

In  the  Seventh  Day  Adventist  schools  close  to  four  out  of 
ten  or  more  of  the  faculty  indicated  important  reasons  to  be 
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religious  and  philosophical  aspects  of  the  school,  freedom  from 
supervision,  a voice  in  school  policy,  provision  for  graduate 
study,  quality  of  staff  and  administration  and  academic  ability 
of  students. 

Turning  to  the  secondary  school  teachers  we  see  from 
Table  V-2  that  the  religious  and  philosophical  aspects  of  the 
school  were  important  reasons  for  most  Calvinist,  Lutheran, 
Catholic  and  Seventh  Day  Adventist  teachers.  Only  one-quarter 
of  the  Episcopal  high  school  teachers  felt  that  the  religious 
atmosphere  was  an  important  reason,  however  the  school’s  phil- 
osophy was  important  to  six  out  of  ten  Episcopal  teachers. 

In  general,  the  data  in  Table  V-2  follow  the  pattern  de- 
scribed for  Table  V-l.  The  Independent  teachers  stress  as  im- 
portant the  academic  and  social  milieu  of  the  school.  The  Cal- 
vinist teachers  see  the  religious  atmosphere  as  most  important, 
followed  by  social  compatibility  and  finally  but  certainly  to 
a less  extent  the  academic  characteristics  of  the  school*. 

The  Lutheran  faculty  stressed  the  religious  and  philosophical 
milieu  and  the  academic  characteristics  and  freedom  of  the  school. 
The  Episcopal  high  school  teachers  were  drawn  primarily  by  the 
academic  milieu,  freedom  from  supervision  and  participation  in 
policy  making.  Among  the  Catholic  secondary  teachers,  the  re- 
ligious and  philosophical  dimensions  of  the  school  were  of  primary 
importance.  Finally,  the  Seventh  Day  Adventist  teachers  stress 
religious  and  philosophical  reasons,  social  compatibility  and 
the  general  academic  milieu  of  the  school. 

ERIC  okq 
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Perceived  Teacher  Effectiveness 

The  governing  board  members  and  faculty  were  presented  with 


the  following  item  dealing  with  teacher  effectiveness: 

One  of  this  school’s  problems  is  the 
amount  of  "deadwood"  (i»e.,  teachers  who 
are  no  longer  effective)  on  the  faculty 


1 

strongly 

agree 


2 

tend  to 
agree 


tend  to  strongly 

disagree  disagree 


5 

no 

opinion 


Table  V-3  presents  the  results.  A majority  of  all  the 
governing  board  members  did  not  agree  that  one  of  the  school  s 
problems  was  the  amount  of  deadwood.  However  one-quarter  of  the 
Independent  secondary  school  board  members,  four  out  of  ten 
Calvinist  secondary  board  members , one  out  of  five  of  the  Lutheran 
elementary  school  board  members,  Catholiccelementary  and  secondary 
board  members  and  Episcopal  secondary  board  members  did  agree  that 

their  schools  had  a problem  with  deadwood. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Lutheran  secondary  teachers  a 
majority  of  all  the  teacher  groups  did  not  agree  that  their  school 
had  a "deadwood"  problem*  However  a significant  minority  of  the 
teachers  did  feel  that  there  was  a problem  of  ineffective  colleagues. 


Expression  of  Faculty  Opinion 

The  school  heads,  governing  board  members  and  faculty  were 
asked  to  react  to  the  following  item  dealing  with  the  right  of  a 
teacher  to  express  his  Opinion  about  any  issue  without  fear  of 

reprisal: 


• it  i 


l 


i 

J 

? 

\ 
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Faculty  members  should  have  the  right  to  express  their 
opinions  about  any  issue  they  wish  in  the  classroom, 
student  newspaper,  etc.,  without  fear  of  reprisal 

12  3^5 

strongly  tend  to  tend  to  strongly  no 

agree  agree  disagree  disagree  opinion 

The  issue  of  a teacher* s right  to  express  an  opinion  on 
any  issue  split  the  groups  fairly  evenly.  Among  the  school 
heads  the  greatest  disagreement  was  in  the  Lutheran  and  Episco- 
pal secondary  schools.  In  the  remaining  schools  between  one- 
third  and  two-thirds  of  school  heads  agreed  with  the  proposi- 
tion. 

Among  the  governing  board  members  disagreement  was  highest 
in  the  Calvinist  (75  percent)  and  the  Lutheran  (81  percent) 
secondary  schools,  and  in  the  Catholic  elementary  schools 
(7*1  percent).  In  the  remaining  instances  between  *10  and  70  per- 
cent of  the  board  members  agreed  that  teachers  should  be  free  to 
express  their  opinions  on  any  issue. 

Among  the  faculty,  disagreement  was  high  in  the  Seventh  Day 
Adventist  secondary  schools  (83  percent),  the  Calvinist  secondary 
schools  (70  percent)  and  ;the  Lutheran  elementary  schools  (63  per- 
cent). In  the  remaining  cases  the  percentages  split  fairly  evenly 
between  agreement  and  disagreement. 

Problems  Faced  by  Teachers 

The  faculty  were  presented  a list  of  eleven  problems  faced 
by  teachers  and  we:.*e  asked  to  indicate  for  each  whether  it  was  a 
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serious  problem,  a problem,  a minor  problem,  or  not  a problem* 

The  first  two  categories  were  combined  for  ease  of  interpretation. 
Tables  V-5  and  V-6  show  the  results. 

In  the  Independent  elementary  school  salary,  inadequate 
teaching  materials,  too  little  time  for  study  and  reading  and 
correcting  papers  were  the  problems  mentioned  by  the  largest  per- 
centage of  teachers.  However  it  should  be  noted  that  even  these 
problem  areas  were  mentioned  by  only  20  to  H6  percent  of  the 
teachers. 

In  the  Calvinist  elementary  school  the  problems  chosen  by 
one-quarter  or  more  of  the  faculty  were  too  little  time  for  study, 
reading  and  correcting  papers,  excessive  class  load.  Inadequate 
teaching  materials  and  salary.  In  the  Lutheran  elementary  schools 
the  most  often  chosen  problems  were  salary  level,  excessive 
record  keeping,  too  little  time  for  study  and  reading  and  correct- 
ing papers. 

In  the  Episcopal  schools  salary,  inadequate  materials,  too 
little  time  for  study  and  reading  and  correcting  of  papers  lead 
the  list  of  problems  thought  to  be  serious  or  very  serious. 

Within  the  Catholic  elementary  school,  teachers  saw  as  their 
main  problems  salary,  too  little  time  for  study,  reading  and  cor- 
recting papers,  inadequate  teaching  materials,  and  excessive 
clerical  work.  One-quarter  of  the  Catnolic  teachers  Indicated 
that  excessive  class  loads  were  also  a problem. 
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The  Seventh  Day  Adventist  elementary  teachers  have  the 
smallest  percentages  indicating  an  item  was  a very  serious  or 
serious  problem,  Reading  and  correcting  papers , Inadequate  teach- 
ing materials,  too  little  time  for  study  and  poor  communications 
with  the  school  head  lead  the  list. 

Table  V-6  shows  that  the  problems  most  often  mentioned  by 
the  elementary  teachers  also  were  chosen  by  their  secondary 
school  counterparts.  Salary,  too  little  time  for  study,  reading 
and  correcting  papers,  inadequate  teaching  materials  and  excessive 
record  keeping  tended  to  lead  the  list.  Excessive  class  or 
student  load  appeared  to  be  most  troublesome  in  the  Lutheran  and 
Seventh  Day  Adventist  schools.  Poor  communications  and  too  little 
opportunity  to  shape  policy  also  were  problems  to  a significant 
minority  of  Independent,  Episcopal,  Catholic  and  Calvinist 
teachers.  None  of  the  areas  mentioned  as  problems  by  20  percent 
or  more  of  the  teachers  are  unique  to  nonpublic  schools.  Salary, 
the  reeding  of  papers,  too  little  time,  and  Inadequate  materials 
which  seem  to  head  the  list  certainly  plague  public  school  teach- 
ers as  well.  Here  again  a public  school  referent  group  would  have 
been  extremely  helpful. 

CONCLUSIONS  ON  FACULTY  PERCEPTIONS  OF  NONPUBLIC 

SCHOOLS 

1.  The  reason  a majority  of  teachers  elected  to  teach  in 
church  related  nonpublic  schools  was  because  of  the  re- 
ligious atmosphere  and  philosophy;  of  the  school. 
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2,  The  Independent  school  teachers  chose  to  teach  in  those 
schools  primarily  because  they  perceived  them  as  having 
both  a fine  academic  atmosphere  and  social  compatibility. 

3.  Social  compatibility  was  an  important  reason  for  selecting 
the  nonpublic  schools  as  was  fx-eedom  from  supervision. 

The  religious  atmosphere  was  not  as  important  to  Episcopal 
secondary  teachers  as  it  was  to  teachers  in  other  denomin* 
ational  schools.  Instead  the  academic  character!*: tics  were 
most  often  chosen  by  Episcopal  high  school  teachers  as  the 
reason  for  selecting  these  schools. 

5.  The  problem  of  teacher  ineffectiveness  generally  was  not 

viewed  as  being  serious,  although  a significant  minority  of 
the  respondents  did  see  it  as  a problem.  Here  public  school 
referent  data  would  have  been  helpful. 
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6.  The  issue  of  the  right  of  a teacher  to  express  himself  on 
any  matter  rather  evenly  divided  the  school  heads,  board 
members  and  faculty.  Again  public  school  referent  data 
would  have  helped  in  the  interpretation  of  vhese  data. 

7.  The  areas  most  often  selected  as  problems  by  the  nonpublic 
school  teachers  would  most  likely  be  problems  to  public 
school  teachers  as  well. 
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VI  - SCHOOL'S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  STUDENT  LEARNING 

The  school's  philosophy  of  student  learning  cannot  help 
but  affect,  at  least  to  some  extent,  what  goes  on  within  the 
school,  that  is,  the  type  of  curriculum  offered  and  the  instruc- 
tional methods  used  by  the  teachers.  In  this  section,  the  phil- 
osophy of  student  learning  is  viewed  from  two  angles,  that  of  the 
staff  and  that  of  the  laymen.  School  heads  and  faculty  members 
were  asked  to  describe  the  philosophy  of  student  learning  that 
they  perceive  to  be  that  of  their  school.  Because  they  are  with- 
in the  school  environs,  these  two  groups,  along  with  students, 
are  closest  to  the  mainstream  of  what  is  going  on.  Further,  the 
school  heads  and  faculty  members  were  asked  what  would  be  the 
best  philosophy  of  student  learning  for  the  school.  Two  groups 
of  laymen  with  vital  interests  in  the  school,  parents  and  govern- 
ing board  members  were  also  asked  to  indicate  what  philosophy  of 
education  they  felt  would  be  best  for  the  school. 


Philosophy  As  It  Is  Practiced 

The  following  item  appeared  in  the  school  head  and  faculty 
questionnaires . 

Claasify  your  school's  philosophy  of  student  learning 
as  it  is  currently  practiced  by  the  faculty,  on  the 
following  scale:  at  one  end  primary  concern  for  solid 
grounding  in  the  basic  subjects  and  training  for  rigorous, 
disciplined  work;  and  at  the  other  end,  primary  concern 
for  student  initiative,  discovery  and  spontaneous  learn- 
ing. For  many  schools  both  considerations  play  a part. 
Circle  the  point  on  the  scale  that  represents,  in  your 
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Judgment,  the  relative  weight  given  the  two  seti.  of 
goals. 


Solid  grounding 
basic  subjects 

disciplined  work  12  3 


4 5 6 


Student  Initiative 

discovery 

spontaneity 


Because  the  response  categories  from  1 to  6 are  not  labeled 
but  represent  points  on  a scale  between  two  poles,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  attach  a philosophy  to  each  point.  Rather  it  was  decided 
to  collapse  categories  in  order  to  synthesize  the  data.  The  com- 
bination of  categories  1 and  2 represents  the  viewpoint  - ’primary 

concern  for  solid  grounding  in  the  basic  subjects  and  training  for 

« 

rigorous  disciplined  work’.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale 
categories  5 and  6 were  also  combined.  "Primary  concern  for 
student  initiative,  discovery  and  spontaneous  learning'  are  char- 
acteristic of  this  viewpoint.  The  two  middle  categories,  3 and  A, 
were  also  combined.  Those  who  chose  either  one  of  these  two  re- 
sponse categories  were  hypothesized  to  favor  a position  including 
some  aspects  of  both  poles  or  a philosophy  midway  between  the  two. 
Because  the  collapsed  categories  were  constructed  and  labeled 
after  the  data  was  collected,  caution  should  be  used  in  general- 
izing the  results. 

Tables  VI-1  and  VI-2  provide  data  on  school  heads  and  faculty 
members  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels  respectively.  The 
first  column  of  percentages  (response  categories  1 and  2)  represent  a 


I 
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preference  for  traditional  values  - basic  subjects  and  dis- 
ciplined work.  Percentages  in  the  second  column  indicate  a view- 
point midway  between  the  philosophy  of  column  1 and  that  of  column 
3.  The  third  column  percentages  show  a preference  for  so-called 
liberal  educational  values  - student  initiative,  discovery  and 
spontaneity. 

A plurality  of  Independent  elementary  school  heads  (47 
percent)  , indicated  that  a traditional  educational  philosophy 
was  currently  practiced.  An  additional  one-third  chose  the 
middle  of  the  road  options,  while  one  out  of  five  felt  a liberal 
philosophy  predominated.  Between  4 8 and  76  percent  of  elementary 
Calvinist,  Lutheran,  Episcopal  and  Catholic  school  heads  tended 
to  chose  the  middle  ground,  that  is  , both  traditional  and  liberal 
considerations  play  a part.  Of  the  remaining  group  more  chose 
the  traditional  than  liberal  end  of  the  continuum.  Thirty-eight 
percent  of  elementary  Seventh  Day  Adventists  indicated  this  same 
viewpoint  while  an  additional  38  percent  chose  options  1 and  2, 
that  is,  primary  concern  for  traditional  educational  values. 

At  the  secondary  level,  a majority  of  school  heads  of  all 
nonpublic  schools  indicated  th^t  a philosophy  of  student  learn- 
ing somewhere  between  the  traditional  and  the  liberal  is  prac- 
ticed. 

With  the  exception  of  Seventh  Day  Adventist  members  a 
majority  of  elementary  faculty  members  indicated  that  the  phil- 
osophy practiced  by  the  school  is  located  between  the  two  poles 

/ 
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of  traditionalism  and  liberalism.  The  same  viewpoint  la  charac- 
teristic of  a plurality  of  faculty  members  In  secondary  schools 
with  tho  exception  of  Lutheran  faculty.  Half  of  Lutheran  faculty 
members  agree  with  the  "middle”  philosophy  while  50S  Indicated 
that  the  philosophy  of  student  learning  currently  practiced  in 
Lutheran  schools  is  a traditional  one. 

In  general,  most  school  heads  and  faculty  members  indicated 
that  the  school’s  philosophy  Includes  some  traditional  aspects 
as  well  as  some  liberal  ones.  The  traditional  approach  to  edu- 
cation is  chosen  most  often  by  those  who  did  not  espouse  the 
middle  view.  Very  few  indicated  that  the  philosophy  of  their 
schools  was  oriented  toward  the  liberal  philosophy  of  education. 

Philosophy  That  Would  Be  Best  For  School 

Now  we  turn  to  the  ideal  state,  the  best  philosophy  for  the 
school  - the  one  that  should  be  practiced. 

In  the  school  head  and  faculty  questionnaires  the  following 
item  was  included  along  with  the  original  question  on  the  present 
philosophy  of  the  school. 

Using  the  same  scale  indicate  where  you  think  your 
school's  educational  emphasis  should  be. 

12  3^56 

In  the  parent  and  governing  board  questionnaire  the  item 
took  a slightly  different  form. 
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Indicate  on  the  scale  below  what  you  believe  would  be 
the  beat  philosophy  of  student  learning  for  thla  school. 

The  far  left  of  the  scale  represents  primary  concern 
for  solid  grounding  In  the  basic  subjects  and  training 
for  rigorous,  disciplined  work;  the  far  right  represents 
primary  concern  for  student  Initiative,  discovery  and 
spontaneous  learning.  Many  people  believe  both  con- 
slderatlons  should  play  a part.  Circle  the  point  on 
the  scale  that  best  represents  the  relative  weight  you 
oelleve  should  be  given  the  two  goals. 

Solid  grounding  Student  Initiative 

basic  subjects  12  3 4 5 6 discovery, 

disciplined  work  spontaneity 


Table  VI-3  presents  the  responses  of  elementary  school  heads, 
faculty  members,  governing  board  members,  and  parents.  Table  IV-lJ 
provides  the  secondary  school  counterpart. 

Categories  were  collapsed  and  labeled  in  the  same  manner  as 
were  response  categories  for  the  item  on  the  philosophy  of  student 
learning  as  practiced. 

At  the  elementary  level,  school  heads  of  the  denominational 
schools  with  the  exception  of  the  Calvinist  school  heads  indicated 
that  the  best  philosophy  would  be  midway  between  the  two  poles. 

That  is,  include  aspects  of  both  the  traditional  and  liberal  ap- 
proaches to  education.  A plurality  of  administrators  of  secondary 
schools  indicated  that  the  ideal  would  again  be  the  middle  category. 
Of  interest  here  is  the  observation  that  those  who  did  not  choose 
the  middle  ground  as  an  ideal  more  often  chose  a philosophy  charac- 
terized by  student  initiative,  discovery  and  spontaneity  than  one 
characterized  by  disciplined  work. 

A majority  of  elementary  and  secondary  nonpublic  school 
faculty,  with  the  exception  of  elementary  Episcopalians,  indicated 
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that  the  beat  philosophy  of  student  learning  for  the  school  was 
one  that  fell  between  the  two  poles.  Thirty-eight  percent  of 
Episcopal  elementary  school  faculty  members  opted  for  a tradi- 
tional approach  to  education  while  an  additional  38  percent  con- 
sidered the  Ideal  to  be  the  liberal  philosophy  of  student  learning. 
From  the  table  it  is  evident  that  the  philosophy  chosen  more  often 
by  faculty  members  is  the  "middle"  one,  followed  by  the  liberal 
orientation. 

We  have  looked  at  the  opinions  of  school  heads  and  faculty 
members  concerning  the  ideal  philosophy  of  student  learning.  Now 
we  turn  to  parents  and  school  board  members  who  are  generally 
very  interested  in  what  the  school  does  but  who  are  not  there 
on  the  scene  daily. 

A solid  majority  of  elementary  and  secondary  nonpublic  school 
governing  board  members  indicated  that  the  best  philosophy  of 
student  learning  is  that  associated  with  the  middle  two  categories, 
that  is,  both  a concern  for  solid  grounding  in  the  basic  subjects 
and  a concern  for  student  initiative  play  a part.  The  remaining 
board  members  in  the  Independent,  Calvinist,  and  Catholic  schools 
were  fairly  evenly  split  between  the  two  ends  of  the  continuum. 

In  the  other  schools  the  remaining  board  members  more  often  chose 
the  traditional  philosophy  of  education  as  the  ideal. 

A plurality  of  parents  of  both  elementary  and  secondary 
school  students  indicated  that  the  ideal  philosophy  of  student 
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learning  vaa  a compromise  between  the  traditional  approach  to 
education  and  the  liberal  orientation.  The  remaining  parents 
split  in  the  same  pattern  described  above  for  the  board  members. 

CONCLUSIONS  REGARDING  THE  PERCEIVED  AND  IDEAL  PHILOSOPHY 
OP  EDUCATION  FOR  NONPUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

1.  With  the  exception  of  Seventh,  Day  Adventists,  a plurality 
of  elementary  school  heads  indicated  that  the  philosophy 
of  student  learning  that  Is  practiced  has  emphases  from 
both  traditional  and  liberal  approaches  to  education. 

2.  A plurality  of  Independent  elementary  school  heads  indicated 
that  a philosophy  of  student  learning  that  espoused  tradi- 
tional educational  values  was  In  practice. 

3.  At  the  secondary  level,  a majority  of  school  heads  of  all  the 
nonpublic  schools  indicated  that  a philosophy  of  student 
learning  somewhat  traditional,  somewhat  liberal  is  practiced. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Seventh  Day  Adventist  elementary 
teachers  and  the  Lutheran  secondary  teachers,  a majority  of 
faculty  members  indicated  that  the  philosophy  practiced  by 
their  nonpublic  schools  is  lodated  between  the  two  poles  of 
traditionalism  and  liberalism. 

5.  School  heads  of  the  elementary  denominational  schools,  with 
the  exception  of  Calvinist  administrators  indicated  that  the 
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best  philosophy  of  student  learning  is  one  that  includes 
aspects  of  both  the  traditional  and  liberal  approaches 
to  education. 

6.  A plurality  of  administrators  of  secondary  nonpublic  schools 
indicated  that  the  ideal  philosophy  is  a compromise  between 
a grounding  in  the  basic  subjects  and  a concern  for  student 
initiative. 

7.  A majority  of  elementary  and  secondary  nonpublic  school 
faculty  members  with  the  exception  of  the  elementary 
teachers,  indicated  that  the  best  philosophy  of  student 
learning  was  one  that  was  somewhat  traditional,  somewhat 

liberal. 

8.  A majority  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  nonpublic  school 
governing  board  members  indicated  that  the  best  philosophy 
of  student  learning  is  one  which  includes  both  a concern 
for  solid  grounding  in  the  basic  subjects  and  concern  for 
student  initiative, 

9.  A plurality  of  parents  of  both  elementary  and  secondary 
school  students  indicated  that  the  ideal  philosophy  of 
student  learning  includes  some  emphasis  for  the  tradi- 
tional approach  to  education  and  some  from  the  liberal 


orientation. 
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VII-  CHANGE  AND  INNOVATION  IN  THE  SCHOOL 
Curricular  Changes 

The  lifeblood  of  a school  system  is  its  ability  to  adapt  to 
the  emotional  needs  of  the  individuals  it  serves.  Three  proposed 
curricular  changes  were  included  in  the  questionnaires  to  ascertain 
the  attitudes  of  the  various  publics  sampled  toward  these  changes. 

1.  Interrupting  Sequence  of  Academic  Study 

The  first  proposed  change  in  the  study  program  of 
the  schools  that  the  respondents  were  asked  to  react  to  was: 

Secondary  school  students  should  be  able  to  interrupt 
the  steady,  year  after  year  sequence  of  academic  study 
for  employment  or  other  non-school  experience. 

12  3^5 

Strongly  Tend  to  Tend  to  Strongly  No 

agree  Agree  Disagree  Disagree  opinion 

Table  VII— 1 gives  the  responses  pf  the  elementary  school  govern- 
ing board  members,  faculty  and  parents.  Table  VII-2  shows  the 
secondary  school  counterpart.  The  categories  (1)  strongly  agree 
and  (2)  tend  to  agree  have  been  combined  to  form  an  agree 
category,  while  (3)  tend  to  disagree  and  (*0  strongly  disagree 
form  a disagree  category.  The  response  'no  opinion'  as  well  as 
the  percentage  of  missing  data  have  not  been  recorded.  There- 
fore percents  within  each  school  type  will  not  necessarily  total 
100  percent. 
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At  the  elementary  level,  a majority  of  Lutheran,  Catholic 
and  Seventh  Day  Adventist  governing  board  members  indicated  that 
they  disagree  with  the  proposition  of  interrupting  the  year  after 
year  sequence  of  academic  study  for  employment  or  other  non-school 
experience.  On  the  other  hand,  a majority  of  Independent  and 
Episcopal  board  members  indicated  that  students  should  be  able 
to  interrupt  the  sequence.  Calvinist  elementary  governing  board 
members  are  divided  on  the  issue,  forty-two  percent  agree  while 
forty-two  percent  disagree. 

A plurality  of  Independent,  Calvinist,'  Catholic  and  Seventh 
Day  Adventist  members  of  secondary  school  governing  boards  indi- 
cated that  they  oppose  the  interruption.  A plurality  of  Lutheran 
and  Episcopal  secondary  governing  board  members  favor  interruption 
of  the  sequence  of  study  for  employment  or  other  experience. 

Turning  to  faculty  responses,  a plurality  of  denominational 
elementary  faculty  (31  to  60  percent),  indicated  that  they  disagree 
with  the  option  to  interrupt  the  student’s  sequence  of  study.  Only 
a plurality  of  the  Independent  school  faculty  (42  percent)  favor 
such  a break. 

At  the  secondary  level,  a majority  of  Calvinist  (71  percent), 
Lutheran  (64  percent),  and  Catholic  (54  percent),  faculty  members 
indicated  that  they  disagree  with  the  option  to  work  thus  inter- 
rupting the  sequence  of  study.  A plurality  of  Independent  (49 
percent)  and  Episcopal  faculty  (50  percent)  feel  that  the  secon- 
dary student  should  be  able  to  interrupt  his  sequence  of  study. 
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Since  parents  have  such  a large  investment  in  the  lives  of 
their  children  and  have  definite  educational  as  well  as  vocational 
aspirations  for  them,  their  reactions  are  of  particular  importance. 
The  results  of  the  data  from  parents  were  consistent  across  all 
school  types  at  both  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels.  A sub- 
stantial majority  of  parents  oppose  the  interruption  of  the  stu- 
dents sequence  of  study  for  purposes  of  employment.  However,  at 
the  secondary  level,  between  one-fifth  and  one-fourth  of  all  parents 
were  in  agreement  with  the  proposal. 

How  do  students  compare  on  this  issue  with  those  in  authority 
over  them  - governing  board  members,  faculty  members  and  their  own 
parents?  A majority  of  11th  and  12th  grade  students  from  denomin- 
ational schools  indicated  that  they  disagree  with  the  proposed 
interruption  of  study.  The  percentages  of  students  disagreeing 
with  the  option  are  somewhat  lower  than  those  of  the  parental  group. 
However  the  differences  between  denom&nat ional  parents  and  their 
childrens  attitudes  are  not  dramatic.  On  the  other  hand,  Inde- 
pendent school  students  have  a plurality  (^7  percent)  agreeing  to 
an  interruption  in  the  year  after  year  sequence  of  study  for 
employment  or  other  non-school  experience,  while  their  parents 
strongly  espoused  the  opposite  viewpoint. 

2.  Year-Round  Program 

The  second  suggestion  for  a change  in  curriculum  was  the 
proposal  of  a year-round  curriculum.  The  item  was  worded  as 


follows  in  the  school  head,  governing  board,  faculty,  parent, 

and  student  questionnaires. 

A year-round  regular  school  program  (with 
possible  student  option  for  sessions  off 
occasionally)  would  be  a desirable  develop- 
ment. 

1 2 3 4 5 

Strongly  Agree  Disagree  Strongly  No 

agree  disagree  opinion 

Tables  VII-3  and  VII-^I  give  the  responses  for  each  of  the 
above  groups  for  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels  respectively. 
Again  categories  were  collapsed  to  simplify  the  interpretation  of 
the  data.  Strongly  agree  (1),  and  agree  (2)  were  combined  to 
constitute  the  "agreement"  category.  Disagree  (3),  and  strongly 
disagree  (*0,  were  combined  to  form  the  "disagreement"  category. 
•No  opinion*  and  the  missing  data  were  not  recorded.  Therefore, 
as  in  previous  instances,  the  percentages  will  not  sum  to  100 
percent. 

A plurality  of  Calvinist,  Lutheran,  Catholic  and  Seventh  Day 
Adventist  elementary  school  administrators  indicated  that  they 
disagree  with  the  desirability  of  a year-round  school  program. 
Fifty-three  percent  of  Independent  administrators,  however,  agreed 
with  the  proposal.  Episcopal  school  heads  were  evenly  divided 
on  the  issue.  Half  indicated  that  they  would  be  in  agreement; 
the  other  half  would  not. 

At  the  secondary  level  a majority  of  Independent,  Calvinist, 
and  Lutheran  administrators  would  favor  a year-round  regular 
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school  plan  while  a majority  of  Episcopalians,  Catholics  and 
Seventh  Day  Adventists  were  in  disagreement  with  the  desir- 
ability of  such  a plan. 

The  opinions  of  governing  board  members  of  elementary 
schools  were  varied.  Three-fourths  of  Calvinist  and  Seventh 
Day  Adventist  members  of  elementary  school  governing  boards 
indicated  that  they  were  in  opposition  to  the  plan.  A majority 
of  Lutherans  (5 6 percent),  would  also  be  in  opposition.  In  con- 
trast, 52  percent  of  Independent  governing  board  members  would 
be  favorably  inclined.  Approximately  i|6  percent  of  Episcopal 
and  Catholic  board  members  would  be  in  disagreement  with  the 
year-round  program  while  a similar  percentage  would  be  in  agree- 
ment with  the  year-round  school. 

Some  consensus  is  evident  among  the  secondary  school  govern- 
ing board  members.  All  groups  with  the  exception  of  Seventh  Day 
Adventists,  have  a plurality  who  indicated  that  they  favored  a 
year  round  program. 

Considering  faculty  responses,  all  elementary  faculties, 
except  Seventh  Day  Adventists,  have  a majority  who  indicated 
that  they  disagree  with  a year  round  program.  Thirty-one  percent 
of  Seventh  Day  Adventist  faculty  members  agreed  with  such  a 
program  while  31  percent  disagreed. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  at  the  secondary  level, 
there  are  consistently  more  faculty  members  who  would  agree 
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to"  a year-round  program  than  at  the  elementary  level.  How- 
ever a plurality  of  secondary  school  faculty  members  indicated 
that  they  disagreed  with  such  a program.  The  sole  exception 
being  the  Episcopal  faculty,  half  of  whom  agreed  to  such  a 

program. 

The  results  for  parents  on  this  item  are  the  same  as  they 
were  on  the  previous  item  concerning  curricular  change.  A 
majority  of  parents  of  brth  elementary  and  secondary  students 
indicated  that  they  disagree  with  the  proposal  of  a year-round 
program. 

j Secondary  students,  that  is  those  in  grades  11  and  12  who 

t answered  the  questionnaire,  would  also  be  opposed  to  the  year- 
| round  plan.  A majority  of  them  in  all  types  of  nonpublic  schools 

I indicated  they  opposed  the  suggestion. 

F 

j: 

j 3.  Study  Program 

I In  this  section,  three  different  study  proposals  will 

be  considered.  The  first  was  included  in  the  parent  question- 
naire, the  second  in  the  faculty  questionnaire  and  the  third 
in  the  student  questionnaire.  Because  the  statements  concern- 
ing the  study  program  were  different  from  one  another,  a sep- 
arate table  was  generated  for  each  item.  The  attitudes  of 
the  individual  groups  will  be  discussed  separately. 


o 
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The  first  item  to  be  considered  was  given  to  parents: 

Students  here  should  have  more  time  for  independent 
reading  or  study  and  less  formal  classwork. 

12  3 1*  5 

strongly  tend  to  tend  to  strongly  no 

agree  agree  disagree  disagree  opinion 


Parental  responses  are  recorded  in  Table  VII-5.  The 
response  categories  (1)  strongly  agree  and  (2)  tend  to  agree 
were  combined  to  form the  "agreement”  category,  while  (3)  tend 
to  disagree  and  (4)  strongly  disagree  were  combined  to  form 
the  ’’disagreement”  category.  The  response,  *no  opinion*, 
and  percentages  of  missing  data  were  not  reported. 

A majority  of  parents,  between  52  and  75  percent,  indicated 
that  they  do  not  agree  with  the  policy  of  giving  students  more 
time  for  independent  study  and  less  for  formal  classwork.  How- 
ever, across  parental  groups  between  10  and  3*1  percent  did  favor 
more  independent  study. 

The  following  item  was  presented  to  the  faculty: 

The  amount  of  freedom  for  students  to  choose 
their  own  program  of  study. 

12345 

not  not  about  too  far  too 

nearly  enough  right  much  much 

enough 


Table  VII-6  lists  faculty  percentages.  Response  categories 
(1)  not  nearly  enough,  and  (2)  not  enough,  were  combined  to  form 
the  "not  enough”  category.  The  response  (3)  about  right  stands 
alone.  Categories  (4),  too  much,  and  (5)»  Par  too  much,  were 
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combined  to  form  a "too  much"  category.  The  percentages  of 
those  not  responding  to  the  item  (missing  data)  have  not  been 
included  in  the  table. 

At  least  a plurality  (47  to  75  percent)  of  faculty  members 
across  the  type  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools  indicated 
that  the  amount  of  freedom  a student  has  to  chose  his  own 
study  program  is  about  right.  Only  eight  percent  or  less  felt 
students  had  too  much  freedom. 

The  final  item  looks  at  the  study  program  from  the  student* s 
viewpoint.  How  much  latitude  does  the  curriculum  offer  the  student 
in  choosing  courses?  The  students  were  asked  to  react  to  the 
following  item: 

The  number  of  different  courses  offered  from  which 
to  choose  a study  program: 


12  3 

Not  Not  About 

nearly  enough  right 

enough 


4 5 

Too  Far 

much  too 

much 


Table  VII-7  lists  the  student  responses.  The  response 
categories  were  collapsed  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the 
previous  item. 

The  results  of  this  item  are  unanimous.  A majority  of 
students  indicated  that  the  number  of  different  courses  from 
which  to  choose  a study  program  is  not  enough.  However  approxi- 
mately four  out  of  ten  students  across  the  various  schools  felt 
that  the  number  of  courses  was  about  right.  It  is  interesting 
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to  relate  the  student  data  to  the  parental  viewpoint  on  the 
curriculum.  Independent  and  Episcopal  parents  of  secondary 
students  considered  a challenging  curriculum  one  of  the  most 
important  reasons  why  they  sent  their  children  to  these  schools, 
yet  better  than  one  out  of  two  students  felt  that  there  were 
not  enough  courses  from  which  to  choose. 

Experimentation  and  Innovation 

The  viewpoint  of  school  heads,  faculty  members  and  govern- 
ing board  members  on  the  issue  of  experimentation  and  innovation 
in  the  sample  of  nonpublic  schools  was  ascertained  by  the  fol- 
lowing item: 

Nonpublic  schools  have  been  a significant  force  in 
educational  innovation  and  experimentation  in  the 
last  decade, 

12  3 4 5 

Strongly  Agree  Disagree  Strongly  No 

agree  Disagree  Opinion 

Tables  VII-8  and  VII-9  present  information  on  the  responses 
of  school  heads,  governing  board  members,  and  teachers  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  levels  respectively.  As  has  been  done 
previously,  the  (1)  strongly  agree  and  (2)  agree  categories  have 
been  collapsed  into  one  "agreement"  category.  The  (3)  Disagree 
and  (^)  strongly  disagree  categories  have  been  collapsed  into 
a "disagreement"  category.  The  response,  'no  opinion*  and  the 
percentage  of  missing  data  have  not  been  recorded. 
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With  the  exception  of  Seventh  Day  Adventist  secondary  school 
heads,  seven  out  of  ten  or  better  of  all  the  other  nonpublic  school; 
administrators  indicated  that  they  agree  that  nonpublic  school  have 
been  a significant  force  in  educational  innovation  and  experimenta- 
tion. Forty-six  percent  of  Seventh  Day  Adventist  school  heads  at  the 
secondary  level  agree  with  this  issue  while  46  percent  disagreed. 

Between  56  and  92  percent  of  the  governing  board  members  at 
both  levels  agreed  that  their  schools  have  been  sources  of  innova- 
tion. At  the  elementary  level  at  least  a plurality  of  the  teachers 
indicated  that  they  agree  that  innovation  and  experimentation  in 
the  nonpublic  schools  have  been  significant  in  the  past  decade. 

The  Seventh  Day  Adventist  (38  percent)  and  Calvinist  (47  percent) 
teachers  had  the  smallest  percentages  agreeing  with  the  statement. 

For  the  remain!  ig  schools  close  to  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  ele- 
mentary teachers  felt  that  nonpublic  schools  had  engaged  in  signifi- 
cant innovations.  The  results  for  faculty  of  secondary  schools 
are  also  very  clear.  Between  55  and  75  percent  agreed  that  their 
schools  have  been  a source  of  innovation  and  experimentation. 

While  it  is  true  that  faculty  members  generally  indicated  that 
they  agreed  with  the  premise,  the  percentages  of  teachers  who  did 
agree  are  consistently  lower  than  those  of  either  the  school  head 
or  the  governing  board. 

It  is  difficult  to  place  the  results  of  this  item  in  per- 
spective. First,  the  item  is  ambiguous  regarding  the  meaning  of 
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innovation.  Some  concrete  innovations  could  have  been  provided. 
Further,  in  the  section  on  philosophy  of  student  learning,  school 
heads,  governing  board  members  and  faculty  indicated  only  a 
slight  tendency  to  move  away  from  the  traditional  approch  to 
education.  This  item  provides  an  excellent  example  of  the  limita- 
tions of  closed  ended,  mailed  questionnaires  vis  a vis  the  -operi' winded 
interview  technique.  In  the  latter  case  the  interviewer  could  have 
probed  for  examples  of  innovations. 

CONCLUSIONS  REGARDING  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  CHANGE  AND 

INNOVATION 

1.  A majority  of  Independent  and  Episcopal  board  members  at  the 
elementary  level  and  a plurality  of  Lutheran  and  Episcopal 
secondary  school  board  members  indicated  that  secondary 
students  should  be  able  to  interrupt  the  sequence  of  academic 
study  for  employment  or  other  non-school  experiences.  In  the 
remaining  schools  a majority  of  the  board  members  opposed 
such  a plan. 

2.  A plurality  of  Independent  school  faculty  and  Episcopal 
faculty  at  the  secondary  level  feel  that  students  should  be 
able  to  interrupt  their  sequence  of  study  for  employment  or 
other  experience.  Among  the  other  faculty  groups  opposition 
outweighed  agreement  on  this  issue. 

3.  A substantial  majority  of  all  parents  oppose  the  interruption 
of  the  student’s  sequence  of  study  for  employment  purposes. 

r>  ■ 

f * 
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A plurality  of  Independent  school  students  favor1  inter- 
ruption of  the  study  sequence  for  purposes  of  employment  or 
experience  while  a majority  of  denominational  school  students 
are  opposed  to  the  plan. 

A majority  of  elementary  and  secondary  Independent  school 
heads  as  well  as  a majority  of  secondary  Calvinist  and 
Lutheran  school  heads  favor  a year-round  regular  school  plan. 

In  the  remaining  schools  a majority  of  the  school  heads  opposed 
the  year  round  school. 

A majority  of  members  of  Independent  elementary  school  govern- 
ing boards  would  be  favorably  inclined  toward  a year-round 
school  plan.  Among  the  other  groups  of  elementary  board 
members  at  least  a plurality  opposed  the  suggestion. 

At  the  secondary  level,  with  the  exception  of  Seventh  Day 
Adventists,  a plurality  of  governing  board  members  indicated 
that  they  would  agree  to  a yeay-round  program. 

All  elementary  faculty  gropps  with  the  exception  of  the 
Seventh  Day  Adventists,  have  a majority  who  disagreed  with  a 
year-round  program. 

A plurality  of  faculty  members  at  the  secondary  level,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Episcopal  faculty,  would  agree  to  a 
year-round  program. 
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10.  A majority  of  parents  of  both  elementary  and  secondary 
students  indicated  that  they  disagree  with  the  proposal 
of  a year-round  program. 

11.  A majority  of  students  in  Grades  11  and  12  across  school 

r 

types  would  be  opposed  to  the  year-round  plan. 

12.  A majority  of  parents  indicated  that  they  do  not  agree 
with  the  policy  of  giving  students  more  time  for  independent 
study  and  less  for  formal  classwork. 

i 

13.  At  least  a plurality  of  faculty  members  indicated  that  the 
amount  of  freedom  given  to  students  to  choose  their  own 
program  of  study  is  about  right. 


H».  A majority  of  students  indicated  that  the  number  of  dif- 
ferent courses  from  which  to  choose  a study  program  is 
not  enough. 

15.  With  the  exception  of  Seventh  Day  Adventist  secondary  school 
heads,  a plurality  within  all  the  administrative  groups 
indicated  that  nonpublic  schools  have  been  a significant 
force  in  educational  innovation  and  experimentation  within 
the  last  decade. 

16.  A majority  of  governing  board  members  agreed  that  their 
schools  have  been  sources  of  innovation. 

17.  A plurality  of  nonpublic  elementary  faculty  and  a majority 

of  secondary  faculty  indicated  that  innovation  and  experi- 
mentation have  been  significant  in  the  past  decade  within 
nonpublic  schools.  . f ‘ 
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VIII  - ATTITUDES  TOWARD  ADMISSION  POLICIES 

Unlike  public  schools  in  this  country,  nonpublic  schools  have 
the  option  of  being  selective  in  their  choice  of  students.  By 
means  of  entrance  requirements,  they  can  assure  themselves  of 
having  students  that  meet  their  specifications.  These  criteria 
established  by  the  nonpublic  schools  can  be  academic,  social,  re- 
ligious or  athletic  depending  upon  the  goals  of  the  school.  This 
section  explores  attitudes  toward  various  criteria  used  for  ad- 
mission procedures  by  nonpublic  schools. 

Attitude  Toward  Intellectual  Ability  in  Admission  Decisions 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  importance  of  a student’s  intel- 
lectual ability  in  the  decision  to  admit  him  to  the  school.  Many 
nonpublic  schools  pride  themselves  on  the  educational  achievements 
of  their  students.  In  order  to  assure  success  in  academic  areas, 
that  is,  top  quality  performance,  nonpublic  school  officials  have 
the  freedom  to  regulate  the  input;  thus,  in  large  part,  assuring 
themselves  of  the  desired  outputs. 

In  an  attempt  to  assess  attitude  toward  importance  of  intel- 
lectual ability  as  a criterion,  school  heads  and  governing  board 
members  were  asked  to  indicate  their  opinions  on  the  following 
item: 
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Intellectual  ability  should  be  given  greatest 
weight  in  making  admission  decisions  for  this 
school. 


1 

strongly 

2 

3 

4 

strongly 

5 

no 

agree 

agree 

disagree 

disagree 

opinion 

Table  VIII-1  gives  the  results  of  the  item  for  elementary 
school  heads  and  board  members.  The  responses  of  secondary  school 
heads  and  board  members  are  reported  in  Table  VIII-2. 

Response  categories  1,  ’strongly  agree’  and  2,  ’agree*  were 
combined  to  facilitate  interpretation  as  were  categories  3,  ’dis- 
agree*, and  JJ,  ’strongly  disagree’.  Thus  for  each  school  two 
percentages  are  given;  the  first  indicates  those  in  agreement  with 
the  above  item  and  the  second  designates  those  who  disagree.  The 
last  response  category,  ’no  opinion*,  was  not  recorded.  For  this 
reason  and  because  of  missing  data,  the  percentages  for  each  type 
of  nonpublic  school  do  not  necessarily  add  to  100  percent. 

A majority  of  school  heads  at  the  elementary  level  indicated 
that  they  disagreed  with  the  premise  that  intellectual  ability 
should  be  given  greatest  weight  in  making  admission  decisions  for 
the  school.  Percents  ranged  from  58  to  88  percent.  Pour  out  of 
ten  elementary  Episcopal  administrators  and  close  to  three  out  of 

. ■ . • •'  ■,  ' i ' 

ten  Independent  school  administrators  did  agree  that  intellectual 
ability  should  be  given  top  priority.  All  denominational  schools 
at  the  secondary  level  had  a majority  of  school  heads  who  indi- 
cated that  they  also  disagreed  with  giving  intelligence  the 


ATTITUDE  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS  AND  BOARD  MEMBERS 

TOWARD  INTELLECTUAL  ABILITY  IN  ADMISSIONS  DECISIONS 

(Percentages) 
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greatest  weight.  However,  these  same  schools  with  the  exception 
of  the  Calvinist  schools  had  approximately  one-fourth  of  their 
school  heads  who  did  agree  that  intellectual  ability  should  be 
given  greatest  weight  in  admission  decisions.  Fifty-five  per- 
cent of  Independent  secondary  school  heads  indicated  that  they 
agreed  that  intelligence  should  be  the  most  important  factor  in 
making  admission  decisions. 

Between  52  and  100  percent  of  governing  board  members  of 
elementary  schools  indicated  that  they  disagreed  with  the  policy 
of  using  intelligence  as  the  most  important  admission  criterion. 
Better  than  four  out  of  ten  elementary  board  members  of  the 
Independent  and  Episcopal  schools  did  agree  that  intellectual  abil- 
ity should  receive  the  most  weight  in  admissions  decisions.  At  the 
secondary  level,  a majority  of  the  denominational  school’s  governing 
board  members,  with  the  exception  of  the  Episcopal  members,  indi- 
cated that  they  disagreed  with  the  premise  that  intellectual  abil- 
ity should  be  given  the  greatest  weight.  Independent  (53  percent) 
and  Episcopal,  (56  percent)  secondary  governing  board  members  had  a 
majority  who  agreed  that  intelligence  should  be  the  most  important 
criterion. 

.i 

Attitude  Toward  Admitting  Students  Without  Normal  Entrance 
Requirements. 

faculty  and  governing  board  members  were  asked  to  indicate 
their  attitudes  toward  the  admission  of  socially  disadvantaged 
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students  with  high  potential  who  did  not  meet  normal  entrance 
requirements. 

The  item  appeared  in  the  questionnaires  in  the  following 

form: 

Finances  aside,  schools  should  admit  socially  dis- 
advantaged students  who  appear  to  have  high  poten- 
tial, even  when  such  students  do  not  meet  normal 
entrance  requirements. 


strongly 

agree 


tend  to 
agree 


tend  to 
disagree 


strongly 

disagree 


no 

opinion 


Response  data  for  elementary  and  secondary  faculty  and 
governing  board  members  are  reported  in  Tables  VIII-3  and  VIII-4 
respectively.  Categories  1 and  2,  strongly  agree  and  tend  to 
agree  were  combined  to  form  one  category  - an  "agreement” 
category.  Categories  3 and  4 were  combined  to  form  a "disagree- 
ment” category.  The  response  'no  opinion*  was  not  recorded  nor 
the  percentage  not  responding  to  the  item  at  all.  For  these  two 
reasons,  percents  do  not  necessarily  add  to  100  percent  for  each 
nonpublic  school.  1 

Looking  at  the  responses  of  elementary  school  faculty,  a 
plurality  within  all  groups  (46  to  82  percent)  indicated  that  they 
agreed  that  disadvantaged  students  without  normal  entrance  require- 
ments should  be  admitted.  However,  within  Independent,  Lutheran, and 
Episcopal  faculties,  a substantial  number  felt  otherwise.  Thirty- 
five  percent  of  Independent  faculty  members  indicated,  as  did 
30  percent  of  Lutheran  teachers,  that  students  without  normal  re- 
quirements should  not  be  admitted.  The  same  attitude  was  character- 
istic  of  one  out  of  four  EpiscopalUeJ-ementary  teachers. 

i • • , 
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Surprisingly  enough,  atnthe  secondary  level,  a majority  of 
faculty  members  (59  to  86  percent)  from  all  types  of  schools  indi- 
cated that  they  agreed  that  finances  aside,  schools  should  admit 
socially  disadvantaged  students  who  have  high  potential  even 
though  they  fail  to  meet  normal  entrance  requirements.  This  •/was 
also  the  opinion  expressed  by  a clear  majority  of  the  governing 
board  members  in  all  nonpublic  schools  at  both  the  elementary  and 
secondary  levels ,=  the  sole  exception  being  the  Calvinist  board 
members.  Among  these  groups  50  percent  of  the  elementary  board 
members  indicated  that  they  disagreed  with  the  proposition;  how- 
ever the  other  half  agreed  with  the  proposal. 

Attitude  Toward  Scholarship  Students  as  Percentage  of  Enrollment 
The  final  item  related  to  admission  policies  concerned  with 
the  enrollment  of  state  or  federal  scholarship  students.  The  item 
is  as  follows: 

Some  people  have  proposed  that  nonpublic  schools  set 
aside  a certain  percentage  of  their  enrollment  for 
state  or  federal  scholarship  students  selected  by 
public  authorities.  What  would  be  your  reaction  to 
such  a program? 


Opposed 1 

Favor  within  limits.  2 

Favor  with  no  particular  limits. ......  3 

No  opinion • . . 4 


Table  VIII-5  lists  the  responses  of  elementary  school  heads  and 
elementary  faculty  members.  Table  VI 1 1 -6  includes  data  for  the 
school  heads  and  faculty  members  of  secondary  schools.  Three 
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responses  have  been  recorded  in  the  tables.  The  first  column 
represents  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  plan.  The  second  column 
includes  those  who  either  a)  favor  it  within  limits  or  b)  favor 
it  with  no  particular  limits.  That  is,  responses  2 and  3 were 
combined  to  form  this  category  which  will  be  designated  "favorable." 
The  last  column  gives  the  percentages  of  individuals  who  had  no 
opinion  on  the  issue.  Because  there  were  substantial  numbers  who 
opted  for  this  response,  the  figures  were  included. 

The  issue  of  enrolling  state  or  federal  scholarship  students 
met  with  mixed  feelings  across  the  schools.  At  the  elementary 
level  three  different  patterns  of  attitudes  emerged.  Close  to 
four  out  of  ten  Independent  and  Lutheran  school  heads  indicated  that 
they  oppose  scholarship  students  selected  by  public  authorities;  a 
similar  ratio  favored  subh  a proposal.  A plurality  of  Calvinist 
and  Catholic  administrators  indicated  that  they  favor  enrolling 
state  and  federal  scholarship  students.  On  the  other  hand,  50 
percent  of  Episcopalian  and  ^6  percent  of  Seventh  Day  Adventist 
school  heads  indicated  that  they  oppose  the  admission  of  these 
students.  It  should  be  noted  that  nearly  one-fifth  of  all  denomin- 
ational school  heads  indicated  that  they  did  not  have  an  opinion 
on  this  matter. 

At  the  secondary  level,  three  patterns  of  responses  also 
appeared.  However  the  schools  represented  within  these  groups 
were  not  the  same  as  those  at  the  elementary  level.  Fifty- four 
percent  of  Independent,  60  percent  of  the  Calvinist  and  68  percent 
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of  Catholic  school  heads  indicated  that  they  favored  the  plan  of 
enrolling  state  and  federal  scholarship  students.  Fifty  percent 
of  Lutheran  and  5H  percent  of  Seventh  Day  Adventist  heads  of 
schools  opposed  the  suggestion.  Episcopal  school  heads  were 
divided  on  the  issue.  Half  favored  it  while  the  other  half  op- 
posed it. 

In  conclusion  it  is  evident  that  among  many  school  heads  no 
clearcut  picture  emerges  across  school  type  concerning  their  atti- 
tidues  toward  enrollment  of  students  with  state  or  federal  scholar- 
ships. Opinions  vary  across  schools  and  educational  levels. 

Even  to  a greater  extent  than  school  heads,  faculty  members 

l'  * 

exhibit  a lack  of  cohesion  on  the  scholarship  issue.  At  the  ele- 
mentary level,  a plurality  of  Lutheran,  Episcopalian,  and  Catholic 
faculty  members  indicated  that  they  favor  the  enrollment  plan  for 
scholarship  students  while  ^7  percent  of  the  Calvinist  faculty  had 
no  opinion  on  the  matter.  Thirty-one  percent  of  Seventh  Day  Ad- 
ventist faculty  members  favered  the  plan  while  a comparable  per- 
centage opposed  it.  Only  Independent  schools  have  a majority  of 
faculty  members  at  the  elementary  level  who  indicated  that  they 
were  opposed  to  the  enrollment  of  State  and/or  federal  scholarship 
students. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Seventh  Day  Adventist  teachers, 
between  Hi  and  66  percent  of  secondary  faculty  members  registered 
favorable  attitudes  toward  enrollment  of  students  on  state  or 
federal  scholarships.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  percentages 

■ 315M:6  ' 
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ranging  from  a low  of  12  percent  among  the  Catholic  teachers  to 
a high  of  M2  percent  among  the  Independent  high  school  teachers 
were  opposed  to  the  suggestion  of  a fixed  ratio  publicly  supported 
scholarship  students.  Seventh  Day  Adventist  faculty  members  were 

i; 

divided  on  the  issue;  M2  percent  favored  the  proposition  while 
M2  percent  opposed  it. 

CONCLUSIONS  REGARDING  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  ADMISSION  POLICIES 

1.  With  the  exception  of  Independent  secondary  school  heads, 
a majority  of  school  administrators  at  both  the  elementary 
and  secondary  levels  indicated  that  intellectual  ability 
should  not  be  given  the  greatest  weight  in  making  admission 
decisions  for  the  school. 

2.  A majority  of  the  Independent  secondary  school  heads  indicated 
that  intelligence  should  be  the  most  important  factor  in 
making  admission  decisions. 

3.  Better  than  four  out  of  ten  members  of  Episcopal  and  Inde- 
pendent school  governing  board^meratiers  indicated  that  intel- 
lectual ability  should  be  the  most  important  criterion  in 
admission  decisions.  A majority  of  all  other  governing  board 
members  disagreed  with  this  position. 
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1*.  A plurality  of  elementary  school  faculty  and  a majority  of 
secondary  school  faculty  indicated  that  schools  should  admit 
socially  disadvantaged  students  who  have  high  potential  even 
though  they  fail  to  meet  normal  entrance  requirements. 

5.  A majority  of  all  governing  board  members  indicated  that  they 
agreed  that  disadvantaged  students  with  high  potential  but 
lacking  normal  requirements  should  be  admitted. 

6.  The  issues  of  enrolling  a fixed  percentage  of  state  or 
federal  scholarship  students  selected  by  public  authorities 
split  the  various  respondent  groups.  It  is  clear  that  this 
issue  would  be  very  delicate  and  would  probably  meet  with 
considerable  opposition.  Secondary  school  faculty  members 
were  most  open  to  this  proposal. 
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IX  - ATTITUDES  TOWARD  COLLEGE  ADMISSION 

Attitudes  Toward  College  Requirements  That  Hinder  the 
Educational  Program 

Great  concern  exists  among  school  administrators  about 
student  admission  to  college  particularly  at  the  secondary 
level.  The  priority  given  to  satisfying  college  admission 
requirements  varies  within  schools.  The  effect  on  the  cur- 
riculum of  trying  to  meet  admission  requirements  was  assessed 
by  the  following  item:  ~ ' 

College  admission  requirements  hinder  us 
from  developing  a better  educational  program 

12  3 ^ 5 
strongly  tend  to  tend  to  strongly  no 

agree  agree  ""  disagree  disagree  opinion 

Table  IX- 1 shows  the  responses  of  school  heads  and  faculty 
members  at  the  elementary  level.  Data  on  school  heads  and  faculty 
members  of  secondary  schools  is  provided  in  Table  IX-2.  In  order 
to  simplify  interpretation,  response  categories  1)  strongly 
agree,  and  2)  tend  to  agree,  were  combined  as  were  categories 

3)  tend  to  disagree,  and  *0  strongly  disagree.  This  collapsing 

* 

of  categories  produced  two  columns  of  percentages  in  the  tables. 
The  first  column  represents  those  who  are  in  agreement  with  the 
item,  and  second  those  who  disagree.  Percents  within  schoold 
do  not  necessarily  add  to  100  percent  since  the  response 
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category  'no  opinion'  was  not  recorded;  neither  was  the  per- 
centage of  missing  data  on  the  item* 

At  both  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels,  a majority 
of  school  heads  indicated  that  college  admission  requirements 
did  not  hinder  them  from  developing  a better  educational  pro- 
gram. However  the  percentage  of  school  heads  who  disagreed 
were  considerably  lower  at  the  secondary  level  than  at  the 
elementary  level.  Therefore,  it  seems  Justified  to  conclude 
that  while  college  entrance  requirements  hinder  educational 
programs  only  to  a slight  e?.  /ent,  they  do  so  more  often  at  the 
secondary  level  than  at  the  elementary  level. 

Although  a considerable  number  of  elementary  faculty  members 
did  not  indicate  a position  on  the  issue  of  college  requirements, 
nevertheless,  a plurality  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  Inde- 
pendent and  Episcopal  members,  held  the  same  opinion  as  the  major- 
ity of  school  heads.  Forty- four  percent  of  Episcopal  and  H8  percent 
of  Independent  faculty  members  of  elementary  schools  checked  the 
response  category,  'no  opinion',  on  this  item. 

The  number  of  secondary  faculty  members  who  opted  for  the 
response,  'no  opinion',  is  considerably  less  than  in  the  element- 
ary case.  A plurality  of  faculty  members  in  secondary  schools 
indicated  that  college  entrance  requirements  are  not  hindrances 
to  the  school's  educational  programs.  However  between  one- 
quarter  and  one-half  within  the  various  secondary  faculty  groups 
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did  feel  that  college  admission  requirements  hinder  their 
secondary  program. 

Parental  Attitude  Toward  Concern  About  College  Admission 
Earlier  we  saw  that  few  parents  felt  that  children  in 

t 

public  schools  had  a distinctly  better  chance’  of  admission 
to  college  than  their  own  nonpublic  school  children.  Parents 
considered  that  the  nonpublic  and  public  schools  were  about 
equal  in  putting  students  in  the  best  position  for  college,  or 
in  some  instances  that  nonpublic  schools  were  better  equipped 
for  the  task.  How  do  parents  feel  about  the  emphasis  the  non- 
public school-  places  on  college  admission?  The  following 
item  sought  information  from  parents  on  this  point. 

There  is  too  much  emphasis  on  or  concern 
about  college  admission  at  this  school. 


1 

2 

3 

ii 

5 

Strongly 

Tend  to 

Tend  to 

Strongly 

No 

agree 

agree 

disagree 

disagree 

opinion 

Table  IX*  3 gives  the 

results  of  parental  attitudes 

toward 

emphasis  on  college  admission.  The  response  categories  were 
collapsed  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  first  item  in  this 
section. 

A majority  of  parents  of  children  in  both  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  did  not  agree  that  there  ,»as  too  much  empha- 
sis or  concern  about  college  admisnlon  at  the  nonpublic  schools 
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their  children  attended.  In  fact,  only  between  2 and  18  per- 
cent of  the  parental  groups  agreed  with  the  proposition  of  too 
much  college  emphasis  in  their  schools. 

Student  Perception  of  Family  Concern  About 
College  Admission 

Having  commented  on  the  parental  response  to  emphasis  on 
college  admission,  we  now  look  at  the  students*  views  concerning 
college  admissions.  Students  were  asked  to  respond  to  the  fol- 
lowing item: 

Pressure  or  concern  from  my  family  about  college 
admission  or  good  grades. 

1 2 3 * „ 5 m 
Not  Not  About  Too  Far  Too 

nearly  Enough  Right  Much  Much 

enough 

Student  responses  are  outlined  in  Table  IX-^#  For  sim- 
plicity of  interpretation  categories  1)  Not  nearly  enough 
and  2)  Not  enough  were  combined  into  one  category  which  was 
labeled  »jnot  eouugh*.  The  option  3)  About  right  was  recorded 
as  is.  Categories  4)  Too  much  and  5)  Far  too  much  were 
combined  into  a category  called  *too  much*. 

A majority  of  students  from  all  types  of  nonpublic  schools 
indicated  that  concern  from  their  families  about  college  admis- 
sion or  good  grades  was  about  right.  The  percentages  ranged 

* 

from  62  to  100  percent.  It  should  be  noted  that  close  to 
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one-third  of  the  Independent  students,  one-quarter  of  the 
Calvinist,  Lutheran  and  Episcopal  schools  and  one-fifth  of 
the  Catholic  schools  did  feel  that  there  was  too  much  pressure 
from  the  family  about  grades  and/or  college  admission. 

Student  Attitude  Toward  College  Admission  Requirements 

The  last  item  in  this  section  on  college  admission  ex- 
plored the  student’s  attitude  toward  college  admission  require- 
ments in  the  context  of  his  own  education.  The  student  was 
asked: 

College  Admission  requirements  interfere  with  my 
getting  the  kind  of  education  I want. 


Strongly 

agree 


Tend  to 
agree 


3 H 5 

Tend  to  Strongly  No 

disagree  disagree  opinion 


Student  responses  are  Included  in  Table  IX— 5,  The  response 
categories  have  been  collapsed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first 
item  of  this  section.  The  response  'no  opinion*  as  well  as 
the  percentage  of  students  who  did  not  answer  the  item  were  not 
recorded.  For  these  reasons,  percentages  for  each  school  do  not 

necessarily  total  100  percent. 

It  should  be  noted  that  students  answering  the  question- 
naire were  in  Grades  11  and  12.  Therefore,  many  of  them  had 
already  applied  to  college  or  were  in  the  process  of  applying. 

At  least  a plurality  (1*3  to  71  percent)  of  Calvinist, 
Lutheran,  Episcopal,  and  Catholic  students  indicated  that  college 
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entrance  requirements  did  not  interfere  with  their  education. 
Independent  school  students  were  divided  on  the  issue.  Approxi— 
mately  ^3  percent  indicated  that  college  requirements  interferred 
with  their  education  while  another  ^3  percent  of  Independent 
students  indicated  that  the  admission  requirements  had  not  inter- 
v/  ferred.  The  interesting  point  in  Table  IX-5  is  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  Calvinist  schools , one-third  or  more  of  the 
various  groups  of  students  did  agree  that  college  admission  re- 
quirements interferred  with  their  receiving  the  type  of  education 
they  wanted.  Here  again  a public  school  referent  would  have  been 
invaluable. 

CONCLUSIONS  REGARDING  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  COLLEGE  ADMISSION 

1.  According  to  school  heads,  college  entrance  requirements 
hinder  educational  programs  only  to  a slight  extent.  When 
a conflict  is  noted  it  is  more  often  felt  at  the  secondary 
level  than  at  the  elementary  level. 

2.  A plurality  of  elementary  faculty  members,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Independent  and  Episcopal  members,  and  a plurality 
of  faculty  members  in  secondary  schools  indicated  that  col- 
lege entrance  requirements  are  not  hindrances  to  the 
school* s educational  program. 

3.  A majority  of  parents  of  children  in  both  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  did  not  agree  that  there  was  too  much 

emphasis  or  concern  about  college  admission  at  the  nonpublic 

* . 

schools  their  children  attended. 

> * \ 
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i i|.  A majority  of  students  from  all  types  of  nonpublic  schools 

{ 

J indicated  that  concern  from  their  families  about  college 

I 

admission  or  good  grades  was  about  right.  However  a sizable 

j 

minority  were  troubled  by  parental  pressure. 

j 

j 

: 5.  A plurality  of  Calvinist,  -Lutheran,  Episcopal,  and  Catholic 

students  indicated  that  college  entrance  requirements  did 
not  interfere  with  their  education.  However  one-third  or 
better  within  the  Independent,  Lutheran,  Episcopal  and 
Catholic  student  groups  felt  that  college  requirements  had 
interferred  with  their  secondary  education. 
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X - ATTITUDES  TOWARD  FINANCIAL  AID  TO  NONPUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

With  the  cost  of  education  rising  steadily  in  schools  of 
every  kind,  the  financing  of  nonpublic  schools  is  a crucial  issue. 
Since  the  source  of  income  for  the  years  ahead  is  an  important  con- 
sideration, opinions  about  possible  sources  of  finances  were 
gathered  from  school  heads,  governing  board  members,  faculty  mem- 
bers and  parents. 

Attitudes  Toward  Alternative  Courses  of  Action  Regarding 
financing  Nonpublic  Schools 

Heads  of  nonpublic  schools  and  governing  board  members  were 
asked  to  consider  the  potential  financial  benefits  for  their 
schools  of  a list  of  possible  courses  of  action.  There  were 
five  categories  from  which  they  could  choose  their  responses: 

1)  Considerable  potential,  2)  Some  potential,  3)  Already  fully 
implemented  or  satisfactory,  *1)  Unacceptable  or  unwise,  5)  No 
opinion,  not  applicable.  For  ease  of  interpretation  categories 
1)  Considerable  potential,  and  2)  Some  potential  were  combined 
to  form  one  category  that  indicated  that  the  course  of  action  had 
potential.  Response  5)  No  opinion,  not  applicable,  was  not  re- 
corded. Tables  X-l  and  X-2  give  the  responses  of  elementary  and 
secondary  school- heads  respectively. The  members  of  elementary  and 
secondary  governing  board  members  have  their  responses  recorded 
in  Tables  X-3  and  X-*». 
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It  should  be  noted  that  many  school  heads  and  governing 
board  members  did  not  respond  to  some  of  the  Items.  This  Is 
particularly  true  of  the  last  three  items:  cost-analysis  survey, 

bolder  policies  for  Investment,  and  greater  use  of  mortgages  or 
loans.  For  this  reason  and  because  of  the  small  sample  sizes  In 
some  cases,  the  results  are  at  best  suggestive  of  the  attitudes 
of  school  heads  and  governing  board  members. 

The  school  head  data  will  be  discussed  first.  At  both  the 
elementary  and  secondary  levels,  a majority  of  school  heads  indi- 
cated that  expanded  enrollment  would  have  potential  as  a course 
of  action.  With  the  exception  of  elementary  Seventh  Day  Adventist 
school  heads,  a majority  of  elementary  school  heads  and  a plurality 
of  secondary  school  heads  considered  the  option,  consortia  with 
schools  to  share  facilities  and  specialized  equipment  as  having 
some  financial  potential.  A plurality  of  elementary  and  secondary 
school  heads,  with  the  exception  of  elementary  Episcopalian  heads 
of  schools,  indicated  that  an  increase  in  the  student-teacher  ratio 
would  have  potential.  Fifty-eight  percent  of  elementary  Episcopal 
school  heav's  indicated  that  this  option  would  be  unacceptable  as 
a course  of  action. 

More  efficient  operation  of  the  physical  plant  is  considered 
to  be  a potential  course  of  action  by  a plurality  of  Episcopal, 
Catholic  and  Seventh  Day  Adventist  elementary  school  heads.  A 
plurality  of  Independent,  Episcopal,  ind  Catholicise  con  dary  school 
heads  indicated  that  more  efficient  operation  of  the  physical  plant 


TABLE  X-3 

REACTIONS  OP  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  BOARD  MEMBERS  TO  COURSES  OP  ACTION 

FOR  FINANCIAL  BENEFIT 

(Percentages) 

Type  of  School 
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had  potential  as  a course  of  action. 

Forty-seven  percent  of  Independent  elementary  school 
heads  considered  year  round  or  evening  operation  of  the 
school  as  having  financial  potential.  Turning  to  the  secon- 
dary level,  year  round  or  evening  operation  of  the  schools  is 
considered  by  a plurality  of  Independent  and  Episcopal  school 
heads  as  either  having  financial  potential. 

Forty-two  percent  of  Episcopal  elementary  school  heads 
indicanted  that  bolder  policies  for  investment  and  use  of 
endowment  funds  as  well  as  greater  use  of  mortgages  or  loans 
had  either  considerable  or  some  potential  as  a source  of 
funds.  Forty-seven  percent  of  Independent  secondary  school 

■ heads  indicated  that  bolder  policies  for  investment  and  use 

l of  endowment  funds  was  a potential  course  of  action. 

( 

l a plurality  of  Independent,  Catholic  and  Seventh  Day 

- Adventist  secondary  school  heads  considered  a cost— analysis 

! 

survey  by  experts  as  a means  of  future  financial  benefit. 

I Pruning  the  curriculum  to  eliminate  small,  marginal  or 

I 

| very  expensive  courses  was  considered  a potential  course  of 

| action  by  six  out  of  ten  Lutheran  secondary  school  heads. 
Thirty-four  percent  of  Independent  secondary  school  heads 
felt  the  same  way.  However,  for  21  percent  of  the  Independent 
school  heads  this  pruning  was  unacceptable. 


The  previous  paragraphs  have  discussed  those  options  that 
were  considered  to  have  considerable  potential  or  some  potential 
by  school  heads  a3  possible  courses  of  action  for  financial 
benefit.  One  Item  Is  of  particular  Interest  because  school  heads 
consistently  felt  it  was  satisfactory.  That  Is,  a plurality  of 
school  heads  at  both  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels  Indicated 
that  cutting  or  holding  the  line  on  administrative  costs  was  al- 
ready fully  implemented  or  satisfactory. 

We  now  look  at  the  responses  of  governing  board  members  on 
the  same  set  of  options.  With  the  exception  of  the  Seventh  Day 
Adventists,  a plurality  of  elementary  and  secondary  governing  board 
members  indicated  that  a consortia  with  schools  to  share  facilities 
and  specialized  equipment  would  have  considerable  potential  or  some 
potential  as  a possible  course  of  action  to  accrue  financial  bene- 
fit. Twenty-five  percent  of  elementary  Seventh  Day  Adventist 
governing  board  members  Indicated  that  the  option  had  potential 
while  25  percent  considered  it  unacceptable.  At  the  secondary 
levql  57  percent  of  the  Seventh  Day  Adventist  governing  board  mem- 
bers also  felt  that  the  plan  for  consortia  was  unacceptable. 

Between  1j6  and  81  percent  of  all  governing  board  members  with 
the  exception  of  members  of  elementary  Catholic  governing  boards 
considered  expanded  enrollment  as  having  potential.  Forty  percent 
of  the  Catholic  elementary  governing  board  members  indicated  that 
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the  option  was  unacceptable  to  them.  This  is  understandable 
given  the  great  effort  made  by  Catholic  elementary  schools  to 
reduce  class  size  to  a parity  with  the  public  schools. 

A plurality  of  Catholic  elementary  governing  board  members 
(43  percent),  indicated  that  an  increase  in  the  student-teacher 
ratio  would  be  desirable  as  a way  of  cutting  costs.  Between 
40  and  75  percent  of  secondary  governing  board  members,  with  the 
exception  of  Episcopalian  members,  indicated  that  an  increase  in 

the  student-teacher  ratio  would  have  either  considerable  potential 
or  some  potential. 

Seventy  percent  of  Independent,  AO  percent  of  Episcopalian, 

45  percent  of  Catholic,  and  4 A percent  of  Seventh  Day  Adventist 
elementary  governing  board  members  indicated  that  year  round  or 
evening  use  of  the  school  plant  offered  either  considerable  or 
some  potential  as  a course  of  action  for  financial  benefit.  At 
the  secondary  level,  a plurality  of  governing  board  members,  with 
the  exception  of  Seventh  Day  Adventist  members,  indicated  that 
year  round  or  evening  use  of  the  school  plant  had  potential.  Forty- 

three  percent  of  Seventh  Day  Adventist  members  considered  this 
option  unacceptable. 

A majority  of  Calvinist,  Lutheran  and  Seventh  Day  Adventist 
secondary  governing  board  members  Indicated  that  there  was 
potential  for  financial  benefits  In  the  use  of  bolder  Investment 
policies.  Forty-four  percent  of  Episcopalian  secondary  governing 
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board  members  considered  a cost-analysis  survey  by  experts  as 
having  potential  financial  benefit. 

A plurality  of  governing  board  members  with  the  exception 
of  secondary  Episcopalians  indicated  that  their  schools  were 
satisfactory  in  cutting  administrative  costs.  Forty-eight 
percent  of  the  Episcopal  secondary  governing  board  members 
indicated  that  this  option  had  potential  for  cutting  costs.  A 
plurality  of  elementary  and  secondary  governing  board  members 
with  the  exception  of  Episcopal  members,  considered  more  ef- 
ficient operation  of  the  physical  plant  as  already  fully 
Implemented  or  satisfactory. 

CONCLUSIONS  REGARDING  ALTERNATIVE  PLANS  DESIGNED 
TO  INCREASE  FUNDS 

1.  Expanded  enrollment  was  seen  as  a source  of  financial 
benefit  by  a majority  of  school  administrators. 

2.  With  the  exception  of  elementary  Seventh  Day  Adventist 
school  heads,  a majority  of  school  heads  considered  the 
sharing  of  facilities  and  special  equipment  with  other 
schools  to  have  potential  as  a source  of  financial 
benefit. 

3.  A plurality  of  elementary  and  secondary  school  heads,  with 
the  exception  of  elementary  Episcopalian  heads  of  schools, 
indicated  that  an  Increase  in  the  student-teacher  ratio  was 
a potential  source  of  funds. 
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i|#  A plurality  of  school  heads  indicated  that  cutting  or 

holding  the  line  on  administrative  costs  was  already  fully 
implemented  or  satisfactory. 

5.  With  the  exception  of  Seventh  Day  Adventist  governing 
board  members,  a plurality  of  elementary  and  secondary 
governing  board  members  indicated  that  a consortia  with 
schools  to  share  facilities  and  specialized  equipment 
would  have  considerable  potential  as  a course  of  action. 

6.  A plurality  of  governing  board  members,  with  the  exception 
of  the  elementary  Catholic  group,  considered  expended  en- 
rollment as  having  potential  for  financial  benefit. 

7.  A plurality  of  governing  board  members  with  the  exception 
of  secondary  Episcopalians  indicated  that  their  schools 
were  satisfactory  in  cutting  administrative  costs. 


8.  A plurality  of  elementary  and  secondary  governing  board 

members,  with  the  exception  of  Episcopal  members,  considered 
more  efficient  operation  of  the  physical  plant  as  already 
fully  implemented. 

Faculty  Position  Regarding  Tax  Support 
For  Nonpublic  Schools 

Faculty  members  in  nonpublic  schools  were  asked  the  fol-. 


lowing  question: 


In  some  states  nonpublic  schools  are 
state  tax  support  in  various  forms, 
regarding  tax  support  for  nonpublic 


receiving  federal  or 
What  is  your  position 
schools? 
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Faculty  members  could  choose  one  of  five  possible  responses. 

These  responses  are  given  in  Table  5 along  with  the  percentages  for 
each  type  of  nonpublic  school.  Because  missing  data  were  not  re- 
corded the  percentages  in  each  column  do  not  necessarily  add  to 

100  percent. 

At  both  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels  a plurality 
of  Calvinist,  Lutheran,  Episcopal  and  Catholic  faculty  members 
indicated  that  they  are  in  favor  of  substantial  tax  support  but 
only  in  certain  carefully  designed  forms.  Sixty-two  percent  of 
elementary  Seventh  Day  Adventist  faculty  members  and  67  percent  of 
secondary  faculty  members  are  strongly  opposed  to  tax  support.  Opin- 
ions are  divided  among  Independent  school  faculty  members.  At  the 
elementary  level,  23  percent  of  the  faculty  are  strongly  opposed 
while  23  percent  are  uncertain,  but  tend  to  be  opposed.  On  the  other 
hand,  2 3 percent  of  Independent  elementary  faculty  members  are  in 
favor  of  substantial  tax  support  but  only  in  certain  carefully  de- 

signed  forms. 

At  the  secondary  level  27  percent  of  Independent  faculty  members 
are  in  favor  of  limited  tax  support  while  26  percent  are  in  favor  of 
substantial  tax  support  but  again  only  in  certain  carefully  designed 

forms . 

views  About  Support  of  Wonbubllc  Education 
The  question  asked  of  parents  was  different  from  that  asked 
of  teachers.  However  the  idea  underlying  it  was  basically  the  same. 


FACULTY  POSITION  REGARDING  TAX  SUPPORT  FOR  NONPUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

(Percentages) 
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The  following  item  appeared  in  the  parent  questionnaire: 

In  a number  of  states  some  form  of  tax  support 
for  nonpubllc  schools  has  either  been  legislated 
or  is  under  active  discussion.  In  general,  what 
are  your  views  about  state  or  federal  support  of  < 

nonpublic  education? 

The  response  options  were  considerably  different  from  those 
of  the  faculty  questionnaire.  These  responses  as  well  as  the  data 
for  parents  of  both  elementary  and  secondary  students  are  included 
in  Table  X-6.  The  options  1)  strongly  opposed  and  2)  opposed, 
were  combined  to  include  within  one  category  all  of  those  who  were 
in  opposition. 

i 

Three  groups  have  consistent  results  at  both  the  elementary  j 

and  secondary  levels.  First,  a plurality  (ill  percent)  of  Independ- 
ent elementary  parents  and  a majority  of  secondary  parents  (57  per-  i 

cent)  indicated  that  they  were  opposed  to  state  or  federal  support 
of  nonpublic  education.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  30  percent  j 
of  Independent  elementary  parents  and  22  percent  of  Independent 
secondary  parents  were  in  favor  of  public  support.  j 

Second,  Catholic  parents  of  both  elementary  and  secondary  ! 

school  children  were  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  public  support.  j*-, 

In  contrast  to  this,  the  third  group,  the  Seventh  Day  Adventist  | 

elementary  and  secondary  parents  were  overwhelmingly  opposed  to  \ 

such  support.  j 

The  results  for  other  groups  are  not  as  clear  cut.  A plural-  J 
ity  of  Calvinist  elementary  parents,  3 6 percent,  were  in  favor  of 

3 
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public  support;  howevei’,  32  percent  indicated  that  they  were  op- 
posed. At  the  secondary  level,  a majority  of  Calvinist  parents, 
52  percent,  indicated  that  they  were  in  favor  of  public  sup- 
port. A plurality  of  Lutheran  elementary  parents,  J|l|  percent, 
were  opposed  to  state  or  federal  support  at  the  elementary 
level  while  at  the  secondary  level,  a plurality  of  39  percent  w 
were  in  favor.  Fifty-eight  percent  of  elementary  Episcopal 
parents  indicated  that  they  were  opposed.  Thirty-four  percent 
at  the'  secondary  level  were  also  opposed,  while  32  percent 
were  in  favor  of  state  or  federal  aid. 

With  the  exception  of  Independent  and  Seventh  Day  Adventist 
parents,  secondary  parents  were  more  apt  to  be  in  favor  of 
public  support  from  the  state  or  federal  government  than  were 
the  elementary  parents. 

Clearly  support  for  state  aid  is  strongest  in  the  Catholic 
sector.  These  are  the  schools  most  threatened  and  most  in 
need  of  financial  support. 

CONCLUSIONS  REGARDING  STATE  OR  FEDERAL  AID 

1.  Catholic  parents  and  faculty  members  are  overwhelmingly 
in  favor  of  state  and  federal  aid  to  nonpublic  schools. 

2.  Independent  school  parents  are  more  apt  to  be  opposed  to 
state  and  federal  aid  than  they  are  to  favor  such  inter- 


vention 
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3.  Seventh  Day  Adventist  parents  are  strongly  opposed 
to  government  aid. 

Among  the  Calvinist,  Lutheran  and  Episcopal  parental 
groups  the  issue  oi  government  aid  divided  the  respondents 
rather  closely. 

5.  Among  the  faculties  a plurality  of  the  denominational 

teachers  favored  aid  in  certain  carefully  designed  forms. 
The  sole  exception  is  the  Seventh  Day  Adventist  group  who 
were  solidly  opposed  to  the  aid  suggestion. 
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DIRECTOR:  OTTO  P.  KRAU3MAAR 


ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR:  A.  O.  AYR  AULT.  Jr. 


TELEPHONE:  (617)  UN  8-7000  EXT.  4202 


Advisory  Commission 


John  8.  Coburn 

Street  Academy  Program  of  the 
Urban  League,  New  York  City 


James  S.  Coleman 
Professor  of  Social  Relations 
Johns  Hopkins  University 

Hon.  Edith  Green 
Chairman:  House  Education 
Committee 

Mrs.  Livingston  Hall 
Director:  Simon's  Rock 


Fred  M.  Hechlnger 
Education  Editor: 
New  York  Times 


James  A.  Linen 
President:  Time,  Inc. 


Lloyd  S.  Michaol 

Professor  of  School  Administration 
Northwestern  University 


ABOUT  THIS  STUDY 

This  questionnaire  is  part  of  a national  study  of  nonpublic 
(private,  independent,  parochial)  schools.  It  does  not  attempt  to 
evaluate  individual  institutions.  Its  purpose  is,  rather,  to  map  and 
characterize  the  various  types  of  nonpublic  schools  (elementary 
and  secondary)  in  respect  to  their  educational  goals,  constituencies, 
religious  orientations,  teaching  methods,  the  values  they  espouse, 
and  their  prospects  for  the  future. 

The  Study  proceeds  on  the  general  assumption  that  there  is 
no  single  goal  of  education,  such  as  rigorous  intellectual  training, 
which  should  be  accepted  as  a desirable  outcome  above  all  others. 
The  Study  is,  therefore,  not  concerned  with  identifying  a single 
type  of  institution  which  can  serve  as  a model;  it  aims  instead  to 
trace  the  effects  of  voluntariness  or  choice  in  schooling  and  its  im- 
plications for  educational  practice  and  theory. 

Based  at  the  Harvard  University  Graduate  School  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Study  is  supported  by  grants  from  theDanforth,  the  In- 
dependence, the  Sloan  and  the  Kettering  Foundations.  It  em- 
braces private  schools  of  all  religious  denominations,  as  well  as 
nonsectarian  schools.  The  research  is  expected  to  issue  in  a book- 
length  report  directed  to  school  heads,  faculty,  governing  boards 
and  the  interested  public,  as  well  as  to  legislators,  foundation 
officials  and  others  who  have  a part  in  shaping  educational  policy. 

The  outcome  can  be  no  better  than  the  volume  of  the  re- 
sponse it  elicits  from  those  who  have  been  selected  to  participate. 
Questionnaires  can  be  an  annoyance  for  they  call  for  an  investment 
of  time  and  thought.  And  yet  they  are  the  best  way  to  gather  in- 
formation extensively.  We  think  you  will  find  this  one  interesting, 
and  we  invite  you  to  answer  it  to  the  best  of  your  ability.  It  is  not 
a test.  Many  of  the  questions  concern  attitudes,  and  regarding 
these  there  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers. 


NOTE 

Your  answers  to  questions  will  be  kept  in  strictest  confidence. 
Under  no  circumstances  will  respondents  or  schools  be  identified. 


William  L.  Presily 
President:  Westminster  Schools 


Richard  H.  Sullivan 

President:  Association  of  Amarlcen  Colleges 


Rlxford  K.  Snyder 

Daan  of  Admissions:  Stanford  University 
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CCfKKAL  IKSTKOCTlOie 

--"Nonpublic  achools"  as  ussd  in  this  questionnaire  include  private,  independent,  parochial,  or 
othar  church-relatsd  schools.  By  "school  head"  we  Man  that  individual  who  haa  direct  reapon- 
aibility  for  the  educational  policiaa  in  this  school  (l.e.,  tha  chief  educational  officer  of 
the  achool). 

--We  suggest  that  you  do  not  a pend  too  ouch  tiM  on  any  one  item.  For  a one  questions  none  of 
the  alternative  responses  listed  will  exactly  reflect  your  opinion  or  circumstances,  but  we  ask 
that  you  circle  the  answer  which  most  closely  approximates  your  situation  or  attitude. 

--Most  items  are  answered  by  choosing  one  of  several  poasible  reaponses  and  circling  the  appro- 
priate number.  For  example: 

My  favorite  professional  football  team  is  the: 


New  York  Jets 1 

Dallas  Cowboys 2 

Baltimore  Colts (5) 


Occasionally  there  will  be  questions  of  a slightly  different  form  for  which  special  instructions 
will  be  given. 

--The  smaller  numbers  are  added  simply  to  aid  in  later  analysis.  The  number  at  the  bottom  of 
this  page  is  for  the  collation  of  information.  Please  do  not  sign  your  name  to  this  question- 
naire. 


Qe\pK  2 

1.  What  is  your  sex?  (Circle  the  number 
corresponding  to  your  answer.) 

Male 1 

Female 2 


2.  What  is  your  age?  . . . 

1 o+i 

3.  What  is  your  marital  status? 


Single,  never  married 1 

Married  2 

Widow  or  widower 3 


Divorced  or  legally  aeparated.  ...  4 

1 2 

4.  In  which  geographical  region  did  you 
live  during  the  time  you  were  growing 
up?  If  more  than  one,  choose  the  one 
you  think  of  first  as  the  "home"  of 
your  youth. 


New  England 1 

Middle  Atlantic 2 

South 3 

Central  4 

West 5 

Other 6 

1 3 


5.  In  what  kind  of  setting  was  the  fthome" 
indicated  in  question  4? 

Rural  or  small  town  (l.e.,  less 

than  25,000) 

Town  of  25,000  to  50,000 

Town  of  50,000  to  100,000  .... 

Suburb  of  city  of  100,000  or  more.  • 
City  of  100,000  or  wore 


6.  What  is  your  religious  preference? 

Roman  Catholic 

Protestant  

Jewish  

Other 

None 

7.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  Income 
bracket  of  your  family  when  you  were 
a child? 

Top  25  percent  of  the  community  . 
Second  highest  25  per  cent  . . . . 

Third  highest  25  per  cent  . . . . 

Lowest  25  per  cent  of  the  community  . 


8.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  your  party 
affiliation? 

Democrat 

Independent 

Republican 

Other 


1 7 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


What  vaa  your  father's  major  llfatlma 
occupation?  (Or  mother's  if  aha  vaa 
head  of  houaahold  during  moat  of  your 
childhood. ) 

Teacher  or  educational  administrator  • 1 

Professional  (other  than  education) 

or  scientific 2 

Managerial  9 executive  or  proprietor 

of  large  business.  . . ....  3 

Small  business  owner  or  manager.  • • 4 

Farm  owner  or  rentor 5 

Clerical  or  sales  6 

Skilled  worker  or  foreman.  ....  7 

Semi-skilled  worker 8 

Unskilled  worker  or  farm  laborer  . . 9 

Other 10 

If  "teacher  or  educational  admini- 
strator" was  circled  above , was  the 
work  primarily  In: 


Public  schools 
Nonpublic  schools 
College  or  university 
Other  


Indicate  the  highest  level  of 
schooling  achieved  by  your  father. 

Elementary  school  completed  or  less 
Attended  high  school  but  no  diploma 

High  school  diploma 

Business,  trade  or  junior  college  . 

B.A.  or  equivalent  

Doctorate  or  professional  study 
or  degree  . 


Place  the  number  Indicating  type  of 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  you 
attended  In  the  blanks  below.  In  each 
case  choose  a nonpublic  category  If 
majority  of  schooling  was  nonpublic. 

1)  Public 

2)  Predominantly  public  but 

some  nonpublic 

3)  Nonpublic,  not  church  related 

4)  Nonpublic,  of  same  denomination 

as  my  present  school 

5)  Nonpublic,  church-related  other 

than  (4)  above 


Elementary  (K-8). 


Secondary  . 


... 


1 8 


1 

2 

3 

4 


19 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


20 


2 1 
22 


Hew  many  of  your  family  and  close  rela- 
tives (including  in-laws)  have  attended 
nonpublic  schools?  Count  those  that 
immediately  occur  to  you. 

Total:  


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


Check  below  each  statement  descrip- 
tive of  your  educational  background. 


Ho  college  degree  . 

B.A.  or  equivalent.  • • 

Master's  In  Education. 

M.A.T 

Master's  degree  in  field 
other  than  education  • 

Graduate  work,  doctorate 
or  professional  degree. 

Ordained  minister,  priest, 
or  other  cleric  . . • 


2 5 
26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

3 1 


Approximately  how  many  semesters  or 
term  courses  (graduate  or  under- 
graduate) hav~  you  had  in  profes- 
sional education?  (i.e.,  methods  of 
teaching,  history  and  principles  of 
education,  etc.) 

Total:  


Do  you  hold  a state  certificate  for 
teaching? 

Yes 

No 


1 

2 

3 

4 


3 2_*  3 3 


34 


Circle  the  number  corresponding  to 
the  one  category  which  applies  to  you. 

Religious  teacher,  full-time  . 
Religious  teacher,  part-time  • 

Lay  teecher,  full-time  .... 

Lay  teacher,  part-time  .... 

What  kinds  of  non-school  full-time 
employment  have  you  held  for  over 
one  year.  Indicate  the  number  of 
years  by  circling  the  appropriate 
category: 

1)  Over  a year  but  less  than 

five  years 

2)  Five  to  ten  years 

3)  Over  10  years 


College  teaching  or 

administration  . .1  2 3 

Business  .....1  2 3 

Church  work,  social 
work  or  youth  work  .1  2 3 

Military 1 2 3 

Government  or  founda- 
tion work  ...  .1  2 3 

Other  (total  years  of 

all  other).  . . .1  2 3 


3 5 


36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

Ml 
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19.  Was  either  elementary  or  secondary 
school  work  your  first  full-time  em- 
ployment (other  than  temporary 
military  service)  after  college  studies? 

Yes  • • i • i 1 

No  • • • . • 2 

20.  Circle  the  highest  grade  level  at  which 
you  teach  at  leant  one  course. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10  11  12 


1 21.  What  do  you  consider  your  primary 
teaching  field? 

Mathematics  or  natural  science.  • • 1 

Language  or  literature  .....  2 
History  or  social  studies  ....  3 

Fine  arts,  music  4 

4 2 Vocational,  technical  or  business.  • 5 

Religion  and  philosophy 6 

None  of  the  above,  variety  of 

elementary  subjects, 7 

Other 


4 3 


44 


22.  How  many  years  have  you  taught  at  this  school?  . . . yre. 

In  other  nonpublic  schools?  . . . yrs. 

In  public  schools?  • . . 


4 5+4  6 
47+48 


^•*49+50 


23.  Approximately  how  many  hours  a week,  on  the  average . do  you  spend  during  the  academic  year 


Coaching  sports  or  working  in  extracurricular  activities hrs.  51^52 

In  supervisory  duties  (study  hall,  dormitory,  recess,  etc.)  ......  hrs.  5,, 

Teaching  at  thia  school  (classroom  work,  lectures,  tutoring  or 

other  student  academic  contact  not  including  study  or  preparation)  ....  hrs.  55^5$ 

Working  at  a part-time  remunerative  Job  . hrs.  57  50 


2A.  We  would  like  to  examine  the  intangibles  of  a school  head's  leadership,  which  appear  to 
vary  greatly  in  "style"  according  to  the  individual.  Try  to  characterise  as  objectively 
as  you  can  the  kind  of  leadership  your  school  head  exerts  by  indicating  for  each  of  the 
following  descriptions  whether  you  consider  it  highly  characteristic,  somewhat  character- 
istic, or  relatively  uncharacteristic  of  his  style  of  administration. 

Highly  Somewhat  Relatively 

cherec*  charec-  uncharac* 

torlitlc  teristic  teristlc 

1 2 3 59 

1 2 3 60 

1 2 3 61 

1 2 3 62 

1 2 3 63 

1 2 3 6i) 

1 2 3 es 

1 2 3 66 

1 2 3 67 

1 2 3 68 

1 2 3 69 


A corporate  head,  giving  general  direction  to  school,  delegating, 

leaving  details  to  others  or  to  committees • 

A philosopher  of  education  giving  much  attention  to  goals  and  the 

practical  means  of  achieving  them 

An  expert  in  business  leadership  and  financial  affairs  . . . . 

A paternalistic  father  (or  mother)  figure  who  looks  after  the 

needs  and  welfare  of  all  • • 

One  whose  personal  qualities,  such  as  moral  or  spiritual  values, 

serve  as  an  example 

A conscientious,  exacting  administrator  who  operates  the  school 

efficiently  and  tidily 

An  approachable,  understanding  head  who  works  informally,  first. 

among  equals  .......... 

One  who  commands  respect  by  his  academic  scholarship  and 

intellectual  sophistication  • • • • 

A aymbol  of  the  school's  stature  and  image,  possessing  social  and 

diplomatic  graces 

One  who  clearly  enjoys,  understands  and  is  interested  in 

young  people  • ................ 

An  inventive  and  imaginative  head  who  stimulates,  provokes  and 
instills  enthusiats  .......  ........ 
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25.  Thera  ara  varloua  opinion*  about  tha  ldaal  length  of  tenure  of  a achool  hoad.  Granting 
that  aach  peraon  and  achool  altuatlon  la  dlf farant , in  th#  boat  lntaraata  of  tha  achool, 
and  on  th*  average.  what  would  you  aay  1*  th*  Ideal  langth  of  a achool  head's  tanur  a? 

i 

year* 

70^.71 

26.  How  would  you  rat*  your  own  atrangth  aa  a taachor  In  raapact  to  the  qualities  or  function* 
lleted  below?  Without  bolng  overly  nodaat,  plaaao  Indicate  your  honaat  appraisal  of 
youraelf  aa  a taachor  by  circling  one  of  th*  following  option*. 


Very  strong 

a) 

Weak 

ii 

Not 

■pplicablt 

Strong 

Adequate 

5) 

6) 

Very  weak 

Not  aonllcable  *tronfl 

Strong 

Ad«qu»» 

WMk 

Teatlng  and  measurement,  evaluation  ....  1 2 

Subject  natter  conpatonco,  keeping 
up  with  reeearch  and  Innovation* 

In  own  teaching  field 1 2 

Rapport  and  conaainlcatlon  with  atudanta.  . . 1 2 

Effective  uae  of  teaching  natarlala, 

lnetructlon  aide 1 2 

Lletenlng  to  atudenta,  ability  to  lead 

discussions  or  teach  without  doainatlng  . . 1 2 

Organization  and  direction  of  Individual 

(or  Independent)  atudent  work 1 2 

Xneplrlng  atudenta 1 2 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


4 5 6 72 

4 5 6 73 

4 5 6 74 

4 5 6 75 

4 5 6 76 

4 5 6 77 

4 5 6 78 


27.  Why  do  you  chooae  to  teach  In  a nonpublic  achool?  Lleted  below  are  a number  of  poeelble 
reason*,  although  for  any  one  person's  dedalon  It  la  likely  that  only  a few  reaeona  ara 
lnportant.  After  reading  the  entire  llat  below.  Indicate  the  laportance  of  aach  it  an  In 
your  own  dedeion  to  com  to  thla  achool  or  reuln  hare  by  circling  the  appropriate  number 
from  the  following  option*! 


1)  Vary  lnportant  reaaon  3)  Minor  reaaon 

2)  lnportant  reaaon  4)  Not  a reaaon 


V«ry  Not  ■ 

important  Important  Minor  ration 


Rellgloue  atnoaphere  or  comrttamnt  of  achool 1 

High  academic  ability  of  atudenta. 1 

Freedom  froa  claaaroom  auparvlalon,  eanctlty  of  own  deeeroon  . 1 
Strong  faculty  voice  In  determining  achool  policy  and  program  . 1 
Extenalve  financial  aid  program  and/or  racial,  eoclo-econonlc 

diversity  among  atudanta 1 

Salary  baaed  more  on  Mrlt  than  on  seniority  or 

college  credits  ....1 

Provisions  for  support  end  encouragement  of  additional 

graduate  atudy 1 

The  particular  educational  philosophy  of  thla  achool  . . . . 1 

School  for  boys  only  or  glrle  only  • 1 

Quality  of  faculty 1 

Quality  of  achool  head 1 

Freedom  to  design  and  teach  couraea  aa  X wlah 1 

Greater  aenae  of  comaainlty,  lack  of  Impersonal  bureaucracy  . . 1 

Mora  opportunity  for  own  atudy  and  thorough  class  preparation  . 1 

Quality  of  library  or  other  facilities 1 

Colleague*  and  achool  parents  more  my  type;  greater 

cultural  or  aoclal  coaqpatlblllty 1 

Capacity  of  achool  to  control  the  selection  and/or 

rejection  of  atudanta  enrolled 1 

Prestige  of  private  achool  co^arad  to  public  achool  . • • . 1 

Fewer  atudanta  per  class 1 

tack  certificate  to  teach  In  a public  achool 1 

Other  lnportant  reaeona: 


2 3 4 9 

2 3 4 1 0 

2 3 4 11 

2 3 4 12 

2 3 4 1 3 

2 3 4 14 


2 3 4 1 5 

2 3 4 16 

2 3 4 17 

2 3 4 1 8 

2 3 4 19 

2 3 4 20 

2 3 4 21 

2 3 4 22 

2 3 4 23 


2 3 4 24 


2 3 4 25 

2 3 4 26 

2 3 4 27 

2 3 4 28 


29 
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28.  Listed  below  are  some  steps  which  various  schools  are  taking  to  Invigorate 
Please  give  us  your  assessment  of  their  worth  In  relation  to  your  school's 
choosing  from  the  following  options: 


teaching, 
needs  by 


1)  Of  little  value  for  this  school 

2)  Valuablef  but  already  satisfactorily  implemented 

3)  Should  do  more  at  this  school 

4)  Should  do  much  more  here  of  little 

value 


Faculty  attendance  at  professional  conferences 9 getting 

outside  school  to  observe  teaching!  exchange  Ideas t etc.  • 1 

Program  of  sabbatical  leaves , leave  of  absence  to 

study  or  pursue  other  work  1 

Class  visits  or  supervision  of  beginning  teachers 

by  school  head,  department  head,  etc 1 

Class  visits  or  supervision  of  experienced  teachers 

by  school  head,  department  head,  etc.  ..•••••  1 

Voluntary  exchange  of  class  visits  between  teachers.  . . . 1 

Faculty  study  of  educational  research  results f professional 

journals  and  books  on  education.  1 

Use  of  audio  or  video  recordings  for  assessment  or  self- 

analysis  of  teaching  .......  1 

Reduced  teaching  load  for  beginning  teachers  ......  1 

Use  of  team  teaching  techniques,  teaching  assistants  or  aides  1 
Variation  In  lengthf  frequency  or  sire  of  class  meetings 

for  different  purposes 1 

College  course  work  In  professional  education.  . ♦ • . . 1 

Encouragement  for  additional  graduate  study  during  summers  • 1 


Valuable 

but  Should 

satisfactory  do  more 


Should  do 
much  more 


4 30 

4 31 

4 32 

4 33 
4 34 

4 35 

4 36 
4 37 
4 30 

4 39 
4 40 
4 41 


29.  Listed  below  are  a number  of  problems  which  some  teachers  face.  Indicate  the  extent  to 
which  each  has  been  a problem  In  your  own  experience  by  choosing  from  among  the  following 
options : 

1)  A serious  problem  3)  A minor  problem 

2)  A problem  4)  Not  a problem  Aserious  a minor  Note 

problem  A problem  problem  problem 

Interference  with  freedom  to  teach  and  design  courses 

as  I wish  

Being  asked  to  teach  or  work  In  area  for  which  I am 

not  prepared  

Amount  of  salary 

Excessive  record  keeplngf  clerical  dutlest 

supervisory  chores  (study  hall,  dormitory!  etc.)  . 

Inadequate  teaching  materials 

Excessive  class  or  student  load 

Too  little  time  for  own  study,  research > ••••••• 

Reading  and  correction  of  student  papers 

Poor  communication  with  school  head  or  other  administrators  • 

Too  little  opportunity  to  help  shape  school  policy  . 

Other  serious  problems  (state  briefly): 

. 52 


30.  Indicate  what  you  believe  your  school's  salary  policy  for  lay  teachers  should  be,  using  the 
scale  below.  The  far  left  represents  schools  basing  salary  almost  entirely  on  merit.  The 
far  right  represents  schools  basing  salary  primarily  on  years  of  teaching  experience. 
Circle  the  number  which  best  represents  your  opinion  of  the  relative  weight  each  factor 
should  be  given. 


4 42 


3 

3 


4 

4 


43 

44 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 


1 2 


4 


Year*  of 

teaching  expenance 


352 


Merit 

teaching  skill 


3 


5 


6 
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For  the  following  Hat  of  statements,  indicate  tha  degree  to 

which  they 

apply  to  your 

school  by  choosing  from  the  following  alternatives: 

1)  Not  nearly  etxmgh  4)  Too  much 

2)  Not  enough  5)  Far  too  much 

Not 

nterly 

Not 

About 

Too 

Ftr  too 

3)  About  right 

enough 

enough 

right 

much 

much 

The  amount  of  time  spent  on  athletics  . • • • • 

2 

3 

4 

5 

54 

The  number  of  financially  poor  students  who  are 
enrolled,  generally  requiring  large  scholarships. 

. i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

55 

The  number  of  racial  or  ethnic  minority  students 
enrolled  .....  

2 

3 

4 

5 

56 

Discipline  at  this  school 

2 

3 

4 

5 

57 

The  amount  of  freedom  for  students  to 

choose  their  own  program  of  study.  • • • • • 

2 

3 

4 

5 

50 

The  extent  to  which  you  are  Informed  by  the 
school  about  policies  and  practice  regarding 
salary,  promotion  and  tenure  . . . , • • 

2 

3 

4 

5 

59 

The  voice  your  faculty  has  in  determining  pollpy 
for  teachers1  salaries • 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 0 

The  voice  your  faculty  has  in  determining 

educational  policies  for  the  school  • * . • • 

. i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 1 

32.  Classify  your  school's  philosophy  of  student  learning!  £*  it  i£  currently  practiced  by  the 
faculty,  on  the  following  scale:  at  one  end  primary  concern  for  solid  grounding  in  the 
basic  subjects  and  training  for  rlgorous9  disciplined  work;  and  at  the  other  end!  primary 
concern  for  student  initiative!  discovery  and  spontaneous  learning*  For  many  schools  both 
considerations  play  a part.  Circle  the  point  on  the  scale  that  represents,  in  your  judg- 
ment the  relative  weight  given  the  two  seta  of  goals. 

Solid  grounding,  Student  Initiative, 

basic  lubiecti  - 9 % 4 5 6 diicovery, 

disciplined  work  * *pont*nelty  6 2 

Using  the  same  scale  indicate  where  you  think  your  school's  educational  emphasis  should  be* 

1 2 3 A 5 6 6 3 


33*  Identify  your  school's  teaching  methods,  in  practice,  on  the  following  scale.  The  left 
end  represents  schools  that  employ  predominantly  the  lecture-recitation  method  and  a 
clearly  specified  curriculum.  The  right  end  represents  schools  wherein  the  teacher  is 
primarily  a guide  and  resource  for  students  who  pursue  and  choose  their  work  to  a large 
extent  independently* 

Teecher  n rttourct 

Lecture-recltatlon,  * *mJ  guide  for  itucfent* 

jp»clfl»d  curriculum  1 Z J *30  ^^1^  Indtptndtntly  6 4 

Using  th«  im  acala,  indict,  th.  teaching  aathod.  you  think  .hould  b*  practiced. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

6 5 

34.  Some  school,  take  ns  a primary  purpo.a  th*  tranamiaaion  and  pr.aarvation  of  value,  and 

standard,  that  ara  purt  of  a received  tradition,  culture  or  religion,  while  other  achoola 
emphasize  a critical  examination  of  establiahad  and  evolving  valuaa  and  development  of  a 
student's  capacity  to  formulate  his  own  values.  Circle  below  the  number  which  bast  repre- 
sents the  relative  empha.l.  your  school  places,  in  practice,  on  the  two  goals. 

Trenimlt  velue*  of  Critically  •xtmlru, 

culturs  or  religion  j 2 3 4 5 6 drvelop  own  vtlun  gg 

Using  the  sane  scale  indicate  where  you  think  the  relative  emphasis  a hould  be  placed. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 6 7 
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35.  How  would  you  rate  the  following  aapecta  of  education  at  thla  school,  ualng  the  option* 
listed  below? 


1) 

Excellent 

4) 

Unsatla  factory 

2) 

Good 

5) 

Very  unsatisfactory 

3) 

Satisfactory 

6) 

Not  applicable,  excellent 

Good 

no  opinion 


Unsatlt- 

Satisfactory  factory 


Very 

unsatl*-  Not  applicable, 
factory  no  opinion 

♦eijiK  4 


Math  and  science  Instruction 1 

English  or  language  arts  Instruction  . . . 1 

Foreign  language  Instruction 1 

Social  studies  Instruction 1 

Vocational,  technical  or  business  training  . 1 

Library  facilities,  materials  and  program.  . 1 

Guidance  or  counselling 1 

Moral  or  value  education .1 

Religious  program 1 

Program  In  arts,  studio  or  creative  work  . . 1 

Program  In  sex  education 1 

Extra-curricular  activities  and  opportunltlea  1 
The  achool 'a  success  In  challenging  and 

stimulating  Its  students 1 

The  school's  success  In  helping  students 
gain  confidence  and  a sense,  of  Importance 
as  Individuals 1 


The  encouragement  and  opportunity  thla 
school  gives  Its  students  to  become 
Independent  and  think  for  themselves.  . . 1 

The  school's  success  In  giving  students 
an  understanding  of  and  exposure  to  the 
larger  world  ouLSide  the  school  . . . . 1 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


2 3 


2 3 


2 3 

2 3 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 


6 9 

6 l o 

6 l l 
6 12 
6 l 3 
6 i 4 
6 l 5 
6 l 6 
6 1 7 
6 1 8 
6 1 8 
6 20 


4 5 6 2 1 


4 5 6 22 


4 5 623 

4 5 6 24 


36. 


Some  people  believe  that  today's  students  appear  more  Inclined  than  earlier  generations  to 
express  dissatisfaction  with  aspects  of  their  school.  To  your  knowledge,  how  frequently 
are  the  general  "grievances"  listed  below  voiced  by  students  In  your  school?  Circle  the 
appropriate  number  on  the  scale  below. 

Veryf^  Fre-  Occa-  Rarely  or 

quentlv  quently  tlonelly  never 


A.  Lack  of  student  voice  or  Influence  In 

shaping  school  rules  and  policy 1 

B.  Poor  communication  between  students  and  faculty 

(Including  administration);  students  not  "listened  to"  . 1 

C.  Lack  of  relevance  of  education  to  "the  real  world"  „ . . 1 

D.  Overly  strict  regulations  of  dress  codes  and  hair  styles  . 1 

E.  School  life  too  tightly  scheduled  and  regiatented; 


too  little  time  for  oneself  . 1 

F.  Compulsory  attendance  at  religious  services 1 

G.  Compulsory  athletics 1 

H.  Boredom 1 

I.  Too  much  pressure  for  grades 

J.  Being  bullied  or  harassed  by  other  students.  . . . . . 1 

K.  Unfair  grading  practices 


L.  Too  much  emphasis  by  the  school  on  getting  Into  college.  . 1 

M.  .Other  grievances  frequently  voiced  (state  briefly): 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


4 25 

4 26 
4 27 
4 28 

4 29 
4 30 
4 31 
4 32 
4 33 
4 ?,  4 
4 35 
4 36 


37 


37.  Which  of  the  grievances  listed  In  the  question  above  do  you  think  are  Justified  and  should 
be  corrected  by  the  school?  Circle  below  the  letter  corresponding  to  each  Item  you  think 
Justified. 

ABC  DEFG  HIJKLM 


38 


39 


4 0 


41 


42 


43 


44 


45 


46  47  46  49  50 
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38*  We  are  interested  in  your  opinions  about  a variety  of  issues.  Please  indicate  hov  strongly 
you  agree  or  disagree  with  the  following  statements  by  circling  the  appropriate  number.  The 
alternatives  are: 


1)  Strongly  agree 

2)  Tend  to  agree 

3)  Tend  to  disagree 
A)  Strongly  disagree 

5)  No  opinion  StronQly 

Tend  to 

Tend  to 

Strongly 

No 

igret 

agree 

diugree 

dlwgree 

opinion 

Establishment  of  "due  process'1  procedure  for  student  die* 
missals  or  cases  of  serious  discipline  Is  important  • • . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

5 1 

Finances  aside,  schools  should  admit  socially  disadvantaged 
students  who  appear  to  have  high  potential,  even  whan  such 
students  do  not  meet  normal  entrance  requirements.  • • « 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

52 

In  this  school  the  faculty  has  as  much  voice  or 

Influence  in  determining  school  policy  as  does  the 
school  head  or  administration  . «. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

53 

College  admission  requirements  hinder  us  from 

developing  a better  educational  program  ....... 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

54 

Policies  of  our  governing  board  or  denominational  authorities 
hinder  us  from  developing  a better  educational  program  • • 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

55 

Pressure  or  resistance  from  the  school's  parents  or  alumni  (a*) 
hinders  us  from  developing  a better  educational  program.  • 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

56 

I feel  a stronger  identification  with  and  allegiance  to  my 
professional  teaching  field  or  specialty  than  to  this 
school  as  such  •••••• 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

57 

Nonpubllc  schools  have  been  a significant  force  in  education- 
al innovation  and  experimentation  in  the  last  decade.  . • 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

58 

Faculty  members  should  have  the  right  to  express  their  opin- 
ions about  any  Issue  they  wish  in  the  classroom,  student 
newspaper,  etc 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

59 

This  school  has  as  much  responsibility  for  the  moral  develop- 
ment as  for  the  Intellectual  growth  of  its  students  . • . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

60 

The  best  way  to  cope  with  the  growing  trend  of  student 

unrest  is  to  apply  firm  discipline • • • 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

61 

Schools  should  abolish  the  practice  of  assigning  students 
an  academic  rank  in  class 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

62 

Getting  something  changed,  or  introducing  a new  procedure 
or  program,  is  difficult  at  this  school 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 3 

Students  should  be  governed  by  an  honor  code  rather  than 
have  examinations  or  other  work  proctored 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

64 

The  faculty  or  school  head  should  have  the  formal  power,  even 
thatch  seldom  exercised,  to  disapprove  selection  of 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

65 

Student  participation  in  school  policy  formulation  is  a privi- 
lege granted  by  the  school  rather  than  a matter  of 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

66 

Increase  of  class  size  or  student-teacher  ratio  would  impair 
the  educational  effectiveness  of  this  school 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

67 

Unionization  of  nonpubllc  school  teachers  would  be 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

66 

One  of  this  school's  problems  is  the  amount  of  “deadwood" 
(i.e.,  teachers  who  are  no  longer  affective) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

69 

There  should  be  a coordinated  effort  to  secure  accreditation 
and  teacher  certification  procedurea  that  are  nationally 
consistent  and  appropriate  for  nonpubllc  schools  .... 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

70 

A year-round  regular  school  program  (with  possible  student 
option  for  sessions  off  occasionally)  would  be  a 
dealrable  development 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

71 

Student  Involvement  with  drug,  la  a problem  at  this  achool  . 

J 

2 

3 

4 

5 

72 

Secondary  achool  students  should  be  able  to  Interrupt  the 
steady,  year  after  year  sequence  of  academic  study  for  ea- 
ployment  or  other  non-school  experience 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

73 

A school  without  controversy  and  questioning  of  Its 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

74 

The  school  has  a responsibility  for  the  emotional 

i * if  f ♦ ‘ “ 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

75 

5 


Below  is  a selection  of  policy  natters  which,  from  time  to  time,  require  reappraisal.  We 
are  interested  in  which  group  or  groups  at  your  school  you  think  should  have  a significant 
voice  or  influence  in  reaching  decisions  regarding  them.  For  each  iturn  circle  as  many 
numbers  as  necessary  to  indicate  which  of  the  groups  listed  below  you  think  should  have  a 
significant  voice  or  influence. 


1)  Students  or  student  representatives 

2)  Full  faculty 

3)  Faculty  committees  or  representatives 

4)  Administrators 

5)  Governing  board  Tfy*  Full  Faculty  Admlnls-  Governing 

6)  Parents  Students  Faculty  Committees  trators  Board  Parents 


A significant  change  in  admission  policies  • • • 1 

Introduction  of  new  subjects  in  curriculum  • • . 1 

Selection,  approval  of  outside  campus  speakers.  • i 
Serious  disciplinary  action  against  a student  • • 1 

Selection  of  a new  school  head  . 1 

General  policy  regarding  faculty  salaries  • • • 1 

A change  in  regulations  or  policy  governing 

student  dress  or  grooming 1 

The  dally  schedule  and  school  calendar  • • • • 1 

Students'  total  work  load 1 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 


6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 


In  some  states  nonpublic  schools  are  receiving  federal  or  state  tax  support  in  various 
forms.  What  is  your  position  regarding  tax  support  for  nonpublic  schools? 

Strongly  opposed 1 

Uncertain,  but  tend  to  be  opposed. 2 

In  favor  of  limited  tax  support  3 

In  favor  of  substantial  tax  support  but  only  iw  certain 

carefully  designed  forms  . 4 

In  favor  of  substantial  tax  support  in  any  form 5 


Leaders  in  the  religious  hierarchy  should  have  the  final  word  in  selecting  a new 
school  head. 

Yes 1 

No 2 

Does  religion  Influence  the  secular  subjects  taught  in  your  school? 

Quite  a bit  . 1 

To  some  extent • • • 2 

Not  iilgnlf leant ly  3 


What  kind  of  grading  syotem  would  or  do  you  prefer? 

Regular  letter  (or  numerical)  grades  . . 

"Honors,  pass,  fail"  for  some  courses  . . 

"Honors,  pass,  fall"  for  all  or  most  courses 
No  grades,  teacher's  concents  alone  • » . 


Are  you  satisfied  with  the  boy-girl  composition  of  this  school,  or  would  you  prefer,  if  it 
were  possible,  that  the  school  change  to  single  sex  or  to  some  form  of  coeducation? 


Am  satisfied  with  present  boy-girl  composition  • 
Would  prefer  change  to  boys  only  or  girls  only  . 
Would  prefer  change  to  some  form  cf  coeducation  • 


9+14 
15+20 
21  + 26 
27+32 
33+38 
39+44 

4 5+50 
51  + 56 
57  + 62 


63 


64 


65 


66 


45.  Some  people  have  proposed  that  nonpublic  schools  set  aside  a certain  percentage  of  their 
enrollment  for  state  or  federal  scholarship  students  selected  by  public  authorities.  What 
would  be  your  reaction  to  such  a program? 


Opposed  ••••••••••••••1 

Favor  within  limits 2 

Favor  with  no  particular  Units 3 

No  opinion 4 


46.  What  do  you  think  the  faculty  tenure  policy  In  your  school  should  be? 

Formal  written  tenure  policy * 1 

Informal  tradition  or  prefumptlon  of  tenure.  2 

No  formal  policy,  but  teachers  should  be  dismissed  after  three  or 
more  years  only  If  teaching  or  conduct  deteriorates  seriously  • • •••.,.••  3 

No  tenure;  but  school  should  be  free  to  dismiss  teachers  If  work  becomes 

unsatisfactory  even  after  three  or  more  years  of  service 


47.  If  you  were  employed  this  past  sunmar,  approximately  whet  were  your  earnings? 


Less  than  $500 1 

$500-$1,500 2 

$1,500- $2, 500  3 

$2,500-$3,500  4 

Over  $3|500.  5 


Was  this  employment: 


In  teaching  or  youth  work  at  this  school 1 

In  teaching,  youth  or  social  work  elsewhere 2 

Work  other  than  above 3 


48.  What  Is  your  salary  (not  Including  fringe  benefits)  paid  by  the  school? 

Less  than  $3,000  1 $6,000-$7,999  5 


$3,000-$3,999  2 $8,000-$9,999  6 

$4, 000- $4, 999  3 $10,000-$l4,999  ....  7 

$5,000-$5,999  . 4 $15,000  or  over  ....  8 


49.  Which  two  of  the  following  aim*  of  secondary  education  do  you  regard  ae  Boat  important? 


To  help  atudentat  Develop  baalc  akllle  of  language  and  nathematica 1 

Laam  to  think  clearly  and  independently .2 

Learn  how  to  becoae  good  dtltene  in  a democratic  society.  ....  3 

Gain  an  underatandlng  of  tha  main  areaa  of  knowledge  .....  .4 

Develop  aound  moral  etandarde  and  valuee 3 

Becoae  interacting  individual  people 6 


Learn  how  to  sake  friends  and  get  along  with  other  people.'  ....  7 

Develop  the  skills  necessary  to  earn  a good  living 

and  "conpete" ® 

Prepare  to  work  for  the  improvement  of  society  and  the 

benefit  of  other  people 9 

Develop  a lifetime  love  of  learning 10 

Indicate  the  one  or  two  items  from  above  that  you  consider  least  ir^>ortant. 


THANK  YOU  FOR  GIVING  US  THIS  INFORMATION  AND  YOUR  OPINIONS. 
WE  SHALL  BE  GRATEFUL  FOR  THE  PROMPT  RETURN  OF  THE 
COMPLETED  QUESTIONNAIRE  IN  THE  ENVELOPE  PROVIDED. 

I 1 ? , 
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ABOUT  THIS  STUDY 

This  questionnaire  is  part  of  a national  study  of  nonpublic 
(private,  independent,  parochial)  schools.  It  does  not  attempt  to 
evaluate  individual  institutions.  Its  purpose  is,  rather,  to  map  and 
characterize  the  various  types  of  nonpublic  schools  (elementary 
and  secondary)  in  respect  to  their  educational  goals,  constituencies, 
religious  orientations,  teaching  methods,  the  values  they  espouse, 
and  their  prospects  for  the  future. 

The  Study  proceeds  on  the  general  assumption  that  there  is 
no  single  goal  of  education,  such  as  rigorous  intellectual  training, 
which  should  be  accepted  as  a desirable  outcome  above  all  others. 
The  Study  is,  therefore,  not  concerned  with  identifying  a single 
type  of  institution  which  can  serve  as  a model;  it  aims  instead  to 
trace  the  effects  of  voluntariness  or  choice  in  schooling  and  its  im- 
plications for  educational  practice  and  theory. 

Based  at  the  Harvard  University  Graduate  School  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Study  is  supported  by  grants  from  the  Danforth,  the  In- 
dependence, the  Sloan  and  the  Kettering  Foundations.  It  em- 
braces private  schools  of  all  religious  denominations,  as  well  as 
nonsectarian  schools.  The  research  is  expected  to  issue  in  a book- 
length  report  directed  to  school  heads,  faculty,  governing  boards 
and  the  interested  public,  as  well  as  to  legislators,  foundation 
officials  and  others  who  have  a part  in  shaping  educational  policy. 

The  outcome  can  be  no  better  than  the  volume  of  the  re- 
sponse it  elicits  from  those  who  have  been  selected  to  participate. 
Questionnaires  can  be  an  annoyance  for  they  call  for  an  investment 
of  time  and  thought.  And  yet  they  are  the  best  way  to  gather  in- 
formation extensively.  We  think  you  will  find  this  one  interesting, 
and  we  invite  you  to  answer  it  to  the  best  of  your  ability.  It  is  not 
a test.  Many  of  the  questions  concern  attitudes,  and  regarding 
these  there  are  no  right  or  Wrong  answers. 


NOTE 

Your  answers  to  questions  will  be  kept  in  strictest  confidence. 
Under  no  circumstances  will  respondents  or  schools  be  identified. 


William  L.  Preiily 
President:  Westminster  Schools 


Richard  H.  Sulllvon 

President:  Association  of  American  Colleges 


Rlxford  K.  Snyder 

Dean  of  Admissions:  Stanford  University 
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GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS 

— "Nonpublic  schools"  as  used  in  this  questionnaire  include  private,  independent,  parochial, 
or  other  church-related  schools.  By  "school  head"  we  mean  that  individual  who  has  direct 
responsibility  for  the  educational  policies  in  this  school  (i.e. , the  chief  educational  officer 
of  the  school) . 

— We  suggest  that  you  do  not  spend  a great  deal  of  time  on  any  one  item.  For  some  questions 
none  of  the  alternative  responses  listed  will  exactly  reflect  your  opinion  or  circumstances, 

but  we  ask  that  you  circle  the  answer  which  most  clearly  approximates  your  situation  or  attitude. 

— Most  items  are  answered  by  choosing  orj  of  several  possible  responses  and  circling  the 

appropriate  numbers  For  example:  — 

My  favorite  professional  football  team  is  the 

New  York  Jets  ♦ . • 1 

Dallas  Cowboys  . . 2 

Baltimore  Colti3  ♦ • @ 

Occasionally  there  will  be  questions  of  a slightly  different  form  for  which  special  instruc- 
tions will  be  given* 

— The  smaller  numbers  are  added  simply  to  aid  in  later  analysis*  The  number  at  the  bottom  of 
this  page  is  for  the  collation  of  information* 


Please  print  your  name  in  this  blank*  

Your  answers  to  all  questions  will  be  kept  in  strictest  confidence, 

— Throughout  the  questionnaire  we  refer  to  "this",  "the",  or  "your"  school,  meaning  that  school, 
also  participating  in  this  study,  in  which  your  child  is  enrolled. 


I*  What  is  your  sex? 


<t>e^K  2 


Male  . , 1 

Female 

9 

2*  What  is  your  religious  preference? 


Roman  Catholic 
Protestant  • 
Jewish  « • 

\ Other 
None  * . , 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


10 


3.  What  is  the  occupation  of  the  husband 
of  the  family? 


Teacher  or  educational  administrator  1 
Professional  (other  than  education) 

or  scientific 2 

Manager | executive  or  proprietor 


of  large  business  . . * * . 3 

Small  business  owner  or  manager.  . 4 

Farm  owner  or  rentor 5 

Clerical  or  sales 6 

Skilled  worker  or  foreman  . • • 7 

Semi-skilled  worker 8 

Unskilled  worker  or  farm  laborer  • 9 

Other 10 


1 1 


5*  In  connection  with  questions  3 and  4 
are  either  you  or  your  spouse  a mem- 
ber of  a labor  union? 

Yes.  . * . 1 

No  . . . .2 

6.  Tf  "teacher  or  educational  administra- 
tor" was  indicated  in  questions  3 and 
4,  is  the  work  in; 

Husband  Wife 

Public  schools  ....  1 1 

Nonpublic  schools  ...  2 2 

College  or  university.  , 3 3 

Other 4 14  4 

7.  What  is  the  sex  and  grade  level  of  the 
oldest  child  you  have  enrolled  in  this 
school? 

Male  . . 1 

Female  . 2 1G  Grade  level  

8.  How  many  of  your  family  and  close 
relatives  (including  in-laws)  have 
attended  nonpublic  schools?  Count 
those  that  immediately  occur  to  you. 

Total  number:  .....  


4.  What  is  the  occupation  of  the  wife  of 
the  family,  if  other  than  housewife? 

Place  an  appropriate  number  from  #3 
in  the  blank. 

12 


9.  If  you  or  your  spouse  did  attend  a 
nonpublic  secondary  school,  was  it 
boarding  or  day? 


36tip'b*" 


!kife 


Boarding 

1 

1 


Day 

2 

2 


1 3 


1 5 


1 7^  1 8 


1 9+20 


2 1 
22 
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10. 


Using  the  categories  below,  indicate 
the  highest  level  of  schooling  achieved 
by  you  and  your  spouse. 


Husband 

Elementary  school 

completed  or  less  . . 1 

Attended  high  school 

but  no  diploma  . . .2 

High  school  diploma  . . 3 

Business,  trade  school 
or  Junior  college 

degree  4 

B.A.  or  equivalent  . . 5 

Graduate  or  professional 

study  or  degree  . . . 6 2 3 


Wife 

1 

2 

3 


4 

5 

6 


2»i 


11.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  your  party 
affiliation? 


Democrat  1 

Independent 2 

Republican  3 

Other 4 


12.  Indicate  the  type  of  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  attended  by  you  and 
your  spouse  by  placing  the  appropriate 
numbers  from  the  list  below  in  the 
blanks  at  the  right.  Use  a nonpublic 
category  if  half  or  more  of  schooling 
at  a given  level  was  nonpublic. 

1 Public 

2 Predominantly  public  but  some 

nonpublic 

3 Nonpublic,  not  church-related 

4 Church-related  of  same  denomi- 

nation as  your  child's  present 
school 

5 Other  church -related 

(>  Don 1 1 know 

Elementary  Secondary 
K-8  9-12 


Husband  . 

Wife  ...  . 

1 b 

2 7 

Zti 

2 9 

13.  Circle  the  highest  level  of  schooling  you  think  your  child  should  have. 


He  should  go  to  work  now  1 

A high  school  diploma  ...«••••••••,  .2 

Some  training  beyond  high  school  other  than  college  ...  3 

Some  college  experience  4 

A Bachelor' 8 degree  5 

Graduate,  professional,  or  other  advanced  study  . 6 

3 0 


14.  What  is  the  source  of  funds  to  meet  the  costs  of  your  child's  schooling?  Circle  the 

number  which  indicates  the  proportion  of  schooling  costs  met  by  each  source  listed  below. 

Some  but 

leu  then  Over 

Non®  io%  10*25%  25*50%  50*75%  75% 

Your  (or  spouse's)  income  ....1  2 3 4 5 631 

Your  (or  spouse's)  savings,  trust 


fund,  etc 1 2 3 4 5 632 

Loans * • • • 1 2 3 4 5 633 

Scholarships  1 2 3 4 5 634 


Your  child's  earnings 1 2 3 4 5 63  s 

Grandparents  or  other  relatives  ..1  2 3 4 5 636 


15.  Please  indicate  for  each  of  the  following  groups  or  persons  your  estimate  of  the  point  at 
which  they  fall,  in  general,  on  a scale  running  from  liberal  to  conservative. 

Liberal  Conservative 

Yourself 1 2 3 4 5 637 

The  school's  teachers  ..1  2 3 4 5 63s 


16.  What  is  your  and  your  spouse's  combined  Income  from  all  sources? 


Less  than  $3500  1 $20,000  - 29,999  6 

$3500  - 5,999  * $30,000  - 49,999  7 

$6,000  - 9,999  3 $50,000  - 99,999  8 

$10,000  - 14,999 4 $100,000  or  over 9 39 

$15,000  - 19,999  5 
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17. 


of  your  child's  education  in  this  school.  Please  indicate  the  di 
dissatisfaction  you  feel  by  choosing  from  the  following  options: 


Very  Satis- 

„ , - . . ...  satisfied  fled 

How  satisfied  are  you  with:  

The  progress  your  child  is  making  in  his  studies?  . • 1 2 

The  way  your  child  is  getting  along  in  other  activities?  1 2 

The  friends  that  your  child  has  made  in  school?  ♦ • 1 2 

The  amount  of  voice  and  influence  you  as  a parent 

have  in  determining  school  policies  and  programs?  . 1 2 

The  school's  effectiveness  in  giving  your  child 
confidence  and  a sense  of  his  importance  as  an 

individual? 1 2 

The  grading  or  evaluating  policies  and  practice?  • • 1 2 

The  general  communication  between  school  and  parent 

about  your  child's  education?  ...•••••  1 2 

Your  child's  opportunity  to  develop  independence 

and  autonomy  while  at  this  school?  • •••••!  2 

The  guidance  and  counselling  which  your  child  receives?  1 2 

The  influence  of  the  school  on  your  child's 

character  and  moral  values? 1 2 

The  extent  to  which  your  child  is  challenged  and 

stimulated  by  the  school? 1 2 

The  math  and  science  instruction?  ...••••  1 2 

The  English  or  language  arts  instruction?  ....  1 2 

The  foreign  language  instruction?' 1 2 

The  social  studies  instruction? 1 2 

The  vocational,  technical  or  business  training?  . . 1 2 

The  teaching  skills  of  your  child's  teachers?  ...  1 2 

The  program  in  the  arts,  studio  or  creative  work?  . . 1 2 

The  school 's  capacity  to  give  your  child  an  exposure 
to  and  understanding  of  the  larger  world  outride 
school?  ......  1 2 


of  satisfaction 

Very 

Dina*  dissa- 
tisfied tisfied 

or 

No 

opinion 

3 

4 

5 

*4  0 

3 

4 

5 

*4  1 

3 

4 

5 

*4  2 

3 

4 

5 

3 

3 

4 

5 

14*4 

3 

4 

5 

145 

3 

4 

5 

*4  6 

3 

4 

5 

147 

3 

4 

5 

14  8 

3 

4 

5 

14  9 

3 

4 

5 

50 

3 

4 

5 

51 

3 

4 

5 

52 

3 

4 

5 

53 

3 

4 

5 

514 

3 

4 

5 

55 

3 

4 

5 

56 

3 

4 

5 

57 

3 

4 

5 

50 

18.  Indicate  on  the  scale  below  what  you  believe  would  be  the  best  philosophy  of  student 
learning  for  this  school.  The  far  left  of  the  scale  represents  primary  concern  for 
solid  grounding  in  the  basic  subjects  and  training  for  rigorous,  disciplined  work;  the 
far  right  represents  primary  concern  for  student  initiative,  discovery  and  spontaneous 
learning.  Many  people  believe  both  considerations  should  play  a part.  Circle  the  point 
on  the  scale  that  best  represents  the  relative  weight  you  believe  should  be  given  the 
two  goals* 


Solid  ground  In  g, 

basic  subjects.  1 

disciplined  work 


Student  initiative, 

discovery, 

spontaneity 


59 


19.  Indicate  below  the  relative  weight  you  think  this  school  should  give  the  two  following 
aims;  The  left  side  of  the  scale  represents  primary  emphasis  on  the  transmission  and 
preservation  of  values  and  standards  that  are  part  of  a received  tradition,  culture  or 
religion;  the  right  side  represents  emphasis  on  a critical  examination  of  established 
and  evolving  values,  and  development  of  a student's  capacity  to  formulate  his  own  .values , 


Transmit  valuta  of 
culturt  or  rtliflton 


Critically  examine, 
develop  own  values 


60 


20.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  boy-girl  composition  of  this  school,  or  would  you  prefer,  if 
it  were  possible,  that  the  school  change  to  single  sex  or  coeducation? 

Am  satisfied  with  present  boy-girl  composition  ; . ....  ......  . . 1 

Would  prefer  change  to  boys  only  or  girls  only  „ . ...  . . . . • • • • • 2 

Would  prefer  change  to  coeducation  of  some  type  • • • ♦ • • 3 61 


I 


I 

1 

i 
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21. 


For  the  statements  that  follow  please  indicate  how  strongly  you  agree  or  disagree  by 
circling  the  appropriate  number* 


i 


► 


i 


22. 


23. 


Stongly 

•O'** 

Students  here  should  have  more  time  for  Independent 

reading  or  study  and  less  formal  classwork  ....  1 

This  school  should  sponsor  more  activities  that 
contribute  to  a student's  growth  in  areas  other 

than  academic  excellence  . . 1 

The  best  way  to  cope  with  the  growing  trend  of  student 
militancy  and  protest  is  to  apply  firm  discipline.  . 1 

Secondary  school  students  should  be  able  to  Interrupt 
the  steady,  year  after  year  sequence  of  academic 
study  for  periods  of  employment  or  other  non-school 


experience 1 

There  is  too  much  emphasis  on  or  concern  about  college 
admission  at  this  school 1 


Student  use  of  drugs  is  a problem  in  this  school.  . • 1 

Students  should  be  governed  by  an  honor  code  rather 

than  have  examinations  or  other  work  proctored.  . . 1 

Except  for  a basic  program  of  physical  fitness , parti- 
cipation in  varsity  or  intramural  athletics  should 


be  voluntary 1 

There  is  too  much  emphasis  on  grades  at  this  school*  • 1 

Salaries  of  lay  teachers  at  this  school  are  based 
primarily  on  merit  rather  than  on  years  of  teaching 

experience 1 

Increase  of  class  size  or  student -teacher  ratio  would 
impair  the  educational  effectiveness  of  this  school  • 1 

Unionisation  of  nonpublic  school  teachers  would  be  a 

harmful  development 1 

A year-round  regular  school  program  (with  student 
option  for  an  occasional  session  off)  would  be 
desirable *•••  1 


Ttf>d  to  Tsnd  to  StronQly  No 

agrH  ditsgrss  d I— grit  opinion 


2 3 4 5 62 

2 3 4 5 6 3 

2 3 4 5 64 


2 3 4 5 6b 

2 3 4 5 06 

2 3 4 5 07 

2 3 4 5 66 

2 3 4 5 69 

2 3 4 5 70 


2 3 4 5 71 

2 3 4 5 72 

2 3 4 5 7 3 

2 3 4 5 74 


Indicate  your  position  on  the  policies  and  actions  listed  below  by  circling  one  of  the 
following  four  alternatives  for  each  item. 


1 Strongly  opposed  3 Favor,  within  limits 

2 Mildly  opposed  4 Favor,  with  no 

particular  limits 

Liberal  or  nonrestrlctlve  policy  on  student  dress, 

hair  style  or  length,  etc • 

Enrollment  of:  Students  from  very  poor  families  • 
Protestant  students  ...  . 

Jewish  students  . ...  * . . • 
Roman  Catholic  students  • • • • 

Black  students  

Employment  of:  Protestant  teachers 

Jewish  teachers  

Roman  Catholic  teachers  .... 
Black  teachers  • ...... 


Strongly 

oppowd 


Mildly 

oppowd 

Favor 

within 

limits 

Fsvor, 

no 

limits 

$E(J/K 

2 

3 

A 

9 

2 

3 

A 

1 0 

2 

3 

A 

1 1 

2 

3 

A 

1 2 

2 

3 

A 

1 3 

2 

3 

A 

1 4 

2 

3 

A 

1 5 

/,2 

3 

A 

1 6 

2 

3 

A 

1 7 

2 

3 

A 

16 

If  you  had  the  choice  to  make  again,  would  you:  . ^ 

Enroll  your  child  in  this  school  • • • • • • 1 

Enroll  child  in  some  other  nonpublic  school  . . ....  2 

Enroll  child  in  a public  school  . • • • • • 3 19 
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24.  If  you  circled  "3"  above,  move  to  the  next  question.  If  not,,  we  are  interested  in  your 

fo^ShraacSc?r  S0?81"8  u u?npUJliC  8Ch00l‘  Li8ted  belw  are  «OTie  Possible  reasons 
?b°ic  ‘ 1 probable  that  only  a few  reasons  are  important  in  one  family's 

“*•  r*“ the  * — **-  yo-r  ,»y 


Choose  nonpublic  school  because  it  offers: 

Religious  education  or  program  . 

Smaller  classes 

Better  teachers  

Greater  likelihood  of  admission  to  college  of  choice* 
More  academically  challenging  curriculum  .... 
Better  training  in  diligence,  study  habits  . . . 

Greater  parental  influence  or  participation  in  deter- 
mining school  policies  and  program  ...... 

Stronger  feeling  of  community,  less  impersonal  bureaucra 

Stricter  discipline 

Remedial  or  tutoring  programs  . . . 

Special  programs  for  exceptional  children  (i.e!,  handi 

capped,  retarded,  disturbed,  etc.) 

Special  courses  not  available  in  public  school*  .*  ! 

Values,  attitudes  or  customs  closer  to  those  in  home. 

Boarding  facilities  and  program 

Tradition  of  past  family  association  with  school  .*  .* 

More  opportunity  for  student  participation  in 

athletics,  activities,  etc 

Social  advantages  . . . 

More  opportunities  in  arts  or  creative  work 
Greater  cultural  (or  academic)  sophistication  . .*  .* 

School  for  boya  or  girls  alone  

Brighter,  competitively  selected  fellow  students  .* 
Freedom  from  racial  or  disrupting  social  mixture  . .* 

Atmosphere  free  from  problems  of  drugs,  delinquency, 

turmoil  

More  diverse  student  body  ‘ ‘ 

Less  emphasis  on  social  cliques  or  high-powered  athletics 
More  traditional  approach  to  education  ..... 

More  liberal,  innovative  educational  philosophy  * 

Child '8  friends  in  same  school 

Better  educational  buildings  or  equipment  .... 

Less  emphasis  on  grades,  academic  competition  . . 

More  male  teachers  than  public  school  . 

Other  important  reasons:  (state  briefly) 


Very 

important 

reason 


Important 

reason 


Minor 

reeson 


Not 

a 

reason 


cy 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

• 4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


20 

21 

22 

23 

Ik 

2 5 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

3 1 

32 

33 
3 k 

3 5 

36 

37 

38 

39 
kO 
^ 1 

k 2 
k 3 
^ k 
^ 5 
k 6 
k 7 
k 8 
^ 9 
50 


51 


25. 


?hol8»P°8Kwle  ?arentS  Ko  choose  « nonpublic  school  for  their  child  and  still  bellev* 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Public  school  much  better 
Public  school  slightly  better 
Schools  about  equal 
Nonpublic  school  slightly  better 
Nonpublic  school  much  better 


Public  School 
Much  Slightly 


Breadth  of  curriculum,  variety  of  courses  . 
Putting  student  in  best  position  for  college 
admission  . . . . . . . . . ... 

Developing  democratic  attitudes  and  values.  . 
Providing  all-around  development  . . , • 

Rubbing  shoulders  with  a variety  of  classmates 
Opportunity  for  student  to  develop  independence 
and  autonomy  . . . 

Stimulating  a long-range  motivation  for  * learning? 1 
Absence  of  divisive  social  cliques  . . . . 


better 


better 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


Schools 

about 

equal 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


Nonpublic  School 

Slightly  Much 
better 


better 


5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 


52 

53 
5k 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 


v;  j frjyxrtr*  .v  !-•*> 


I 
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26.  Some  people  believe  that  today's  students  appear  more  Inclined  than  earlier  generations 

to  express  dissatisfaction  with  aspects  of  their  echool.  To  your  knowledge,  how  frequently 
are  the  general  "grievances"  Hated  below  voiced  by  your  child  or  his  classmates? 


A) 

B) 

C) 

D) 

E) 

F) 

G) 

H) 

I) 
J> 

K) 

L) 

M) 

N) 

O) 


Rarely 

Vary  Occ*  or  Don’t 

frequently  Frequently  lionelly  never  know 


Lack  o£  voice  or  influence  in  shaping 

school  rules  and  policy 1 

Poor  connunlcatlon  with  faculty  and 

administrators,  not  "listened  to".  « ♦ 1 

Lack  of  relevance  of  their  education  to 

"the  real  world" 1 

Overly  strict  regulations  of  dress  codes 

and  hair  styles 1 

Regimentation:  Life  too  tightly  scheduled, 

too  little  time  for  oneself 1 

Discipline  too  strict 1 

Compulsory  attendance  at  religious  services  1 

Compulsory  athletics 1 

Boredom 1 

Not  understood  by  teachers 1 

Too  much  pressure  for  grades 1 


Being  bullied  or  harrassed  by  other  students  1 

Unfair  grading  practices 1 

Too  much  emphasis  on  getting  into  college 

rather  than  on  what  is  learned.  ...  1 

Other  grievances  frequently  or  very  frequently 
voiced:  (briefly  describe) 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


5 60 

5 6 1 

5 62 

5 6 3 

5 64 
5 6 5 
5 6 G 
5 6 7 
5 68 
5 6 9 
5 70 
5 71 
5 72 

5 73 


74 


27.  Which  of  the  grievances  listed  in  the  question  above  do  you  think  are  justified  and  should 

be  corrected  by  the  school?  Circle  below  the  letter  corresponding  to  each  item  you  think  4 

justified. 

ABC  D EFGHI  JKLMNO  9^23 


28.  What  is  your  impression  of  the  degree  of  emphasis  given  to  religion  or  instruction  about 
religion  in  your  school? 

Major  emphasis  of  school 1 

Religious  and  secular  academic  programs  receive  about  equal  emphasis 2 

Substantial  religious  emphasis  here,  but  more  emphasis  on  secular  academic  program.  . 3 

Attention  to  religious  program  about  equal  to  one  secular  course  such  as 

history  or  math * 4 

Little  or  no  religious  program  at  school 5 24 


29.  Using  the  same  alternatives,  how  much  attention  do  you  believe  the  religious  program 

should  receive?  (Fill  in  appropriate  number  from  above.)  . 2 5 

30.  In  a number  of  states  some  form  of  tax  support  for  nonpublic  schools  has  either  been 
legislated  or  is  under  active  discussion.  In  general,  what  are  your  views  about  state 
or  federal  support  of  nonpublic  education? 


Strongly  opposed 1 

Opposed ...2 

Adopting  a wait-and-see  attitude. 3 

Favor  public  support.  • . • • 4 

No  opinion  • . • • * 5 26 


THANK  YOU  FOR  GIVING  US  THIS  INFORMATION  AND  YOUR  OPINIONS. 
WE  SHALL  BE  GRATEFUL  FOR  THE  PROMPT  RETURN  OF  THE 
COMPLETED  QUESTIONNAIRE  IN  THE  ENVELOPE  PROVIDED. 


/ 
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Advisory  Commission 


John  B.  Coburn 

Street  Acidtmy  Program  of  the 

Urban  League,  Now  York  City 


Jam oa  s.  Coleman 
Professor  of  socfaJ  Ralatlont 
Johns  Hopkins  University 


Hon.  Edith  Groan 
Chairman:  Houso  Education 
Comminso 


Mrs.  Livingston  Hall 
Dirac  tor:  Simon's  Rock 


Prod  M.  Hechinger 
Education  Editor; 
Now  York  Timas 


Jamas  A.  Li  nan 
President:  Tima,  Inc. 


ABOUT  THIS  STUDY 

This  questionnaire  is  part  of  a national  study  of  nonpublic 
(private,  independent,  parochial)  schools.  It  does  not  attempt  to 
evaluate  individual  institutions.  Its  purpose  is,  rather,  to  map  and 
characterize  the  various  types  of  nonpublic  schools  (elementary 
and  secondary)  in  respect  to  their  educational  goals,  constituencies 
religious  orientations,  teaching  methods,  the  values  they  espouse 
and  their  prospects  for  the  future. 

The  Study  proceeds  on  the  general  assumption  that  there  is 
no  single  goal  of  education,  such  as  rigorous  intellectual  training, 
which  should  be  accepted  as  a desirable  outcome  above  all  others 
The  Study  is,  therefore,  not  concerned  with  identifying  a single 
type  of  institution  which  can  serve  as  a model;  it  aims  instead  to 
trace  the  effects  of  voluntariness  or  choice  in  schooling  and  its  im* 
plications  for  educational  practice  and  theory. 

Based  at  the  Harvard  University  Graduate  School  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Study  is  supported  by  grants  from,>the  Danforth,  the  In- 
dependence,  the  Sloan  and  the  Kettering  Foundations.  It  em- 
braces  private  schools  of  all  religious  denominations,  as  well  as 
nonsectarian  schools.  The  research  is  expected  to  issue  in  a book- 
length  report  directed  to  school  heads,  faculty,  governing  boards 
and  the  interested  public,  as  well  as  to  legislators,  foundation 
officials  and  others  who  have  a part  in  shaping  educational  policy. 

The  outcome  can  be  no  better  than  the  volume  of  the  re- 
sponse it  elicits  from  those  who  have  been  selected  to  participate. 
Questionnaires  can  be  an  annoyance  for  they  call  for  an  investment 
of  time  and  thought.  And  yet  they  are  the  best  way  to  gather  in- 
formation extensively.  We  think  you  will  find  this  one  interesting, 
and  we  invite  you  to  answer  it  to  the  best  of  your  ability.  It  is  not 
a test.  Many  of  the  questions  concern  attitudes,  and  regarding 
these  there  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers. 


Lloyd  S.  Mich  Ml 

Profeaeor  of  School  Administration 
North  wot  tarn  Univarsity 


William  L*  PraasJy 
Prasldant:  Westminster  Schools 


NOTE  - - 

Your  answers  to  questions  will  be  kept  in  strictest  confidence. 
Under  no  circumstances  will  respondents  or  schools  be  identifipH 


Richard  H.  Sullivan 

Prasldant;  Association  of  American  Colleges 


Rlxford  K,  Snyder 

Dean  of  Admissions:  Stanford  University 
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GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS 

""Thi®  quest lonnalre  should  be  completed  by  the  individual  who  has  direct  responsibi?.ity  for 
the  educational  policies  in  this  school  (i.e.,  the  chief  educational  officer  of  the  school). 

--"Nonpublic  schools"  as  used  in  this  questionnaire  include  private,  independent  and  paro- 
chial schools. 

--We  suggest  that  you  do  not  spend  a great  deal  of  time  on  any  one  item.  In  some  cases  none 
of  the  alternative  responses  listed  will  exactly  reflect  your  opinion  or  circumstances,  but 
we  ask  that  you  circle  the  answer  which  most  closely  approximates  your  situation  or  attitude. 

--Most  items  are  answered  by  choosing  one  of  several  possible  responses  and  circling  the 
appropriate  number . For  example: 

1-fy  favorite  professional  football  team  is  the: 

New  York  Jets 

Dallas  Cowboys.  ...  . . .2 

Baltimore  Colts (T) 

Occasionally  there  will  be  questions  of  a slightly  different  form  for  which  special  instruc- 
tions will  be  given. 

--The  smaller  numbers  are  added  simply  to  aid  in  later  analysis.  The  number  at  the  bottom 
of  this  page  is  for  the  collation  of  Information  from  similar  schools.  To  insure  that  your 
answers  are  strictly  confidential  do  not  sign  your  name  to  this  questionnaire. 


$ e^ic 

1.  What  is  your  sex?  (Circle  the  number 
corresponding  to  your  answer.) 


Male  . 
Female 


1 

2 


2.  What  is  your  age? 


3.  Are  you  married? 


Yes  • • 

No  . . 


1 0_*1  1 


1 2 


4.  In  which  geographical  region  did  you 
live  during  the  time  you  were  growing 
up?  If  more  than  one,  choose  the  one 
you  think  of  first  as  the  "home"  of 
primary  Influence  on  your  life. 


New  England 
Middle  Atlantic 
South  ... 
Central 
West 

Other  • • . 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


1 3 


5.  In  what  kind  of  setting  was  the 
"home"  indicated  above? 

Rural  or  small  town  (i.e.,  less 

than  25,000) 1 

Town  of  25,000  to  50,000  ...  2 

Town  of  50,000  to  100,000  ...  3 

Suburb  of  city  of  100,000  or  more.  4 
City  of  100,000  or  more  ....  5 


6.  What  is  your  religious  preference? 


Roman  Catholic 
Protestant  • 
Jewish  • 

Other 

None  • • • • 


7.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  income 
bracket  of  your  family  when  you 
a child? 


Top  25  per  cent  of  the 
Second  highest  25  per  cent 
Third  highest  25  per  cent 
Lowest  25  per  cent  of  the  : 
conunity  ..... 


1 4 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


1 5 


1 

2 

3 


3 

:Jt 

:~.5 


el 


iH  \ Ob 
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X 

ft 


8. 


Mi 


m 


wft.;} 


9. 


10. 


What  vai  your  father's  major  life- 
time occupation?  (Or  mother's  If 
she  was  head  of  household  during 
most  of  your  childhood.) 

Teacher  or  educational  admini- 
strator 

Professional  (other  than  education) 

or  scientific .2 

Managerial,  executive  or  propri- 
etor of  large  business  . . . . 3 

Small  business  owner  or  manager  • U 

Farm  owner  or  rentor 5 

Clerical  or  sales 6 

Skilled  worker  or  foreman  ...  7 

Semi-skilled  worker 8 

Unskilled  worker  or  farm  laborer  • 9 
Other 0 

If  "teacher  or  educational  admini- 
strator" was  circled  above,  was  the 
work  primarily  In: 


Public  schools  • 
Nonpublic  schools  • • 

College  or  university 
Other 


Indicate  the  highest  level  o£ 
schooling  achieved  by  your  father. 

Elementary  school  completed  or  less 
Attended  high  school  but  no  diploma 

High  school  diploma 

Business,  trade  or  junior  college 
B.A.  or  equivalent  • • • • • 

Doctorate  or  profeuslonal  degree. 


11. 


17 


. 1 
. 2 


1 8 


19 


Place  the  number  Indicating  type  of 
elementary . nnd  secondary  schools  you 
attended  In  ti.e  blanks  below.  In 
each  case  choose  a nonpublic  cate- 
gory If  majority  of  schooling  was 
nonpublic. 

1)  Public 

2)  Predominantly  public  but 

some  nonpublic 

3)  Nonpublic,  not  church  related 

4)  Nonpublic,  of  same  denomina- 

tion as  my  present  school 

5)  Nonpublic,  church  related 

other  than  (4)  above 
Elementary  (K-8)  ....  


20 


Secondary 


21 


12. 


How  many  of  your  family  and  close 
relatives  (Including  in-laws)  have 
attended  nonpublic  schools?  Count 
those  that  Immediately  occur  to  you. 

Total;  


2 2.»2  3 


13.  Check  below  ench  stetement  descrip- 
tive of  your  educational  background. 

No  college  degree  • 


B.A.  or  equivalent. 
Master's  In  Education 


M.A.T 

Master's  degree  x:\  field 
other  than  education 
Professional  degree  (e.g., 
LL.B .,  H.D. , B . D. ) . . 

Graduate  work  beyond  Master 
level  but  no  additional 
degree  


Doctor  of  Education 


Other  doctorate  (non-medical) 
Ordained  minister,  priest, 
or  other  cleric  .... 


14.  Do  you  hold  a state  certificate  for 
teaching  or  administration?  (If  you 
have  one  certificate  which  covers 
both  areas,  circle  "yes"  for  both.) 


For  teaching? 


Yes 

No 


For  administration?  Yes  • • 

No  . . 

15.  What  kinds  of  non-school  full-time 
employment  have  you  held  for  over 
one  year?  Indicate  the  number  of 
years  by  circling  the  appropriate 
category: 

1)  Over  a year  but  less  than 

five  years 

2)  Five  to  ten  years 

3)  Over  10  years 


College  teaching  or 
administration  ... 

Business  

Church  work,  social  work, 
or  youth  work  . 
Military  • • . • 

Government  or  foundation 

work 

Other  (total  years  of  all 
other) 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


2 

26 
2 7 


iERLC 


453-051  0 - 72  - 24 


3 0 
3 1 
32 
3 


. i 
. 2 

. 1 
. 2 


34 


3 3 6 

3 37 

3 3 8 

3 39 

3 ^0 

3 4 1 


16.  Was  elementary  cr  secondary  school 
work  yocu:  first  full-time  employment 
(other  than  tonporary  military 
service)  after  college  studies? 

Yes  • . • . 1 

No  ....  2 


t’5! 


42 
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17.  How  many  years  will  you  have  been  22. 

head  of  this  school  as  of  June  1969? 


18#  How  many  other  schools  have  you 
headed? 


43+44 


How  many  years  of  teaching  experi- 
ence did  you  have  prior  to  the 
first  time  you  were  appointed  to 
be  head  of  a school? 


52+53 


23*  Currently  there  are  various  opinions 


19.  How  many  years  did  your  predecessor 
serve  as  head  of  this  school? 

45 

about  the  average  tenure  of  a school 
head  as  compared  with  20  or  30  years 
ago-  Granting  thst  each  person  and 
school  situation  Is  different,  in 
the  best  Interests  of  the  school 
and  on  the  average,  what  would  vou 
aay  la  the  Ideal  length  of  a school 
head's  tenure? 

20*  His  or  her  produced  or? 

46  + 47 

21.  What  was  your  age  st  the  time  you 
first  becaae  head  of  s school? 

48  *4 9 

5 0+51 

24#  The  responsibilities  of  a school  head  are  so  varied  they  are  not  easily  simnarlsed* 
But  try  to  describe  below  how  you  distribute  your  working  time,  on  the  average,  amon 
the  functions  listed  below  in  the  course  of  s typical  month,  even  though  a ••typical” 
month  does  not  really  exist#  (The  list  Is  not  meant  to  be  exhaustive#) 


f 


! 


i 


Moot 

Direct  contact  with  students,  e.g.,  teaching, 
meetings,  advising,  counseling  ....  1 

Direct  contact  with  fsculty,  e.g.,  visiting 
classes,  counseling,  hiring  and  Inter- 
viewing, committee  or  faculty  meetings  . 1 

Meeting  and  staff  work  with  your  administra- 
tive officers  and  supervisors  ....  1 

Work  and  meetings  with  members  of  your 

governing  or  advisory  board  . ...  . 1 

Admissions  work:  meetings.  Interviews, 

travel  1 

Talking  to  or  corresponding  with  parents.  . ,1 

Civic  affairs,  community  work l 

Fund  raising  (Including  public  relations 

or  alumni/ae'work  connected  with  this).  . 1 

Off-campus  professional  conferences,  working 
for  professional  organisations,  off-campus 
speaking  (other  than  for  fund  raising).  . 1 

Own  reading,  research  and  scholarly  writing.  1 
Long-range  financial,  architectural  or 
a rad  male  planning.  ........  l 

Other  activities  on  diich  you  spend  over 
25  hrs.  per  month.  Briefly  describe: 


thsn  5-10 

5 hours  hours 


1025  25-50  Over  50 

hours  hours  hours 


4 5 6 S6 

4 5 6 57 


4 5 6 $8 

4 5 6 S9 


4 

4 

4 

4 


4 

4 

4 


5 6 60 

5 6 61 

5 6 62 

5 6 63 


5 6 6** 

5 6 6 S 

5 6 66 


5 6,  67 

5 6 68 


3 
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25.  In  practice 9 how  do  you  rate  the  following  potential  sources  of  Information t Ideas  or 
Inspiration  as  aids  to  you  in  shaping  your  school's  philosophy  or  bringing  change  to 
its  methods: 


1)  Major  source 

2)  Secondary  source 

3)  Little  or  no  use 

Conventions  9 association  meetings  9 conferences 

Educational  journals  9 research  reports 

Books  on  education  . . 

College  course  work  in  education 

Other  college  course  work 

Consultants  . 

Student  suggestions  or  criticism 

Governing  board  (collectively  or  individually) 

Reports  and  investigations  of  internal  school  committees  . . 

Individual  dynamic  faculty  raonberc 

Public  school  personnel  or  practices . 

Parent  suggestions  or  criticism  

Alumni  suggestions  or  criticism  

School  evaluations  by  regional  or  state  accrediting  bodies  • • 

Recomendatlons  or  guidelines  from  denominational  offices 

or  publications.  

Other  major  sources: 


Mauir 

So4irc« 

~T“ 

l 

i 

l 

l 

l 

i 

•» 

L 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Secondary  Little  or 

Source  No  Use 


2 

2 

2 

•> 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


3 9 

3 l c 

3 l i 

3 12 

3 1 ’• 

3 l** 

3 1 5 

3 16 

3 17 

3 1 6 

3 1 9 

3 20 

3 2 1 

3 22 


2 3 22 


26. 


Listed  below  are  a manber  of  progrmns , technlquea  and  teaching  aids.  We  are  Interested 
In  the  extent  of  their  use  In  your  school.  Choose  from  the  following  options: 

1)  School  makes  little  or  no  use  of  this 

2)  Some  use  In  our  school 

3)  Extensive  use  In  our  school  utile  <*'  s«m«  t«t» 

No  Use  ( lie  Use 


Language  lab  (audio  tapes,  feedback,  etc.)  . 1 2 

Individual  study  carrels 1 2 

Computer-assisted  Instruction . 1 2 

A computer  for  general  educational  use 1 2 

Microfilm  readers  and  flies 1 2 

Instructional  TV ....1  2 

Team  teaching 1 2 

Bsployment  of  teaching  assistants  or  teaching  aides  ....  1 2 

Instructional  films  and  film  strips .....1  2 

Sensitivity  training,  T -groups,  study  or  training  In  personal 

relations  1 2 

Modular  scheduling  or  other  system  cf  varying  length  and  fre- 
quency of  class  meetings I 2 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


27.  Please  Indicate  for  each  of  the  following  groups  or  persons  your  cnrlraate  of  their 
basic  political_orlentatluTr"by'clr  cling  the  point  at  which  they  fall^_ln  general,  on 
__  .a-Scate'Yunning  from  liberal  to  conservative. 

Ubtfil  ConwrvMiv* 


Yourself  

The  teachers  presently  In  your  school  . . . 

Governing  board  of  the  school  . . . . . . 

Parents  of  students  enrolled  In  your  school  . 


1 2 
1 2 
1 2 
1 2 


3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 


5 6 

5 6 

5 6 

5 6 


24 

25 
2 r 


2 ; 

26 

29 

30 
3 1 

32 

33 

34 


35 

36 

37 
36 
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28.  Listed  below  are  some  steps  which  various  schools  are  taking  to  Invigorate  teaching. 
Please  give  us  your  assessment  of  their  worth  In  relation  to  your  school's  needs  by 
choosing  from  the  following  options: 


1)  Of  little  value  for  this  school 

2)  Valuable,  but  already  satisfactorily  Implemented 

3)  Should  do  more  at  this  school 

4)  Should  do  much  more  here  jjti 

value 


Valuable 

but  Should  Should  do 

satisfactory  do  more  much  more 


Faculty  attendance  at  professional  conferences, 
getting  outside  school  to  observe  teaching, 

exchange  Ideas,  etc • • • 

Program  of  sabbatical  leaves,  leave  of  absence  to 

study  or  pursue  other  work 

Class  visits  or  supervision  of  beginning  teachers  by 

school  head,  department  head,  etc 

Class  visits  or  supervision  of  experienced  teachers 

by  school  head,  department  head,  etc 

Voluntary  exchange  of  class  visits  between  teachers. 
Faculty  study  of  educational  research  results  and 

professional  journals  

Use  of  audio  or  video  recordings  for  assessment  or 

self -analysis  of  teaching,  • . 

Reduced  teaching  load  for  beginning  teachers  . • • . 


12  3 

12  3 

12  3 

12  3 

1 2 3 

12  3 

12  3 

12  3 


4 39 

4 40 

4 4 1 

4 42 

4 43 

4 44 

4 4 5 

4 46 


29.  Indicate  your  impression  of  the  prevailing  position  of  the  groups  Indicated  on  the 
policies  and  actions  listed  below.  Select  from  the  following  four  alternatives  and 
place  the  appropriate  number  In  the  blanks  at  the  right. 

1)  Strongly  opposed 

2)  Mildly  opposed 

3)  Favor,  within  limits 

4)  Favor,  with  no  particular  limits 


Liberal  or  nonrestrlctlve  policy  on  student  dress, 
grooming,  etc 

Enrollment  of  Protestant  students 

Enrollment  of  Jewish  students  ...... 

Enrollment  of  Roman  Catholic  students  • • • • 

Enrollment  of  Black  students  • 

employment  of  Protestant  teachers 

Employment  of  Jewish  teachers 

deployment  of  Roman  Catholic  teachers  • • • • 

Baployment  of  Black  teachers  . 


Governing  School  Perent* 

Board  He#d 


47 


48 


49 


| 50  1 51  | 52 

| 5 3 1 54  | 5 5 


| 5 6 1 5 7 | 58 

| 59  1 6 0 : | 6 1 


I62 

| 63 

| b 5 

| 6 6 

| 68 

I69 

17  1 

1 72 

64 

67 

70 


173 
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30.  Below  is  a selection  of  policy  matters  which,  from  time  to  time,  reouire  reappraisal.  We 
are  Interested  in  which  group  or  groups  at  your  school  would  1 sve  a significant  voice  or 
influence  in  reaching  decisions  regarding  them.  For  each  item  circle  as  many  numbers  as 
necessary  to  Indicate  which  c'  th^  groups  listed  below  would  have  a significant  voice  or 
influence. 


1)  Students  or  student  represent- atives 

2)  Full  faculty 

3)  Faculty  committees  or  representatives 

4)  Administrators 

5)  Governing  board 

6)  Parents  student*  Faculty 


Faculty  Governing 

Committee*  Administrator*  Board  Parents 


A significant  change  In  admission 


policies  i 

Introduction  of  a new  subject  In 

the  currlculun 1 


Selection  and  approval  of  outside 
speakers  to  appear  on  campus  . 1 

Serious  disciplinary  action  against 

a student 1 

General  policy  regarding  faculty 

salaries  1 

A change  In  regulations  or  policy 
governing  student  dress  or 
grooming  1 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


3 A 


3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 


3 4 


5 6 7i* 

5 6 

5 6 7b 

5 6 77 

5 6 

5 6 7 9 
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31.  There  appears  to  be  greater  student  Interest  today  than  formerly  in  having  a voice  in 
shaping  the  kind  and  quality  of  education  they  are  receiving.  We  are  interested  in 
gathering  some  facts  about  this.  How  much  student  interest  is  there  in  your  school  in 
achieving  any  of  the  following  ends  listed  below.  Please  choose  from  among  the  follow- 
ing alternatives: 


1)  Strong  Interest 

2)  Considerable  interest  but  not  first 

3)  Some  Interest 

4)  Negligible  interest 


priority 

Strona  Cons'derpble  Some 

internet  interest 


Negligible 

interest 


A larger  share  of  Influence  In  shaping  school  rules 

and  policy  • • ....  

Improved  communication  (or  relations)  with  faculty 

and  administration 

A course  of  study  more  relevant  to  the  concerns  of 

the  "real  world" 

More  elective  opportunity 

More  interesting  and  vital  teaching 

More  personal  freedom  in  choice  of  dress  and  hair 

styl  

A less  regimented,  crowded  dally  schedule  (i.e., 

more  time  for  oneself)  • • 

Abolition  of  compulsory  attendance  at  religious 

services  •••••-  

Other  student  "demands"  frequently  voiced:  (briefly 

describe) 


9 

1 0 

1 1 

1 2 
1 3 

1 4 

1 5 

i e 


. u 


1*  * U 
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32.  With  the  cost  of  education  rising  steadily  In  schools  of  every  kind,  the  financing  of 
nonpublic  schools  Is  a crucial  Issue.  Apart  from  the  possibility  of  Increased  tuition, 
more  philanthropy  or  tax  support,  please  Indicate,  using  the  following  options,  your 
judgment  about  the  potential  financial  benefit  for  your  school  of  possible  courses  of 
action  listed  below: 


1)  Considerable  potential 

2)  Some  potential 

3)  Already  fully  Implemented  or  satisfactory 

4)  Unacceptable  or  unwise 

5)  No  opinion,  not  applicable 

Coniktaable  Some 
pottntld  potential 


More  efficient  operation  of  physical  plant  . l 
Year-round  or  evening  operation  of  school.  • 1 

Increase  In  student-teacher  ratio  (possibly 
requiring  new  teaching  methods,  aids, 

devices)  1 

Consortia  with  schools  to  share  facilities, 
specialized  equipment  (e.g.,  computer, 
outside  lectures,  group  Insurance  pro- 
grams, etc.) 1 

Expanded  enrollment  to  produce  a more 

efficient  operating  unit.  ....  . . 1 

Pruning  curriculum  to  eliminate  small,  margi- 
nal or  very  expensive  courses 1 

Cutting  or  holding  the  line  on  administrative 

costs 1 

Cost-analysis  survey  by  experts 1 

Bolder  policies  for  Investment  and  use  of 

endowment  funds 1 

Greater  use  of  mortgages  or  loans  . . . . 1 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


No 

Sfllifftctory  Unacceptable  opinion 

3 4 : 5 

3 4 5 


3 4 5 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 


33.  If  you  are  opposed  In  principle  to  any  form  of  tax  support  for  nonpublic  schools, 
check  here  and  skip  the  next  question 


34.  If  not  totally  opposed,  suppose  the  various  specific  forms  of  tax  support  listed  below 
were  all  possible.  Indicate  your  reaction  to  each  form,  and  which  forms  you  think  would 
be  most  beneficial,  taking  Into  account  the  Interests  of  the  general  public  as  well  as 
your  school's.  Read  through  the  entire  list  before  you  begin  answering. 

1)  Excellent  form  of  support 

2)  Good  form  of  support 

3)  Acceptable,  but  with  reservations 

4)  Opposed  to  this  form  of  support  No 

5)  No  opinion  Exalltnt  Good  Acc«pt*>l«  OppoMd  opinion 


Scholarships  to  Individuals 1 

Loans  to  Individuals 1 

Tuition  vouchers  or  educational  allowances 

redeemable  at  private  schools  ....  1 

Matching  grants  or  loans  for  construction.  1 

Unrestricted  direct  grants 1 

"Shared  time"  or  '-'dual  enrollment"  programs 
(l.e.,  students  take  some  of  their  courses 

In  public  school) 1 

Funds  for  teacher  salaries  and  materials  In 
specific  secular  subjects  .....  1 


Purchase  of  textbooks,  transportation  services  1 
Contract  with  public  authorities  for  provision 
of  specific  educational  services.  ...  1 

Parental  income  tax  credit  for  tuition  costs  1 
Other  "excellent"  forms  of  tax  support  which  you 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

would  favor: 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


4 5 
4 5 

4 5 
4 5 
4 5 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


5 

5 

5 

5 

5 


17 

ie 


19 


20 
2 1 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 


27 


28 
' 29 

30 

31 

32 


33 

34 

35 

36 

37 
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35.  We  are  Interested  in  your  opinions  about  a variety  of  issues.  For  the  following  please 
indicate  how  strongly  you  agree  or  disagree  with  the  statement  by  circling  the  appro* 
prlate  number.  The  alternatives  are: 

1)  Strongly  agree 

2)  Agree 

3)  Disagree 

4)  S trongly  disagree 


Strongly 

agree 


Establishment  of  "due  process''  procedure  for  student 
dismissals  or  cases  of  serious  discipline  is  important 
Mv  school  should  be  engaged  in  more  educational  re- 
search or  experimentation  of  its  own  

College  admission. requiremer -s  hindrr  us  from  develop- 
ing a better  educational  program  ...... 

Policies  of  our  governing  board  or  denominational 
authorities  hinder  us  from  developing  a better  edu- 
cational program  ...  . 

Pressure  or  resistance  fror.  :be  snho'W  parents  or 
alumni  (ae)  hinders  us  frnr*  developing  a better 

educational  program 

7!  ore  should  be  less  pressure  on  students  here  for 

good  grades 

Intellectual  ability  should  be  given  greatest  weight  in 
making  admission  decisions  for  tMp  school.  . . . 

Nonrub  lie  schools  have  been  “ ' l ^.nif  leant  force  in 
educational  innovation  and  experimentation  in  the 

last  decide 

Faculty  members  should  have  the  right  to  express  their 
opinions  about  any  issue  they  wish  in  the  classroom, 
student  newspaper,  etc*,  without  fear  of  reprisal  • 
This  school  hts  as  much  responsibility  for  the  moral 
development  as  it  does  the  Intellectual  growth  of 

its  students. . . . . . 

The  best  way  to  cope  with  the  growing  trend  of  student 
unrest  is  to  apply  firm  discipline  . * . • 

In  this  school,  procedures  and  rules  for  faculty  and 
students  alike  are  clearly  " • 11  *d  out  . 

Getting  something  changed,  or  introducing  a new  proce- 
dure or  program,  is  difficult  at  this  school  • 

Student 8 should  be  governed  by  an  honor  code  rather 
than  have  examinations  or  other  work  proctored  • 

The  faculty  or  school  head  should  have  the  formal  power, 
even  though  seldom  exercised,  to  disapprove  selection 

of  particular  student  leaders 

Except  for. a basic  program  of  physical  fitness,  partici- 
pation in  varsity  or  lntranural  athletics  should  be 

voluntary.  . • 

Increase  of  class  size  or  student-teacher  ratio  would 
impair  the  educational  effectiveness  of  this  school* 
Unionisation  of  nonpublic  school  teachers  would  he  a 

hamful  development  . • * • • 

This  school  does  not  receive  sufficient  information 
about  political  developments  regarding  state  or  fed- 
eral legislation  affecting  education 

Nonpublic  schools  should  make  a coordinated  effort  to 
secure  accreditation  and  teacher  certification  pro- 
cedures that  are  nationally  Consistent  and  appropriate 

for  nonpublic  schools  * * 

A year-round  regular  school  progrmn  (with  possible  stu- 
dent option  for  sessions  off  occasionally)  would  be 
a desirable  development  • • ........ 

Student  Involvement  with  drugs  Is  a problem  st  this 
school  


Strongly 


koree 

Disagree 

disagree 

2 

3 

4 

39 

2 

3 

4 

4 0 

2 

3 

4 

4 1 

2 

3 

4 

42 

2 

3 

4 

4 3 

2 

3 

4 

44 

2 

3 

4 

4 j 

2 

3 

4 

46 

2 

3 

4 

47 

2 

3 

4 

48 

2 

3 

4 

49 

2 

3 

4 

50 

2 

3 

4 

51 

2 

3 

4 

52 

2 

3 

4 

53 

2 

3 

4 

54 

2 

3 

4 

55 

2 

3 

4 

56 

2 

3 

4 

5 7 

2 

3 

4 

se 

2 

3 

4 

59 

2 

3 

4 

60 

/ 
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36.  Classify  your  school's  philosophy  of  student  learning!  as  it  i£  currently  practiced  by 
the  faculty,  on  the  following  scale:  at  one  end  primary  concern  for  solid  grounding  in 

the  basic  subjects  and  training  for  rigorous,  disciplined  work;  and  at  the  ether  end, 
primary  concern  for  student  initiative,  discovery  and  spontaneous  learning.  For  many 
schools  both  considerations  play  a part.  Circle  the  point  on  the  scale  that  represents, 
in  your  judgment,  the  relative  weight  given  the  two  sets  of  goals. 


Solid  grounding, 
basic  subjects 
disciplined  work 


Student  initiative, 

discovery, 

spontaneity 


61 


Using  the  same  scale  indicate  where  you  think  your  school's  educational  emphasis  should  be. 


62 


O' 

ERIC 


37. 


Identify  your  school’s  teaching  methods,  in  practice,  on  the  following  scale.  The  left 
end  represents  schools  that  employ  predominantly  the  lecture-recitation  method  and  a 
clearly  specified  curriculim.  The  right  end  represents  schools  wherein  the  teacher  is 
primarily  a guide  and  resource  for  students  who  pursue  and  choose  their  work  to  a large 
extent  independently. 


Lecture*  reel  tat  ion, 
specified  curriculum  ^ 


Teacher  as  resource 
and  guide  for  students 
working  independently 


Using  the  same  scale,  indicate  the  teaching  methods  you  think  should  be  practiced. 


38.  Some  schools  take  as  a primary  purpose  the  transmission  and  preservation  of  values  and 

standards  that  are  part  of  a received  tradition,  culture  or  religion,  while  other  schools 
emphasize  a critical  examination  of  established  and  evolving  values  and  development  of 
a student's  capacity  to  formulate  his  own  values.  Circle  below  the  number  which  best 
represents  the  relative  emphasis  your  school  places,  in  practice , on  the  two  goals. 


6 3 


64 


Trantmi:  values  of 

culture  or  religion  12  3 

Using  the  same  scale  indicate  where  you 
12  3 

$ e 5 

39.  FOR  CHURCH  RELATED  SCHOOLS  ONLY: 

A.  Does  your  school  give  instruction 
in  the  religious  tenets  of  the 
school's  denomination? 

Yes  . . .1 

No  * . .2 

B.  If  "yes”  above,  indicate  how  many 
hours  per  month  on  the  average 
are  devoted  to  this: 

hrs. 

C.  Is  this  instruction: 

Required  for  all  students  • .1 

Required  for  all  students  of 

school's  denomination,  volun- 
tary for  other  students  • • 2 

Voluntary  for  all  students  • • 3 


Critically  examine, 

4 3 6 develop  own  values 

think  the  relative  emphasis  should  be  placed. 

4 5 6 

40.  FOR  ALL  SCHOOLS: 

A.  Does  your  school  conduct  services 
of  worship  or  formal  prayer  as 
part  of  the  school  program 
(other  than  brief  prayer  before 
class)? 

9 

Hone,  rarely,  or  only  on 
special  occasions,  e.g. , 
Christmas,  Baccalaureate, etc.  1 
On  Saturdays  or  Sundays  only 
10+12  or  primarily  . • • • . . 2 

Regular  services  or  prayer 

during  the  school  week.  • .3 


65 


60 


1 4 


1 3 
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40.  FOR  ALL  SCHOOLS  (continued) 


B.  If  your  answer  to  part  A is  "2" 
or  n3*',  is  attendance  at  these 
8 erviceo : 


Required  for  all  students  (or 
its  equivalent  in  a local 

church)  

Required  for  all  students  of 


school's  denomination,  volun- 


tary for  other  students 
Voluntary  for  all  students 


2 

3 


How  many  hcurs  per  month  are 
devoted  to  these  services  on 
the  average? 


hrs. 


Do  you  generally  have  brief  prayers 
or  other  devotional  exercises  in 
class? 

Yes  . . • • 1 

No  ....  2 


41. 


Does  your  school  offer  instruction 
about  religions  (other  than  your 
school's  denomination,  if  church  re- 
lated, e.g.,  comparative  religions  or 
religious  history)? 

No  . . . .....  i 

Yes,  but  only  about 

Christian  denominations  2 
Yes,  about  a number  of 

religions  3 


42. 


43.  B. 


If  you  circled  "1"  or  "2"  in 
#43A,  indicate  below  each 
secular  subject  area  in  which 
the  influence  of  religion  is 
apparent. 


Physical  sciences  0 • • • 

Psychology  • ... 

Biological  sciences  . . . 

Social  studies  .... 
Humanities,  including  history 
Art  and  music 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


1 5 


What  degree  of  emphasis  is  given  to 
religion  or  instruction  about  religion 
in  your  school? 


43.  A. 


Does  religion  influence  the 
secular  subjects  taught  in  your 
school? 


Quite  a bit  . • 

To  some  extent  • 
Not  significantly 


44.  A. 


16^18 


1 9 


20 


45. 


Major  emphasis  of  school  . ...  1 

Religious  and  secular  academic  pro- 
grams receive  about  equal  emphasis  2 
Substantial  religious  emphasis  here, 
but  more  emphasis  on  secular 
academic  program  • • • • • • ® 

Attention  to  religious  program  about 
equal  to  single  secular  course 
such  as  history  or  math  . . . 4 

Little  or  no  religious  program  at 
school  . . . • • • • • • ® 


46. 


2 1 


1 

2 

3 


22 


' ( 


What  is  your  best  guess  about 
the  size  of  your  school  five 
years  from  now?  (1973- '74) 


Will  be  smaller  .... 
Will  be  approximately  the 
same  size  • • • • • 

Will  be  larger,  . . . • 

adding  about  more 

students 


2 

3 


B. 


What  is  your  best  guess  about 
the  boy-girl  composition  of 
your  school  five  years  from  now? 
(1973-' 74) 


Will  remain  essentially 
the  same 


Will  change  to  coeducation 
Will  change  to  coordinate 


education 
Will  change 
education 


to  single  sex 


Does  your  school  have  a written 
salary  scale  for  lay  teachers  that 
is  distributed  or  available  to  the 
teachers? 


Yes,  but  only  in  very  general 

terms 

Yes,  in  some  detail  • • • 

No  ...  . • • • • • 


2 3 
24 
2 5 
26 

27 

28 


1 

2 


Are  your  individual  faculty 
salaries  responsive  to  the  compe- 
titive market  for  teachers  (e.g., 
higher  pay  for  math  teacher  if  in 
very  short  supply  than  to  English 
teacher  of  comparable  quality  and 
training) ? 


29 
3 0. 


3 2 


3 3 


1 

2 

3 
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Yes 

No 


3 5 


:1 


% 
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47. 


48. 


Indicate  your  school's  salary  policy  for  lay  teachers  using  the  scale  below.  The  far 
left  represents  schools  basing  salary  almost  entirely  on  merit.  The  far  right  repre- 
sents schools  basing  salary  primarily  on  years  of  teaching  (Experience.  Circle  the 
number  which  best  represents  the  relative  weight  of  each  factor  in  the  determination  of 
salaries. 


Merit, 

teaching  skill 


Yean  of 

6 teaching  experience 


1 2 3 4 5 

Using  the  same  scale,  Indicate  the  weight  you  believe  each  factor  should  be  given. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

How  would  you  compare  your  average  lay  teacher's  annual  cash  salary  plus  fringe  benefits 
with  that  of  teachers  In  public  school  systems  with  which  you  feel  you  compete? 


My 


school's  cash  salaries  plus  benefits  are  approximately: 


$2000  or  more  below 
$1000-$2000  below 
$500-$1000  below  . 
$100 -$500  below  . 
About  the  same 
$100-$500  above  . 
$500- $1000  above  . 
$1000-$2000  above 
Over  $2000  above  . 


36 


37 
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49.  What  is  the  actual  situation  regarding  faculty  tenure  in  your  school,  and  what  do  you 
think  it  should  be?  (Circle  one  number  in  each  column.) 

Actual  Should  be  . 

Formal  written  tenure  policy * * 

Informal  tradition  or  presumption  of  tenure 2 2 

No  formal  policy,  but  teachers  dismissed  after  three  or  more  years 

only  if  teaching  or  conduct  deteriorates  very  seriously  ...  3 3 

No  tenure;  teachers  not  re-hired  If  work  becomes  unsatisfactory 

even  after  three  or  more  years  of  service  . . . . . • • • ^ 39  . 40 

50.  In  the  past  five  years  how  many  teachers  with  more  than  four  years'  service  in  your 

school  have  been  dismissed  (or  resigned  at  your  suggestion)  due  to  unsatisfactory 
performance? * * * . • • • • • • 

51.  Which  statement  comes  closest  to  describing  your  personal  view  about  the  education  of 
boys  and  girls  together  or  separately? 

I favor  co-ordinate  or  co-education  at  all  grade  levels  } 

I favor  co-ordinate  or  co-education  at  most  grade  levels,  but  not  all  . ...  • 2 

I favor  separation  of  the  sexes  for  most  schooling,  but  co-ordinate  or 

co-education  at  some  levels  • •»•••• * * 

I favor  separation  of  the  sexes  at  all  school  levels  

52.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  your  party  affiliation? 

Democrat  . . . . • >1 

Independent  . ....  2 

Republican  . • • 3 

Other  .....♦•  4 

. 378,v, 


41  + 4 2 
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53. 


Some  people  hiva  proposed  Chet  nonpublic  schools  set  sslde  e certain  percentage  of  their 
enrollment  for  state  or  federal  scholarship  students  selected  by  public  authorities . 
What  would  be  your  reaction  to  such  a program? 

Opposed  

Favor  within  limits  ....... 

Favor  with  no  particular  limits  . . . 

No  opinion 


54. 


What  Is  the  cash  salary  of  the  school  head  for  the  current  year? 
number. 


Circle  the  appropriate 


Less  than  $5,000  1 

$5,000  - $7,999  2 

$8,000  - $9,999  . . . . ?.  . .3 

$10,000  - $11,999  4 

$12,000  - $14,999  5 


$15,000  - $17,999  

$18,000  - $20,999  

$21,000  - $24,999  . . . ... 

$25,000  - $29,999  

Over  $30,000  1 


1 

£ 


55.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  total  annual  cash  value  of  any  perquisites  (e.g.,  housing, 
housing  allowances,  school  car  for  own  use,  etc.)  furnished  the  school  head  (to  the 
nearest  hundred)? 

Less  than  $500  

$500  - $1,000  

$1,000  - $3,000  

$3,000  - $5,000  

$5,000  - $8,000  

Over  $8,000  

56.  Do  you  read,  or  is  your  school  on  the  mailing  list  for  newspapers,  newsletters  or  other 
publications  of  the  local  or  state  public  school  departments? 

Y eS  a a a a a 1 

NO  a a a a a 2 

57.  In  reflecting  on  your  life  and  work  in  nonpublic  schools,  what  aspects  of  their 
Independence  or  freedom  do  you  consider  most  valuable  personally  and/or  educationally? 
Please  give  us  your  hard-headed  judgment  by  condensing  your  thoughts  into  not  more 
than  three  or  four  brief  points,  ranking  them,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  order  of 
Importance. 

1.  __ 

2.  


47 


46 


3. 

4. 


49 

50 

51 

52 
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ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR:  A.  D.  AYRAULT,  Jr. 


TELEPHONE:  (617)  UN  8*7600  EXT.  4252 


Advisory  Commission 


John  B.  Coburn 

Street  Academy  Propram  of  the 

Urban  League,  New  York  City 


James  S,  Coleman 
Professor  of  Social  Relations 
Johns  Hopkins  University 


Hon.  Edith  Green 
Chairman:  House  Education 
Committee 


Mrs.  Livingston  Hell 
Director:  Simon's  Rock 


Fred  M.  Hechinper 
Education  Editor: 
New  York  Times 


James  A.  Linen 
President:  Time,  Inc. 


Lloyd  S.  Michael 

Professor  of  School  Administration 
Northwestern  University 


William  L.  Pressly 
President:  Westminster  Schools 


Richard  Ij).  Sullivan 

President.  Association  of  American  Colleges 


Rixford  K.  Snyder 

Dean  of  Admissions:  Stanford  University 


ABOUT  THIS  STUDY 

This  questionnaire  is  part  of  a national  study  of  nonpublic 
(private,  independent,  parochial)  schools.  It  does  not  attempt  to 
evaluate  individual  institutions.  Its  purpose  is,  rather,  to  map  and 
characterize  the  various  types  of  nonpublic  schools  (elementary 
and  secondary)  in  respect  to  their  educational  goals,  constituencies, 
religious  orientations,  teaching  methods,  the  values  they  espouse, 
and  their  prospects  for  the  future. 

The  Study  proceeds  on  the  general  assumption  that  there  is 
no  single  goal  of  education,  such  as  rigorous  intellectual  training, 
which  should  be  accepted  as  a desirable  outcome  above  all  others. 
The  Study  is,  therefore,  not  concerned  with  (identifying  a single 
type  of  institution  which  can  serve  as  a model;  it  aims  instead  to 
trace  the  effects  of  voluntariness  or  choice  in  schooling  and  its  im- 
plications for  educational  practice  and  theory. 

Based  at  the  Harvard  University  Graduate  School  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Study  is  supported  by  grants  from  the  Danforth,  the  In- 
dependence, the  Sloan  and  the  Kettering  Foundations.  It  em- 
braces private  schools  of  all  religious  denominations,  as  well  as 
nonsectarian  schools.  The  research  is  expected  to  issue  in  a book- 
length  report  directed  to  school  heads,  faculty,  governing  boards 
and  the  interested  public,  as  well  as  to  legislators,  foundation 
officials  and  others  who  have  a part  in  shaping  educational  policy. 

The  outcome  can  be  no  better  than  the  volume  of  the  re- 
sponse it  elicits  from  those  who  have  been  selected  to  participate. 
Questionnaires  can  be  an  annoyance  for  they  call  for  an  investment 
of  time  and  thought.  And  yet  they  are  the  best  way  to  gather  in- 
formation extensively.  We  think  you  will  find  this  one  interesting, 
and  we  invite  you  to  answer  it  to  the  best  of  your  ability.  It  is  not 
a test.  Many  of  the  questions  concern  attitudes,  and  regarding 
these  there  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers. 


NOTE 

Your  answers  to  questions  will  be  kept  in  strictest  confidence. 
Under  no  circumstances  will  respondents  or  schools  be  identified. 
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GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


—"Nonpubllc  schools"  as  used  In  this  questionnaire  Include  private.  Independent  and  paro- 
chial schools . 

— We  suggest  that  you  do  not  spend  a great  deal  of  tine  on  any  one  item. 

— Many  Items  are  answered  by  choosing  one  of  several  possible  responses  and  circling  the 
number.  For  example: 

My  favorite  professional  football  team  Is  the: 

New  York  Jets 1 

Dallas  Cowboys  2^ 

Baltimore  Colts  ......  (3^) 

In  some  places  there  will  be  questions  of  a slightly  different  form  for  which  special  Instruc- 
tions will  be  given. 

— The -smaller  numbers  are  added  simply  to  aid  In  later  analysis.  The  number  at  the  bottom 
of  this  page  Is  for  the  collation  of  information  from  similar  schools.  To  Insure  that  your 
answers  are  strictly  confidential  do  not  sign  your  name  to  this  questionnaire. 


1. 


ERjt 


BASIC  INFORMATION 


Indicate  below  (by  circling  the  appropriate  number)  whether  or  not  your  school  Is  affi- 
liated with  a religious  denomination: 


No  religious  affiliation- 

public  school  ......  1 

No  religious  affiliation— 

nonpubllc  school 2 

Amish 3 

Assembly  of  God  . . . ...  4 

Baptist  . . . . . . ...  5 

Christian  Reformed  . . . . . 6 

Christian  Scientist  . . ...  7 

Congregational . 8 

Friends  • . ■ * . . • • . . ■ . 9 

Greek  Orthodox  . ......  10 


2.  Circle  below  the  type  of  ownership  or  control  of  your  school: 


name  of  order: 


i>  r 'i> 


mu 


Jewish  11 

Lutheran .12 

Methodist 13 

Mennonlte 14 

Pillar  of  Fire IS 

Presbyterian .16 

Protestant  Episcopal 17 

Roman  Catholic 18 

Seventh-day  Adventist 19 

Other  affiliation:  (Identify  below)  . 20 


3<U31 


Parochial  . . . 1 

Diocesan  or  inter -diocesan . . 2 

Religious  teaching  order  control; i 3 


Neither  parochial  nor  diocesan;  primary  control  by  central 

or  regional  office  of  denomination  . . . ..... : . . . . . . . . . 4 

Proprietary  ".  . . ...  . . . . ...  . . . . .....  .5 

Lay  control  by  parent  association  or  parent  owned 6 

Lay  control  by  governing  board  not  exclusively  parental . . . 7 

Other:  (describe  below)  , 8 


32 
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3. 


4. 


5. 


If  your  school  has  • governing  or 
advisory  board, 

How  many  members  does 

it  have?  


How  many  members  ere: 
Parents  of  students 
now  enrolled?  . . . 


Former  students  of 
this  school?  . . . 


Ordained  clergymen?  . . 


3 3+34 


3 5+36 


37+38 

39+40 


Circle  the  curricula  offered  by 
your  school: 


College  preparatory 

Vocational  (other  than  business)  . 

Business  vocational 

General  ......... 

Elementary  

A substantial  remedial  or 

tutoring  program 

Special  program  for  exceptional 
children  (retarded,  handicapped, 

disturbed,  etc.) 

None 

Other:  (specify) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


7 

8 
9 


41 


About  how  many  books  does  your 
school  have  in  its  library, 
libraries  or  resource  centers? 


42+46 


6.  Check  below  the  form  (or  forms)  of 
accreditation  or  approval  held  by 
your  school: 

Middle  States  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary 

Schools 

North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary 

Schools 

New  England  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary 

Schools 

Northwest  Association  of 

Secondary  and  High  Schools  . 

Southern  Association  of 

Colleges  and  Schools  ...  

Western  Association  of 

Schools  and  Colleges  ...  

State  approval,  license 

or  accreditation  ....  

Other:  (specify) 


7.  If  your  school  is  not  accredited  by 
a state  or  regional  accrediting 
association,  check  below  each  reason. 

School  too  new 

Have  not  applied  for  or  been 
requlrm<  to  have  state 

certification 

Buildings  or  grounds  do  not 
meat  state  specifications  . 

Too  many  teachers  uncertified  

Curriculum  does  not  meet  state 

specifications . . . . . 

Other:  (list  briefly) 


47 


48 


49 

50 

51 

52 

53 


54 


55 


56 

57 

58 

59 


8.  Check  below  each  educational  association  of  which  your  school  is  a member . 

National  Association  of  Independent  Schools 

* Educational  Records  Bureau  

National  Registration  Office 

National  Catholic  Education  Association  . 
National  Union  of  Christian  Schools  . . . 

National  Association  of  Christian  Schools  . 
Council  for  Religion  in  Independent  Schools 
Religious  Education  Association  . . . . 

Other  associations:  (spsclfy) 


60 


61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 


69 
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9.  A.  What  is  the  setting  of  your  school? 

1 

Snall^i^CSotoOO^r  less)  not  connected  with  large  metropolitan  area  ....  2 

IZu rb  in  a metropolitan  irea  (i.e.  central  city  is  50.000  or  -ore) 3 

Central  city  of  50,000  or  more 

B.  If  you  circled  ’3'  or  '4'  above,  what  is  the  size  of  the  central  city? 

50.000  to  J 

100.000  to  500,000  .••••••  “ 

500.000  to  1,000,000  3 

One  to  two  million ^ 

Greater  than  two  million  . . • • • 5 

Bozs:  None,  N,  K,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  6,  7,  8,  9.  10,  11.  12.  PG 

Girls : None,  N,  K,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  1 > 

B.  Indicate  the  total  enrollment  of  your  school  in  appropriate  blanks  below: 

(Do  not  include  enrollment  below  the  kindergarten  level.) 

October  1»  1968  . . • • • • 

October  1»  1963  . . • • • • 

c.  If  your  school  has  boarders,  indicate  boarding  enrollment  as  of: 

October  1,  1968  — 

October  1,  1963  . • • • • • — ' 

xrr^rs.:  s = 

place  in  the  blank  at  right.  Year  of 

Change 

Single  sex  to  coeducation 

(or  coordinate) — 

Primarily  boarding  to 

primarily  day • • 2 

Military  to  non-military  • • • *3  

Strong  religious  affiliation 

to  loose  religious  affiliation  . . 4 

. Religious  affiliation  to 

no  religious  affiliation  ...  5 — 

: :jl  ■ ' 

Vocational  or  comprehensive 

to  primarily  college  preparatory  . 6 

H 

Other:  (briefly  describe)  7 

384  lie 
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70 


i 


7 1 


I 

! 

■i 


7 2*7l 
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i 


S 
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2 5*2  life 


2 8*3 


■J'A 

3 1*3  S 


3 4*3 


3 7*3 


4 0*4:; 
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12.  Has  ownership,  guardianship  or  con- 
trol changed  since  the  school  was 
first  opened? 

Year  of 
Change 


From  public  to  private  . 1 

From  religious  to  lay, 
or  reverse  ....  2 

From  proprietary  to 

non-profit  ....  3 

• / 

Other:  ^ 

(briefly  describe) 


14.  Education  of  faculty:  Indicate  below 

the  total  nixnber  of  academic  and  vo- 
cational faculty  (lay  and  religious) 
for  each  category,  counting  each 
teacher  only  once  in  the  category 
representing  hiii  highest  degree. 


44^.46 


47^.49 


50^.52 

53 


Number 

full-time 

teachers 


Less  than  Bachelor's 

degree  ••••••  ~ 7l_*72 

Bachelor' 8 degree  or 

equivalent  ...»  73^.74 

More  than  Bachelor's 

degree 7 5^.7  6 


13.  A.  How  many  of  your  present  academic 
and  vocational  teaching  staff  (lay 
and  religious)  are: 

Full-time  teachers  . . 

Part-time  teachers  . . 

B.  If  yours  is  a denominational  school, 
how  many: 


15.  Age  of  faculty:  How  many  of  your 

full-time  academic  and  vocational 
(lay  and  religious)  teachers  are: 

54-*-56  Less  than  30  years  old  . 

S7.„S9 

Over  50  years  old  . . . 


Full-time  lay  teachers 

do  you  employ?  . . . - 6 0^.6  2 

Part-time  lay  teachers 

do  you  employ?  . . . 63^65 


C.  How  many  of  your  teachers  are 
certified,  licensed,  or  approved 
to  teach  in  your  state?  If  you 
do  not  know  the  exact  nunber, 
please  give  your  best  estimate. 
Include  those  holding  an  emergency 
or  provisional  certification. 

Full-time  teachers  . . 

Part-time  teachers  . . 


77^.78 


7 9_*8  0 


453-051  0 - 72  - 25 
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” Some  questions  in  this  section  call  for  dollar  amounts*  In  all  cases  round  off  to  the 
nearest  hundred  dollars*  The  procedure  which  we  recommend  is  Illustrated  below: 

$749  becomes  $700 
$750  becomes  $800 


3 

1*  What  was  the  school's  annual  budget  for  the  regular  1967-68  academic  year,  and,  if  / 
records  are  available,  for  1962-63? 

'67  - !68 


A.  Total  Annual  Operating  Income 

(including  gifts,  grants  or  endowment 

income  for  current  use)  * . . . . . # $ 


B.  How  much  of  this  operating  income  was  from: 

Tuition  and  fees  (excluding  any  government 
aid) ..... 

Church  contributions  from  parish,  Diocesan 
or  central  church 


Individual  or  corporate  donations  for 
current  use 


Income  from  endowment,  reserve  funds,  and 
other  Investments 


Government  grants,  scholarships  or  contracts 
(federal,  state,  or  municipal).  • • • , 


Other  sources:  (briefly  identify) 


9+13 


14+18 


1 9+23 


24+28 


2 9+33 


34+38 


39+4  3 


*62  - '63 


$>  CVK 


4 9+53 

54+58 

59+63  } 

64+68 

69+7  3 

74+78 
4 

9+1  3 


C.  Total  Annual  Operating  Expenditures 

(excluding  depreciation  reserve  for 
buildings) 


44+48 


$ 


14+18 


D.  How  much  of  your  total  operational  expenditure  in  1967-68  was  spent  on: 

Administration Total  amount  $ 

Instruction: Total  amount  $ 

Faculty  salaries,  grants,  benefits  and  leaves  (including 

library  staff  salaries) $ 

Educational  materials,  supplies  & equipment $ 

Library  operation  (excluding  salaries) $ 

Athletic  Program  (Including  salaries) $ 


19+22 

23+26 

2 7+30 
31+34 
35+38 
39+42 


E.  What  was  the  school's  average  annual  operating  expenditure  per  student  for  1967-68?: 


Boarding: 


Day; 

Elementary (K-8)  $ -^ ■.:*('  : Secondary (9 -12)  $_ 

4 3+44  45+46 
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What  is  the  grand  total  of  capital  glfta  (for  new  buildings,  endowment  or  purchase  of 
real  estate,  etc,)  your  school  has  received  during  the  past  five  school  years  (1963-1968) 
from  all  sources? 

$ 4 9. 


,54 


3.  What  was  the  school1  s net  worth  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  '67-' 68?  (Total  value  of 
all  assets  owned  by  school,  including  land,  present  value  of  buildings,  equipment,  endow- 
ment and  reserve  funds,  pre-pald  expenses  and  cash.) 

$ 

4.  Current  faculty  salary  information  for  full-time  regular  lay  teachers: 

Annual  Cash  Salary  - current  year  1968-69 

High  eat  salary  paid $ 

Median  salary  paid  $ 

Annual  Fringe  Benefits*  (see  below) 
provided  for  individual  receiving 
median  cash  salary $ 

★Include  only:  retirement;  social  security;  family  allowance;  life,  disability  or 

medical  Insurance  and  any  other  benefits  of  definite,  fixed  value  paid  by  school. 

Do  not  Include  housing,  meals,  faculty  children  scholarships  or  grants  for  education 
or  services  provided  by  school,  etc.,  which  are  covered  by  other  questions. 

5.  In  addition  to  the  fringe  benefits  of  specific  dollar  value  reported  above,  what  is  your 
estimate  of  the  average  total  annual  value  per  teacher  of  other  benefits,  such  as  housing, 
meals,  free  medical  services,  etc.,  furnished  your  lay  teachers  this  year  (1968-69)? 

$ 


5 5+6  0 


6 1 + 63 

6*r+6  6 

67  + 68 


6 9^70 


6.  What  are  your  school's  tuition  and/or  fees  for  1968-69?  (If  your  school  has  different 
tuition  rates  for  those  who  are  not  members  of  the  school's  denomination  or  parish, 
check  here  and  report  below  rates  for  members  only.) 


DAY  STUDENT 

Grade  6 (if  applicable)  • • 

Grade  12  (or  school's  highest 


Annual 

Tuition 


Fern9 

(—  to#  low} 


Suggttted 
Donation 
in  liau  of 
Tuition  (if  any) 


BOARDING  STUDENT 

Grade  12  (or  school's  highest 


$ 

7 2 

$ 

7*  74  ^ 

7 5 + 7 6 

$ 

♦ 5 
?U10 

$ 

1U12  $ 

1 3+14 

$ 

15+16 

$ 

17^.18  $ 

1 9 + 20 

*Any  expenses  such  as  lab  fees,  books,  dues,  activity  fees,  etc.,  thet  no  racily 
have  to  be  expended  by  no  at  of  your  students. 

7.  please  report  the  total  doller  velue  of  scholarship  eld  (whether  budgeted  or  not)  provided 
by  your  school  this  year  (1968-69),  excluding  eld  to  children  of  faculty. 

$ 


ERIC 
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1 1 


2 1_*24 
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8.  What  Is  the  nunber  of  non-faculty  children  receiving  scholarship  aid  amounting  to: 


More  than  2/3  of  tuition  and  fees  _____  2 5_*2  7 

1/3  to  2/3  of  tuition  and  fees  2 8_,  3 l 

Less  than  1/3  of  tuition  and  fees  3 2+34 

Total  nunber  of  non-faculty  children 
receiving  scholarship  aid  3 5+37 


9.  What  Is  your  school's  policy  on  financial  aid  for  faculty  children? 

All  faculty  children  (or  all  who  qualify  academically)  receive  aid 
Scholarships  for  faculty  children  are  based  on  financial  need 
Faculty  children  are  not  ordinarily  given  scholarships  .... 


1 

2 

3 


38 


10.  A.  Does  your  school  itself  grant  loans  to  help  parents  meet  tuition  costs? 


B.  If  "yes,"  what  was  the  total  smount  of  loans  advanced  for  1967-68? 


Yes  . . . 1 

No  . . .2 

39 


$. 


40+42 


C.  Does  your  school  cooperate  with  any  bank  or  other  agency  to  provide  loans  to  help 
parents  meet  tuition  costs? 


No  . . . 

Yes  . . . 

D.  Approximately  what  percentage  of  your  parents  do  you  estimate  take  advantase  of  all 
loan  programs  indicated  In  A and  C above? 

OX 

Less  than  10X 

10-25X  , 

25 -SOX  , 

50-75X  ...  

75-100X  


1 

2 

4 3 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


44 


11.  A.  How  much  money,  materials  or  services  (excluding  loans)  did  your  school,  Its  students 
and  teachers  receive  from  public  funds  or  programs  in  1967-68?  Answer  In  the  fol- 
lowing categories,  giving  your  beat  estimate  of  dollar  value  for  materials  or  services 
received  by  placing  the  corresponding  nunber  In  the  blank. 

1 None  4 $5,000  to  $9,999 

2 Leas  than  $1,000  5 Over  $10,000 

3 $1,000  to  $4,999 


Federal; 


ESEA  Title  I,  II,  and  III 

Teacher  training  programs  or  fellowships  . . 

Other,  e.g. ,food  programs,  transportation, 
etc. : (Specify  and  place  the  mabtr 
corresponding  to  the  total  amount  In  the 
blank.) 


r 


45 


46 


47 


48 
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11.  A.  {continued) 

Stitt  or  Municipal:  ....  Scholarships  or  student  tuition  aid  ....  49 

Teacher  training  prograau  or  fellowships  . . _____  so 

Shared  tine  or  dual  enrol  latent  . . . . _____  5l 

Textbooks  or  teaching  BMtarials 52 

Other:  (Specify  end  place  the  number 

corresponding  to  the  total  amount  in 
the  blank.) 

5 3 


B.  Whet  is  your  estlaata  of  the  total 
Indicated  above  


iron  all  federal  sources  . . $_ 

from  all  state  sources.  . . $ 


54+56 

57+59 


12.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  the  school' » Mortgages , loans,  or  other 
significant  lnoabtedness?  ....  ..  


60+63 


13. 


Did  your  school  pay  any  taxes  or  naka  a voluntary  contribution  in  lieu  of  taxes  in 
1967-68? 

Yes  . . 

No  . . 


1 

2 


64 


14.  If  "yes,"  what  amount  was  paid  ss: 

A voluntary  contribution  rather  than  regular  taxation  on  assessed  value?  . $ 6 5+6  7 

Assessed  tax  on  buildings  and  grounds  used  for  educational  purposes, 
excluding  facilities  for  student  or  faculty  housing  and  school -owned 

business  or  Investment  operations?  6 6 6+7  0 


15 . If  your  school  has  endowment  funds  or  other  investments , what  was  the  earkat  value 

and  yield  of  the  total  at  the  end  of  the  following  fiscal  years?  (If  unable  to  report 
or  estlaata  market  value,  usn  book  value  where  necessary.) 

*67-*68  value  '62-'63  value 


Market  value 


$ 


71  + 73 


$, 


Percentage  of  yield  or  Incone 


% 


77+78 


74+76 
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ADMISSIONS  AND  DESTINATIONS  OF  GRADUATES 


1. 


How  would  you  characterize  your  school's  enrollment  In  relation  to  capacity  for 
academic  years  below: 

91-99%  of  70-90%  of 
Full  capacity  capacity 


the 

L«s  than 
70%  of 
capacity 


♦ e«|>ic  6 


This  year  (1968-69) 1 2 3 4 

1962-63  1 2 3 4 


2.  If  your  school  has  boarding  students,  have  you  observed  any  change  In  demand  or 
application  for  one  or  two-year  boarding  places  over  the  last  decade? 


Yes,  a great  Increase  In  applications  recently  for  last,  or  last  two, 

years  only,  rather  than  three  or  four-year  boarding  sequences 1 

Yes,  some  Increase  In  applications  recently  for  last  year  or  last  two 

years  only 2 

Yes,  fewer  applications  recently  for  last  year  or  last  two  years  only 3 

No  significant  change  In  last  decade 4 

1 1 


3.  (SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  ONLY) 

What  Is  your  estimate  of  the  average 
score  received  by  a senior  In  your 
school  on  the  College  Board  SAX? 

SAT  Verbal  ....  


SAT  Mathematical  . 


4.  The  following  four  questions  concern 
the  religious,  racial,  ethnic  or  na- 
tional background  of  your  students 
and  staff.  Many  schools  do  not  have 
records  for  some  or  all  of  this  In- 
formation. If  so,  please  alve  your 
beat  estimate  In  each  case. 


A.  Approximately  how  many  of  your 
students  are: 


Rouen  Catholic  . 


Protestant  . 


Jewish 


B.  Approximately  how  many  of  your 
faculty  are: 


l e+2 1 

22+25 

26+29 


C.  Approximately  how  many  of  your 
students  belong  to  each  of  the 
following  ethnic  or  racial  groups: 

Black  American  . . . 

American  Indian  . . 

Mexican  American  . . 

Puerto  Rican  American  

Oriental  American  . . 

Of  foreign  citizenship  

D.  Approximately  how  many  of  your 
faculty  belong  to  each  of  the 
following  ethnic  or  racial  groups: 

Black  American  . . . 

American  Indian  . . 

Mexican  American  . . 

Puerto  Rican  Aswrlcan  

Oriental  American  . . 


39+41 
4 2+44 
45+47 

4 8+50 
51  + 5 3 
54+56 


57+59 
60+62 
63+65 
66+68 
6 9+71 


Roman  Catholic  . . 

9ft  *»  ft 

Protestant  ... 

99  9 r 

Jewish 

36+38 

Of  foreign  citizenship  

5.  On  the  whole,  how  would  you  charac- 
terize the  loclo -economic  level  of 
the  stud  aits  in  your  school? 


Upper  Class 
Upper  Middle 
Middle  . 


Working 

. Lower  . 

* > ■ > 


72+74 


7 
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6.  Approximately  how  many  student*  in 
your  school  are  from  families  below 
the  poverty  line?  (Defined  by  the 
Federal  Government  as  $3500  for  a 
family  of  four*)  If  you  do  not  have 
this  Information  on  record,  please 
estimate: 

Nianber  of  students  from  families 
known  or  estimated  to  be  below 
poverty  line. 

10^.13 


7.  Doe*  your  school  use  some  r tandard 
guide  or  formula  to  award  financial 
aid  to  parent*  according  to  need? 

No 

Yes,  ue*  the  School  Scholar- 

•hip  Service  

Yes,  use  guidelines  from  de- 
nominational organisation 
Yes,  other:  (identify) 

5 

m 


. 1 

. 2 

. 3 

4 


8.  Regarding  the  socio-economic  composition  of  your  students,  ia  there 


A great  mixture * * * * * 

A fair  mixture,  but  the  majority  of  student*  are  from  the 

indicated  above • • * 

Little  or  no  mixture  —almost  all  student*  are  from  the  sa 


social  class 
te  social  class 


1 

2 

3 

l s 


If  your  school  does  not  oEV.  the  12th  grade,  approximately  whjt EEITnllefbSJw? 
students  from  your  highest  ci^as  last  year  went,  on  to  the  destinations  Hated  b*low7 

For  each  destination  choose  from  amont  the  following  optionr: 


Non* 

Other  nonpublic  school*  of  smae 

religious  affiliation  . . . • 1 

Other  nonpublic  schools  . . • • 1 

Public  schools * 

Military  service 1 

Vocational,  technical,  business 

or  nursing  school* i 

Employment J 

College  or  university 1 


LtMItun 

10% 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


10-26% 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


26-60% 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


60-76% 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 


Ov«r 

76% 

6 16 
6 17 

6 18 
6 19 

6 20 
6 21 
6 22 


u stisi.  a list  a* ».  «*«  »«“*•*?  at  1“‘  r“r  ‘ l2th  *t*4*" 

went  to  the  destinations  listed  below?  Us*  the  same  option*  as  above. 


Vocational,  technical,  business 

or  nursing  school* * 

Community  or  two-year  college  . . 1 

Public  four-year  college  or 

university 1 

Church-related  four-year 

college  or  university  . . . • 1 

Private  (not  church-related) 

four-year  college  or  university  . 1 

Military  service J 

Employment  ...  • • • • • 1 


4 5 6 23 

4 5 6 21 

4 5 6 25 

4 5 6 26 

4 5 6 27 

4 5 6 28 

4 5 6 29 
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TELEPHONE:  (617)  UN  6-7600  EXT.  4252 


A: 


1 

•? 

j 


f; 

t 


Advliory  Commission 


John  B.  Coburn 

3 1 root  Acsdtmy  Profrtm  of  tt>s 
Urban  Lsseus,  Now  York  City 


Jsmos  S. 

Profaaaor  uf  Sor  !al  RalatlQna 
Johns  Hopklnr.  University 


Hon.  Edith  Oraan 
Chairman:  Houss  Education 
Commlttss 


Mrs.  Livingston  Hail 
Diractor:  SImon*a  Rock 


Frad  M.  Hachinpar 
Education  Editor: 
Naw  York  Tlmaa 


Jamaa  A.  LI  nan 
P.NMldant:  Tima,  Inc. 


Lloyd  S.  Mkhaal 

Profaaaor  of  School  Administration 
Nofthwaatam  Unlvaralty 


William  L.  P ready 

Praaldant:  Wattmlnatar  Schools 


Richard  H.Sulllvan 

Praaldant:  Association  of  AmaHean  Collets* 


Rlsford  K.Sn/dar 

Oaan  of  Admlalont:  Stanford  University 


ABOUT  THIS  STUDY 

This  questionnaire  is  part  of  a national  study  of  nonpublic 
(private,  independent,  parochial)  schools.  It  does  not  attempt  to 
evaluate  individual  institutions.  Its  purpose  is,  rather,  to  map  and 
characterize  the  various  types  of  nonpublic  schools  (elementary 
and  secondary)  in  respect  to  their  educational  goals,  constituencies, 
religious  orientations,  teaching  methods,  the  values  they  espouse, 
and  their  prospects  for  the  future. 

The  Study  proceeds  on  the  general  assumption  that  there  is 
no  single  goal  of  education,  such  as  rigorous  intellectual  training, 
which  should  be  accepted  as  a desirable  outcome  above  all  others. 
The  Study  is,  therefore,  not  concerned  with  identifying  a single 
type  of  institution  which  can  serve  as  a model;  it  aims  instead  to 
trace  the  effects  of  voluntariness  or  choice  in  schooling  and  its  im- 
plications for  educational  practice  and  theory. 

Based  at  the  Harvard  University  Graduate  School  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Study  is  supported  by  grants  from  the  Danforth,  the  In- 
dependence, the  Sloan  and  the  Kettering  Foundations.  It  em- 
braces private  schools  of  all  religious  denominations,  as  well  as 
nonsectarian  schools.  The  research  is  expected  to  issue  in  a book- 
length  report  directed  to  school  heads,  faculty,  governing  boards 
and  the  interested  public,  as  well  as  to  legislators,  foundation 
officials  and  others  who  have  a part  in  shaping  educational  policy. 

The  outcome  can  be  no  better  than  the  volume  of  the  re- 
sponse it  elicits  from  those  who  have  been  selected  .to  participate. 
Questionnaires  can  bean  annoyance  for  they  call  for  an  investment 
of  time  and  thought.  And  yet  they  are  the  best  way  to  gather  in- 
formation extensively.  We  think  you  will  find  this  one  interesting, 
and  we  invite  you  to  answer  it  to  the  best  of  your  ability.  It  is  not 
a test  Many  of  the  questions  concern  attitudes,  and  regarding 
these  there  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers. 


NOTE 

Your  answers  to  questions  will  be  kept  in  strictest  confidence. 
Under  no  circumstances  will  respondents  or  schools  be  identified. 
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O 
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GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS 

--"Nonpublic  schools"  as  used  in  this  questionnaire  include  private,  independent,  parochial,  or 
other  church-related  schools.  By  "school  head"  we  mean  that  individual  who  has  direct  respon- 
sibility for  the  educational  policies  in  this  school  (i.e.,  th'*  chief  educational  officer  of 
the  school). 

--We  suggest  that  you  do  not  spend  too  much  time  on  any  one  item.  For  some  questions  none  of  the 
alternative  responses  listed  will  exactly  reflect  your  opinion  or  circumstances,  but  we  ask  that 
you  circle  the  answer  which  moat  closely  approximates  your  situation  or  attitude. 

--Host,  items  are  answered  by  choosing  one  of  several  possible  responses  and  circling  the  appro- 
priate number . For  example: 

My  favorite  professional  football  team  is  the: 

New  York  Jets 1 

Dallas  Cowboys.  ......  2 

Baltimore  Colts  ......  ^ 

Occasionally  there  will  be  questions  of  a slightly  different  form  for  which  special  instructions 
will  be  given. 

--The  smaller  numbers  are  added  simply  to  aid  in  later  analysis.  The  number  at  the  bottom  of 
this  page  is  for  the  collation  of  information.  Please  do  not  sign  your  name  to  this  question- 
naire. 

--Throughout  the  questionnaire  we  refer  to  "this",  "the",  or  "your"  school,  meaning  that  school 
participating  in  this  study, of  whose  governing  cr  advisory  board  you  are  a member. 


1. 


What  is  your  sex?  (Circle  the  number 
corresponding  to  your  answer.) 


Male 1 

Female 2 


2. 

3. 


What  is  your  age? 


9 

10^11 


4. 


What  is  your  rellglou*  preference? 

Rotr'*  *.  Catholic  «...  1 

V .test ant 2 

Jewish .3 

Other 4 

None 

Using  the  categories  below  indicate  the 
highest  level  of  schooling  you  have 
achieved. 


6.  What  is  your  occupation? 

Teacher  or  educational  administrator.  1 
Professional  (other  than  education) 

or  scientific 2 

Executive,  manager  or  proprietor  of 

large  business 3 

Small  business  owner  or  manager  . • 4 

Farm  owner  or  rentor 5 

Clerical  or  sales  6 

Skilled  worker  or  foreman  ....  7 

Semi-skilled  worker 8 

Unskilled  worker  or  farm  laborer  . . 9 

Housewife 10 

Other 11 


12 


7. 


If  you  indicated  "housewife"  above, 
what  is  the  occupation  of  yrnjr  hus- 
band? (Place  appropriate  ;ber 
from  above  in  the  blank.) 


Elementary  school  completed  or  less.  • 1 

Attended  high  school  but  no  diploma.  « 2 

High  school  diploma 3 

Business,  trade  school,  or  junior 

college  degree 4 

B.A.  or  equivalent 3 

Graduate  or  professional  study  ...  6 

5.  What  is  your  marital  status? 

Single,  never  married 1 

Married  2 

Widow  or  widower • • 3 

Divorced  or  legally  separated.  ...  4 


8. 


What  do  you  consider  to  be  your  party 
affiliation? 


1 3 


Democrat  . 

Independent 

Republican 


9. 


How  many  years  of  your  own  elementary 
and  secondary  schooling  were  in 
nonpublic  schools? 


lh  t , ! 
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_yr«. 


1 5^.1  6 


17^.18 


1 

2 

3 


Other * 


19 


Total 


2 0^.21 
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10. 


14. 


O 

ERIC 


Then  srs  various  opinions  about  the  Ideal  length 
of  tenure  of  e echool  head.  Granting  that  each 
person  and  school  situation  Is  different,  In  the 
best  lntereets  of  the  echool,  and  on  the  ever  age , 
what  would  you  eey  le  the  Ideal  length  of  a 
school  heed’s  tenure? 


11. 


Uelng  the  ease  criterion,  diet 
would  you  eay  Is  the  ideal  length 
of  tenure  for  the  chairman  or 
heed  of  the  governing  board? 


Years 


Years 


22*2  3 


12.  In  the  course 

of  the  year,  approximately  how  much  time  do 

you  spend  on 

each  of  the 

following 

board-related 

activities? 

L tu 

60* 

Ovtr 

Llttla 

than  10- 

25* 

too 

too 

ornoftt 

tohra.  25  hr». 

50  hr*. 

hrt. 

hrt. 

In  full  board  aeetlnge 1 

In  coamlttaa  westings  1 

Visiting  school,  nesting  with  school  groups  . . • 1 

Making  epeechee  on  behalf  of  the  school  • . • 1 

Soliciting  contributions,  fund  raising  work  . . . 1 

Making  "contecte"  for  the  school.  ......  1 

Personal  conferences  with  school  personnel  . . 1 

Study,  preparation  or  Individual  work  other 

'.  ...  I 

....  1 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 


than  fund  raising  

Talking  with  students  of  this  schot  1 
Other  (explain)  


3 

3 

3 


4 

4 

4 


5 

5 

5 


13.  Indicate  on  the  scale  below  what  jrou  believe  would  be  the  bet  t philosophy  of  student 

learning  for  this  school.  The  far  left  of  the  scale  represents  primary  concern  for  solid 
grounding  In  the  basic  subjects  and  training  for  rigorous,  dlsclollncd  work;  the  far  right 
represents  primary  concern  for  etudent  Initiative,  dlecovery  and  spontaneous  learning.  Many 
people  believe  both  consideration  should  play  a pert.  Circle  the  point  on  the  scale  that 
best  represents  the  relative  weight  you  believe  should  be  given  the  two  goals. 


Solid  grounding, 
b»lc  aubfocti 
dltclplirwd  wo tk 


Student  Initiative 

dltcovtry, 

gwntanalty 


Indicate  below  the  relative  weight  you  think  thia  achool  should  give  the  two  following  alms: 
the  left  aide  of  the  ecfele  represents  primary  emphasis  on  the  transmission  and  preservation 
of  values  and  standards  that  are  part  of  s received  tradition,  culture  or  religion;  the 
right  aide  represents  emphasis  on  a critical  examination  of  established  and  evolving  values, 
snd  development  of  a student's  capacity  to  formulate  hie  own  values* 


Traramlt  vWum  of 
culture  or  reltston 


Critically  saamlna. 
daretow  omm  vahtM 


2 4*25 


6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 


6 

6 

6 


15.  Indicate  what  you  bellevs  your  school's  salary  policy  for  lay  teachers  should  be,  using  the 
scale  below.  The  far  left  represents  schools  basing  salary  almost  entirely  on  merit.  The 
far  right  represents  schools  basing  salary  primarily  on  ytara  of  teaching  experience.  Circ-e 
the  number  which  beat  rapraaanta  your  opinion  of  the  relative  weight  theaa  factor*  ahould  be 
given. 


Mcris 


tHW*  *UI 


Ymtv  of 

imcMas  a«rsrlanca 


16. 


Ar«  you  satisfied  with  tha  boy-girl  composition  of  thle  achool,  or  would  you  prafar,  If 
wara  poaslbla,  that  tha  aehool  changa  to  alngl*  aax  or  aoaa  form  of  coaducetion? 


It 


Am  aatlaflad  with  preeant  boy-girl  coopoaltlon. 
Mould  prafar  changa  to  boya  only  or  glrla  only. 
Mould  prafar. cMnga  to  aoaa  fora  of  coaducatlon 


.295. 


26 

27 

26 

29 

30 

31 

32 


33 

34 
3 5 


36 


37 


36 


1 

2 

3 


39 
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17.  With  the  cost  of  education  rlelng  steadily  In  schools  of  every  kind,  the  f^n*n*^*  of 

public  schools  Is  a crucial  issue.  ^art  from  the  possibility  of  Increased  tultlon^re 
philanthropy  or  tax  support,  please  Indicate,  using  the  following  options,  your  Judgment 
about  the  potential  financial  benefit  for  your  school  of  possible  courses  of  action  listed 

below: 

1)  Considerable  potential 

2)  Some  potential 

3)  Already  fully  Implemented  or  satisfactory 

4)  Unacceptable  or  unwise 

5)  No  opinion,  not  applicable 

ltore  efficient  operation  of  physical  plant. 

Year-round  or  evening  use  of  school  plant  .... 

Increase  In  student- teacher  ratio  (possibly  re- 
quiring new  teaching  methods,  devices) * 

Consortia  with  schools  to  share  facilities, 

specialised  equipment  (e.g.,  computer,  outside 
lectures,  group  Insurance  programs,  etc.) 

Expanded  enrollment  to  produce  a more  efficient 

operating  unlt| 

Pruning  curriculum  to  eliminate  small,  marginal 

or  very  expensive  courses • 

Cutting  administrative  costs 

Cost- analysis  survey  by  experts  1 

Bolder  policies  for  Investment  and  use  of  endow- 
ment funds 

Greater  use  of  mortgages  or  loans 


Considar* 

able 

potential 

Soma 

potarv 

till 

Satia- 

fac- 

tory 

Unaccapt* 

able 

No 

Opinion 

. i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

40 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

4 1 

. I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

42 

. I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

43 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

44 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

4 5 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

46 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

47 

. 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

46 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

49 

18.  If  you  are  oppoaed  In  principle  to  an*  fora  of  tax  support  for  nonpublic  schools, 
check  here  and  skip  the  next  question 


50 


19.  If  not  opposed  in  principle,  suppose  the  various  specific  fora*  of  tax  support  listed  below 
were  all  poaalble.  Indicate  your  reaction  to  each  fora,  and  which  forms  you  think  would  be 
aost  beneficial,  taking  Into  account  the  Interests  of  the  general  public  aa  well  as  your 
school' >j.  Read  through  the  entire  list  before  you  begin  answering. 

1)  Excellent  fora  of  aupport 

2)  Good  fora  of  aupport 

3)  Acceptable,  but  with  reaervatlona 

4)  Oppoaed  to  thla  fora  of  aupporf 

5)  Ho  opinion 


Excaitant  Good 


Acoapt* 


Scholarahlpa  to  lndlvlduala  

Loans  to  Individuals 

Tuition  vouchers  or  educational  allowancee  redeem- 
able at  private  achoola 

Matching  granta  or  loana  for  construction  . 

Unrestricted  direct  grants  

"Shared  time"  or  "dual  enrollment"  programs  (l.e., 
atudenta  taka  aome  of  their  couraea  In  public 

achoola) 

Public  funda  for  teacher  aalarlea  and  materials  In 

specific  secular  subjects  

Purchase  of  textbooks,  transportation  services.  . 
Having  school  provide  secular  educational  services 

for  community  under  contract 

Parental  income  tax  credit  for  tuition  costs  . . 

Other  "excellent"  forma  of  tax. support  which  you 
would  favor: 


1 

1 

1 

1 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


2 

2 

2 

2 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


3 

3 

3 

3 


No 

Oppottd  Opinion 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


4 

4 

4 

4 


5 

5 

5 

5 

5 


51 

52 

53 

54 

55 


56 

57 

se 

59 

60 

61 
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Whet  is  your  realistic  assessment  of  the  relative  potential  to  meet  the  financial  problems 
facing  nonpublic  schools  from  the  sources  listed  below? 

1)  Major  source 

2)  Secondary  source 

3)  Minor  source 

4)  Little  or  no  potential 


8*con-  thfl# 

cj*Y  Minor  or  no 
«Mjro«  aouro*  pottntIM 


Greater  economies  in  operation  of  schools 1 

Progressive  Increases  in  tuition 1 

Increased  giving  by  parents , individually  or 

through  church  bodies.  .......  1 

Increased  giving  by  alumni  (se) 1 

Increased  giving  by  corporations  and  foundations 1 

Federal  and/or  state!  aid  for  all  nonpublic  schools 1 


More  bequests,  annuities  and  other  forms  of  deferred  giving.  1 


For  the  following  please  indicate  how  strongly  you  agree  or  disagree  with 
circling  the  appropriate  number  on  the  scale  below. 


Nonpublic  schools  have  been  a significant  force  in 
educational  innovation  and  experimentation  in  the 

lest  decade  

Faculty  members  should  have  the  right  to  express 
their  opinions  about  any  issue  they  wish  in  the 

classroom,  student  newspaper,  etc 

This  school  has  as  much  responsibility  for  the 
moral  development  as  for  the  Intellectual  growth 

of  its  students 

The  best  way  to  cope  with  the  growing  trend  of  student 
militancy  and  proteat  is  to  apply  firm  discipline  • 

The  faculty  or  school  head  should  have  the  formal 
power,  even  though  seldom  exercised,  to  disapprove 

selection  of  particular  student  leaders 

Intellectual  ability  should  be  given  greatest  weight 
in  making  admission  decisions  for  this  school.  . . 

Increase  of  class  else  or  student-teacher  ratio  would 
impair  the  educational  effectiveness  of  this  school.  . 
Unionisation  of  nonpublic  school  teachers  would 

be  a harmful  development 

There  should  be  a coordinated  effort  to  secure  accredi- 
tation and  teacher  certification  procedures  that 
are  nationally  conslstsnt  and  appropriate  for 

nonpublic  schools  

A year-round  regular  school  program  (with  possible 
student  option  for  sessions  off  occasionally) 

would  be  a desirable  developemut  • • 

Finances  aside,  schools  should  admit  socially  dis- 
advantaged students  who  appear  to  have  high 
potential,  even  when  such  students  do  not  meet 

normal  entrance  requirements  . . 

It  would  be  desirable  to  have  one  national  organisation 
to  represent  the  Interests  of  all  nonpublic  schools 
in  state  or  federal  legislation  affecting  their 

interests 

Student  participation  in  school  policy  formulation 
is  a privilege  granted  by  the  school  rather  than 

a matter  of  student  rights 

Secondary  school  students  should  be  able  to  Interrupt 
the  steady,  year  after  year  sequence  of  academic 
study  for  employment  or  other  non-school  experience.  . 
One  of  this  school's  problems  fs  the  amount  of 

"deadwood"  (i.e.,  teachers  who  are  no  longer  effec- 
tive) on  the  faculty 


Strongly 

■grot 


i 

24 

>1 

*1 

.>1 

L\ 

7i 

fri 


* l 

/Oi 

l/i 

i*1 


Ttnd  to 

agrot 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


2 

2 


2 


2 

2 

2 

2 


2 

3 

4 

62 

2 

3 

4 

63 

2 

3 

4 

64 

2 

3 

4 

6 5 

2 

3 

4 

66 

2 

3 

4 

67 

2 

3 

4 

68 

the  at ati 

ntnt  by 

land  to 

Stron.lV 

No 

♦ c 4/i 

dlMgrw 

dlMjTM 

opinion 

3 

4 

5 

9 

3 

4 

5 

1 0 

3 

4 

5 

1 1 

3 

4 

5 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

1 3 

3 

4 

5 

1 4 

3 

4 

5 

1 5 

3 

4 

5 

1 6 

3 

4 

5 

1 7 

3 

4 

5 

1 6 

3 

4 

5 

1 9 

3 

4 

5 

20 

3 

4 

5 

21 

3 

4 

5 

22 

3 

4 

5 

23 
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22.  In  respect  to  the  following  list  of  statements,  Indicate  the  degree  to  which  they  apply  to 
your  school  by  choosing  from  the  following  alternatives: 


1)  Not  nearly  enough 

2)  Not  enough 

3)  About  right 

4)  Too  much 

5)  Far  too  much 


Not 

nearly  Not  About 

enough  enough  right 


Too  Fer  too 
much  much 


The  pressure  on  students  here  for  good  grades*  ....  1 

The  amount  of  Information  this  school  receives  about 
the  course  of  state  or  federal  legislation  af- 
fecting education 1 

The  voice  the  schools  faculty  have  in  the  direction 

and  operation  of  the  school  • ••••.•*•»  1 

The  voice  the  school's  students  have  in  the  direction 

and  operation  of  the  school  . . . . • 1 

The  participation  and  Influence  of  parents  and  alumni  (ae) 

in  the  direction  and  operation  of  the  school  ....  1 

The  amount  of  faculty  or  administrative  review  or 

censorship  of  student  publications 1 

The  supervision  of  teaching,  or  other  programs  for 

the  improvement  of  teaching 1 

The  amount  of  contact  with  the  world  outside  the 
school'* -students  in  off-campus  projects  or 

activities,  etc • * 

Discipline  at  this  school 1 

The  number  of  financially  poor  students  who  receive 

large  scholarships 1 

The  number  of  students  from  racial  or  ethnic  minorities 
who  are  enrolled  1 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


4 5 

4 5 
4 5 
4 5 
4 5 
4 5 
4 5 


4 5 

4 5 

4 5 

4 5 


2 4 


25 

26 
27 
26 

29 

30 


31 

32 

33 

34 


23.  We  would  like  to  examine  the  intangibles  of  a school  head1*  leadership,  which  appear  to  vary 
greatly  in  "style"  according  to  the  individual.  Try  to  characterize  as  objectively  as  you 
can  the  kind  of  leadership  your  school  head  exerts  by  indicating  for  each  of  the  following 
descriptions  whether  you  consider  it  highly  characteristic,  somewhat  characteristic,  or 
relatively  uncharacteristic  of  his  style  of  administration. 


i 


Highly 

charac- 

teristic 

A corporate  head,  giving  general  direction  to  school,  delegating, 

leaving  details  to  others  or  to  consul tteea 1 

A philosopher  of  education  giving  much  attention  to  goals  and  the 

practical  means  of  achieving  them 1 

An  expert  in  business  leadership  and  financial  affairs 1 

A paternalistic  father  (or  mother)  figure  who  looks  after  the  needs 

and  welfare  of  all 1 

One  whose  personal  qualities,  moral  cr  spiritual  values  serve  as 

an  example 1 

A conscientious,  exacting  adaiinistrator  who  operates  the  school 

efficiently  and  tidily 1 

An  approachable,  understanding  head  who  works  informally,  first 

among  equals.  1 

One  who  comands  respect  by  his  academic  scholarship  and  intellectual 

sophistication 1 

A symbol  of  the  school's  stature  and  laage,  possessing  social  arvi 

diplomatic  graces 1 

One  who  clearly  enjoys,  understands  and  is  Interested  in  youngpeople  • 1 
An  inventive  and  imaginative  head  who  stimulates,  provokes  and 

instills  enthusiasm » 1 


Sotnawhat  Rrlfthrtty 

charac-  uochinc- 

taristkr  tartetk 


2 3 35 

2 3 36 

2 3 37 


2 3 38 

2 3 39 

2 3 **0 

2 3 ••  1 

2 3 '*2 

2 3 «»3 

2 3 

2 3 **5 
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24.  Below  Is  s selection  of  policy  setters  which,  from  tlss  to  tlse,  require  rsspprelsel.  We 
ere  Interested  In  which  group  or  groups  st  your  school  you  think  should  have  e significant 
voice  or  Influence  In  reaching  decisions  regarding  then.  For  each  Item  circle  as  sany  lum- 
bers as  necessary  t.o  Indicate  which  of  the  groups  listed  below  you  think  should  have  a 
significant  voice  or  Influence. 

1)  Students  or  student  representatives 

2)  Full  faculty 

3)  Faculty  cosslttees  or  representatives 


4)  Administrators 

F •cutty 

Ad* 

Omwrn* 

5)  Governing  board 

Full 

Commit 

mW** 

j 6)  Parents 

Studvttt 

F •cutty 

MM 

trtton 

Board 

P*r*r»t* 

A algnlflcent  change  in  admission  policies.  . 

. 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

9*n* 

Introduction  of  new  subjects  in  curriculum.  . 

e 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 5*2  0 

Selection,  approval  of  outside  empus  speakers 

. 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

21*26 

Serious  disciplinary  action  against  s student. 

. 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

27*32 

Selection  of  e new  school  heed 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

33*30 

General  policy  regarding  faculty  salaries  . 

. 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

39*4*1 

A chenge  in  regulations  or  policy  governing 

student  dress  or  grooming 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

•»  5*50 

25.  Indicate  your  position  on  the  policies  and  actions  listed  below  by  circling  one  of  the 
following  four  alternatives  for  each  item. 


1)  Strongly  opposed 

2)  Mildly  opposed 

3)  Favor,  within  Halt*  faw^no 

4)  Favor,  with  no  particular  Units  strong  F**or.w/m  ptma*m 

oppo—d  Dppowd  Rmfts  Rrrtfts 


i 

i 

\ 


t 

> 

\ 

* 

t 

l 


Liberal  or  nonrestrlctive  policy  on  student  dress, 

hair  style  or  length,  etc 1 

Enrollment  of:  Students  iron  very  poor  families.  • • . 1 

Protestant  students • . 1 

Jevlsh  students 1 

Roman  Catholic  students 1 

Black  students 1 

Employment  of:  Protestant  teachers 1 

Jevlsh  teachers 1 

Roman  Catholic  teachers*  • . • • . 1 

Black  teachers.  1 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


26.  What  degree  of  emphasis  do  you  believe  should  be  given  to  religion  or  instruction  about 
religion  In  this  school? 


4 51 

4 52 

4 53 

4 5% 

4 55 

4 56 

4 57 

4 58 

4 59 

4 60 


Should  be  major  enphaale  of  school  1 

Religious  end  secular  academic  program  should  receive  about 

equal  enphaala 2 

Should  be  tuba  t ant  la  1 religion*  eq>hul>,  but  more  emphasis 

on  secular  academic  program 3 

Attention  to  religious  program  should  be  about  equal  to  one 

secular  course  such  as  history  or  eath  4 

There  should  be  little  or  no  religious  program  at  this  school 5 

61 

27.  What  la  the  combined  Income  from  ell  sources  of  you  end  your  spouse?  (Circle  one.) 

Less  than  $6,000  ....  1 $30,000- $49, 999  6 

$6,000-$9,999  2 $50,000-$74,9«9 7 

$10,000-914,999  ....  3 $75,000-$99,999  .....  S 

$15,000-$19,999  ....  4 $100,000  or  over 9 

$20,000-929,999  ....  5 62 


THANK  YOU  FOR  GIVING  US  THIS  INFORMATION  AND  YOUR  OPINIONS. 
WE  SHALL  BE  GRATEFUL  FOR  THE  PROMPT  RETURN  OF  THE 
COMPLETED  QUESTIONNAIRE  IN  THE  ENVELOPE  PROVIDED. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 
The  Task 

Urban  educational  systems  are  in  trouble.  Plagued  with  limited  re- 
sources and  dar.ned  by  questionable  performance,  big- city  schoolmen  are  in- 
creasingly being  held  responsible  for  their  actions  by  their  clients.  Under 
the  banner  of  "accountability"  myriad  proposals  are  assembled  for  the  succor 
of  education.  A feature  common  to  these  strategems  is  an  orientation  towards 
outcomes.  This  study  attempts  an  empirical  underpinning  with  respect  to  the 

1 

planning,  f:nnnci--ig,  end  administration  of  the  major  elementary  school  systems 

of  a large  urban  center  (Chicago)  by  examining  the  way  in  which  educational 

2 

services  are  provided  within  the  public  and  parochial  sectors.  Specifically, 
an  estimate  is  made  of  the  contributions  of  particular  in-school  and  out-of- 
school inputs  to  cognitive  achievement  in  a sample  of  schools  within  each  sys- 
tem. Then  the  distribution  throughout  the  city  of  these  educational  receipts 
is  traced,  with  special . attention  being  paid  to  selected  community  charac- 
teristics which  could  influence  the  manner  of  resource  allocation. 

j 

f 

{ 

j 

* « j 

IBoth  systems  are  bureaucracies:  the  public  school  enrolled  370,000 

pupils  in  more  than  500  schools  and  the  parochial  sector  served  133,000 
pupils  in  some  260  schools  for  the  1960-70  academic  year. 

9 I 

'Tor  stylistic  purposes,  the  terms  "public"  and  "governmental"  will  be  j 

used  by  synonymously,  as  will  "parochial"  and  Catholic."  > 
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Schooling  Troubles 

Institutionalised  schooling  is  commonly  charged  these  days  with  in- 
effectiveness, inefficiency,  irrelevancy,  retardation  of  socio-economic 
mobility,  and  even  psychic  Kinder.5  Critics  lash  out  at  the  rigid  structure 
of  our  knowledge , skill,  and  value-dispensing  agencies;  controversies  rage 
ever  costs  versus  benefits;  questions  arise  over  local-state- federal  colla- 


boration; schisms  between  organisational  and  professional  loyalties  occur; 
the  pros  and  cons  of  various  revenue  generating  and  allocating  mechanisms 

are  debated;  and  souls  search  for  some  redress. 

Today's  abundance  and  change  differ  greatly  from  yesterday’s  scarcity 
and  stability  that  conditioned  the  formulation  of  this  society's  education 
systems.  The  application  of  cognitive  skills  is  now  widespread  in  the 
world  of  work.  Indeed,  the  nature  of  work  has  altered  so  dramatically  that 
people  now  stay  on  at  school  to  earn  the  right  to  work,  not  vice  versa. 

Time  used  to  be  when  one  could  drop  out  of  school  and  obtain  a secure  job; 
when  it  was  believed  that  if  the  economy  were  buoyant  there  were  jobs  for  all 
when  education  was  popularly  regarded  more  as  a consumptive  good  than  an  in- 
vestment good,  liut  over  the  last  decade,  occupations  for  workers  without  a 
high  school  diploma  decreased  by  ten  percent,  and  unemployment  for  youths 
with  only  an  elementary  education  is  now  four  times  the  national  average. 
Leadership  positions  are  being  turned  over  gradually  tc  the  educated  rather 
than  to  the  wealthy,  physically  strong,  or  religiously  sophisticated,  as  in 
days  gone  by.  Even  the  wise  selection  and  consumption  of  goods  and  services.. 


3por  example:  Jonathon  Kosol,  Death  at  an  F.arly  Age  (New  York:  Houghton- 

Mifflin,  1967):  Ronald  S.  Cross,  Radical  School  Reform  (New  York:  Swam  and 
Schuster,  1969);  C.  II.  Si  lbermaji , Crisis  in  the  Classroom  (New  York:  Random 

House,  1970).  * 
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Id  alone  their  product  io;i,  require  decisionmakers  steeped  in  education. 

Formal  education  ir  widely  hulled  as  the  prime  institutional  change 
agent  in  this  society.  But  to  members  of  minority  subcultures,  to  the 
poverty-ridden,  to  advocates  of  de*  schooling,  and  to  cany  students,  the  edu- 
cational establishment  has  become  a syirbol  of  intransigent  status  and  power 
structures,  a hairier  rather  than  an  avenue  to  mobility.^  Many  liberals  see 
the  schools  as  mechanisms  for  preserving  the  present  by  making  pupils  uncri- 
tical proponents  of  existing  society  and  as  tools  of  the  politically  and  econo- 
mically powerful.  From  the  other  side,  many  social  conservatives  assail  for- 
mal education  because  it  is  not  sufficiently  academic,^  or  because  it  fails 


to  develop  respect  for  lav:  and  order.  Sometimes  the  sad  plight  of  the 


schools  become  a grand  rationalization  to  account  for  some  of  the  thorniest 
social  problems.  Then  schooling  serves  as  whipping  bey  for  many  woes.  Of 
course,  the  situation  is  not  endemic  to  urban  school  systems,  hut  the  general 
difficulties  of  citics--dcrccgraphi c,^  financial,^  administrative® — have 

^Ivan  lllich.  Celebration  of  Awareness  (Garden  City,  New  York:  Double- 
day  and  Company,  IS 70). 


'’Jacques  Barzun,  The  House  of  Intellect  (Carden  City,  New  York:  Double- 
day and  Company,  1959). 

^In-migration  of  the  rural  poor,  the  unskilled,  and  disadvantaged  ethnic- 
racial  minorities,  and  a consequent  exodus  to  suburbia  of  financially  stable, 
educated,  economically  more  productive  families  .has  aggravated  the  situation. 

'Municipal  overburden  (i.c.,  the  financial  load  borne  by  city  dwellers 
to  provide  services  for  downtown  workers  who  reside  in  and  pay  tribute  to  ,fl;ed~ 
room”  communities,  and  are  not  directly  taxed  for  the  use  of  city  facilities) 
the  loss  of  income  from  tax  exempt  governmental,  educational,  and  religious 
institutions , high  public  service  and  welfare  outlays,  and  erosion  of  the  com- 
mercial tax  base  by  the  flight  of  industry  to  the  suburbs,  result  in  the  tradi- 
tionally inelastic  city  revenue,  system,  which  is  incapable  of  generating  a 
higher  tax  yield  to  meet  increased  demands  , rapid jy  becoming  an  untenable  mode 
of  financing  services  within  •..to  public  sector. 


O 

Interest  groups  nave  dc;.:and-d  a voice  in  decisi on-making,  which  has 
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s i t nation  and  induced  what  amounts  to  a crisis  there. 
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Investment  in  Schooling 

Implicit,  in  any  intelligent  consideration  of  schooling  in  its  social 
context  is  the  idea  that  an  allocative  decision  about  education  is  an  in- 
vestment in  human  potential,  and  consequently  a catalyst  for  industrial  pro- 
ductivity, political  acumen,  and  cultural  awareness.  Skills,  knowledge,  and 
attitudes  are  inventory  stocks  that  may  be  construed  as  human  capital- 
sources  of  future  satisfaction  which  are  an  integral  part  of  an  individual. 
This  "human  capital"  approach  to  educational  decision-making  pivots  on  the 
notion  that  both  cumulative  costs  and  benefits  derive  from  inputs  to  school- 
ing. if  the  stream  of  benefits  exceeds  the  stream  of  costs,  then  an  invest- 
ment should  bo  made;  and  vice  versa.  Of  course  many  factors  complicate  this 
decision  r-ode,  for  costs  and  benefits  are  both  monetary  and  psychic,  indivi- 
dual and  social.  Human  capital  becomes  obsolete  and  payoffs  vary  according 
to  type  of  institution,  kind  o*  curricula,  and  the  abilities, attitudes , 
needs,  preferences,  and  aspirations  of  clients.  Thus,  decisions  that  are 
wise  ir  the  long  run  may  be  unwise  in  the  short  term;  private  rates  of  re- 
turn to  an  investment  arc  different  from  social  rates,  and  competing  needs 

and  rising  costs  limit  the  resources  available  for  education. 

9 

Education  is  both  a social  and  a merit  good.  The  economic  case  for 
public  financing  of  education  is  rooted  in  spillover  effects,  deliberate 

^Social  goods  cannot  be  withheld  from  members  of  society,  whether  or  not 
they  pay;  merit  goods  can  be  withheld  from  individuals,  hut  society's  value 
system  requires  that  a specified  minimum  be  distributed  to  everybody  despite 
personal  preferences  or  ability  to  nay.  These  concepts  are  developed  in  R.  A. 
Musgravc,  ihc  Theory  of  Public  l'i r.ancc  (New’  York:  McGraw  Hill,  .959). 

. -MW 
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alteration  of  consumer  preferences,  and  income  redistribution.  But  huge  non- 
tax contributions  arc  rstvlc  to  all  schools.  Loth  governmental  and  private,  by 
students,  their  families,  and  the  general  citizcniy,  if  school  related  per- 
sonal expenses  (such  as  tuition,  boohs,  and  transportation),  and  foregone 
earnings  arc  taken  into  account.  Such  items  are  said  to  reflect  the  benefits 
that  will  ultimately  accrue  to  students  directly.  Hence  the  argument  that 
public  financing  of  education  should  cover  only  social  benefits. 

Transfer  payments,  categorically  earmarked  for  schooling,  to  individuals 
and/or  to  non- governmental ly  operated  schools  would  satisfy  the  "merit  good," 
"externalities,"1®  and  "income  redistribution"11  arguments  favoring  some  degree 
of  public  investment  in  every  child's  education.  Proponents  of  this  approach 
draw  moral  support  from  non- economic  motives  such  as  individual  freedom  of 
choice,  for  the  governments  role  in  schooling  would  be  reduced  to  regulatory 
and  supervisory  functions.  Similarly,  the  supporters  of  publicly  operated 
schools  generally  take  a non- economic  stance  in  extolling  the  virtues  of  the 
nationalist  unity  in  diversity  promoted  by  the  public,  schools. 

Partisanship  notwiths tending,  a prime  criticism  of  the  current  system  of 
offering  government  schooling,  supported  by  general  taxation,  alongside  non- 
government schooling,  available  at  close  to  cost,  is  its  inefficiency  with  re- 
spect to  the  economy’s  general  productivity  and  to  clients'  consumption  pre- 
ferences. 


"externality"  is  defined  as  an  effect  on  one  or  more  persons  that 
emanates  from  the  action  of  another.  There  is  a clear  economic  case  for  a 
subsidy  whenever  an  external  economy  creates  a divergence  between  private  (mar- 
ginal) cost  and  true  social  (marginal)  cost,  as  is  the  case  with  schooling. 


11, 


A general  principle  of  the  good  society  is  that  there  should  he  a pro- 
per (c.g.,  maximum  total  utility)  and  equitable  distribution  of  market-deter- 
mined incomes.  " income  redistribution"  can  be  achieved  by  taxation  and/or  by 
the.  provision  of  opportunity  to  acquire  hu:?.an  capital  generating  power  (c.g. 
education) . 
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An  Empirical  Perspective 
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Mounting  pressure  for  the  state  to  render  financial  support  to  non- 
public schools  makes  it  imperative  that  a solid  data  base  be  established  to 
aid  in  determining  whether  to  fund  or  not  to  fund.  The  research  must  take 
into  account  both  the  economic  criterion  of  relative  effectiveness  in  pro- 
ducing defined  benefits  and  the  social  criterion  of  the  manner  of  distribu- 
tion of  these  educational  receipts.  For  even  though  it  is  generally  agreed 
nowadays  that,  plans  for  the  financing  of  educational  services  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  criteria  of  efficiency,  productivity,  and  equity,  sound  deci- 
sions as  to  the  appropriate  level  and  type  of  investment  in  education  can 
only  flow  from  society's  setting  of  priorities.  Nonetheless,  the  economic 

dimension  of  the  commonweal  is  of  concern  in'  this  study. 

"What  and  for  Whom?":  The  bipartite  socio-economic  question  aske-d  of 

public  and  parochial  education  is  set  in  a context  of  quasi -market able 
school  services.13  The  intent  of  this  study  is  to  define  a particular  school 


12, 


-Hopefully,  such  information  will  encourage  the  asking  of  questions 
more  fruitful  to  the  public  interest  than  those  phrased  in  the  dichotomous 

"aid  versus  no  aid"  vein. 

13 in  this  situation,  neither  the  price-mechanism  nor  an  inputs- 
distribution  characterization  is  appropriate.  Analyzing  the  distribution  of 
a service  provided  in  the  marketplace,  say  barbering,  is  a difficult  enougl 
task,  owing  to  the  problem  of  defining  and  measuring  the  service.  What  is 
the  benefit  of  having  a hair-cot?  N»t  is  the  fee  buying?  The  barber  s txme , 
or  loss  of  one's  hair?  Usually,  the  price  mechanism  is  said  to  distubuU 
inputs  (the  barber's  skill  for  example),  for  independent  output  criteria  me 
hard  to  find.  With  respect  to  virtually  non-marketable  services,  the  factors 
underlying  the  distribution  of  benefits  are  even  more  confounded , since  unit, 
of  the’  service,  however  defined,  cannot  be  purchased  by  individual  consuineis. 
For  all  practical  purposes,  general  elementary  schooling  (of  both  a public  and 
Catholic  parochial  kind)  is  subject  to  non-market  influences,  because  paro- 
chial school  patrons  are  precluded,  along  with  their  public  school  counter- 
parts, from  purchasing  X units  of  Y dollars  more  or  less  of  the  standard 
schooling  menu  offered.  That  is,  while  it  is  possible  to  buy  the  slices  of 
a music  teacher  or  a math  tutor  in  addition  to  the  general  cuiiicular  off  clings 
it  is  not.  possible  for  an  individual  to  purchase  ten  percent  more  o. 
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service  in  terms  of  selected  resources  actually  used  in  its  production,  and 
to  investigate  the  apportionment,  among  the  clients  of  the  public  and 
Catholic  elementary  school  systems  of  Chicago,  of  the  effect  of  the  educa- 
tional benefit  so  produced. 

Although  the  investigation  is  essentially  exploratory,  there  are  seve- 
ral-interdependent expectations  with  regard  to  comparative  production  and 
distribution /characteristics  of  public  and  parochial  schooling  about  which 
conf  irmation  is  sought : 

1.  The  parochial  system  is  relatively  more  productive  than  the  public. 
Because  of  the  local  control  and  commitment  of  Catholic  school  patrons  and 
faculties, ' parochial  school  resources  are  transformed  into  outputs  more  effi- 
ciently than  are  public  school  resources. 

2.  Resources  within  both  systems  are  distributed  with  a bias  in  favor 
of  neighborhoods  whose  members  are  wealthy,  white,  or  disposed  towards  paro- 
chial education.  Political  pressure  exerted  by  communities  with  a power-base 
would  account  for  the  socio-demographic  influence.  Institutional  traditions 
and  the  interaction  of  differential  supplies  of  and  demands  for  public  and 
parochial  schooling  would  explain  the  operation  of  the.  schooling  preference 

factor. 

3.  There  is  greater  equality  of  resource  allocation  within  the  public 
than  within  the  parochial  school  system.  The  more  centralized  revenue- 
gathering  and.  decision-making  mechanism  of  the  public  school  organization  is 
less  open  to  idiosyncratic  local  lobbies  than  the  parochial. 

4.  Receipts  (school  effects)  within  each  system  are  not  distributed  i 
the  same  way  as  resources  (school  inputs),  because  of  the  differential  effect 
of  neighborhood  traits  on  resource  productivity. 
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CHAPTER  II 


' PUBLIC  AND  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLING 

the  state  of  knowledge 

Schooling  as  a System 

The  educational- social  planner  is  concerned  with  the  schooling  process 
from  two  viewpoints : 

Productivity:  excess  of  outputs  over  inputs 

Distribution:  who  gets  what. 

14 

This  is  especially  so  when  there  are  several  systems  vying  ror  scarce  re- 
sources. 

Schooling  and  education15  have  something  in  common,  yet  obviously  not 
all  school  products  are  educational,  nor  is  education  confined  to  schooling. 
In  fact,  there  is  much  ado  about  the  small  amount  of,  and  minimal  variation 
in,  educational  development  that  is  attributable  to  schooling.  Two ’alterna- 
tives present  themselves  as  means  of  redress!  to  restructure  society  funda- 
mentally so  that  not  only  the  institutions  that  a child  has  to  contend  with, 
but  his  whole  environment  is  altered;  or,  to  maximize  the  effectiveness  of 


14A  system  can  be  construed  as  possessing  three  analytical  components: 
inputs  (human  and/or  material  resources),  throughputs  (methods),  and  outputs 
(changes) . Schooling  is  an  "open"  system  which  takes  inputs  from  a wide  en- 
vironmental context,  acts  on  them  in  a somewhat  controlled  fashion,  and  feeds 
outputs  back  to  the  environment. 

^Institutionalized  and  general  learning.,  respectively. 
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the  present  system  by  operating  it  in  an  efficient16  manner.  As  simple  as 
the  latter  proposition  sounds,  Inch  of  discretionary  power  within. a bureau- 
cracy, absence  of  knowledge  about  relative  prices  of  input  combinations  and 
consequent  accretion  to  outputs,  and  paucity  of  managerial  incentives,  may 
well  militate  against  the  efficient  operation  of  schools. 

Of  the  various  components  that  constitute  a school,  which  ones  influence 
what  is  learned?17  And  how?  These  questions  are  obviously  conceptual,  and  xn 
the  absence  of  viable  theories  of  learning  and  instruction, 18  it  remains  for 
researchers  to  employ  the  heuristic  strategem  of  ordering  empirically  measur- 
able school  resource  inputs  in  some  logical  fashion,  as  a proxy  for  the 
plex  inter-relationships  that  occur  in  the  teaching- learning  process. 


?ERIC 


16The  concept. of  efficiency  may  be  typologized  as  tedudcaj,  and 
Hw  A uroress  is  said  to  be  technically  efficient  when  a given  set  of  phy 
sical  resources  is  combined  so  that  more  output  of  a given  kind  is  * 

than  under  any  alternative  input  organization,  lnsofai  as  systemic  -cnoo 
are  provided  with  already  purchased  resources  rather  than  dollars,  eccision- 
nLrs  within  each  school  can  strive  only  for  the  proper  placement  of  resources 
’ f S for  technical  efficiency).  Allocative  efficiency  is  attained  by 

institutionalized  schooling. 

nF0  exposition  on  the  di, meuit 

Effects : ^Hoi^to'use  £ sLe  ta«.’to  Support  Different  Hypotheses,"  A-ertcgn 
Educations!  Research  Journal.  VI,  3 (May  1969),  pp.  439-47. 


> potential 

S v"!  National  Sokety  for  the  Study  dlgSStl-  (Chicago:,  Universit 
of  Chicago  Press,  1964),  pp.  268-85,. 
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Input- Output  Relationships 

Research  on  the  input-output  approach  to  determinations  of  school  pro- 
ductivity ranges  from  Mort,  et  al . 's  "cost-quality"  investigations,  through 
studies  growing  out  of  Project  TALENT,  to  Coleman’s  Equality  of  Educational 

Opportunity  survey.  There  are  also  manifold  secondary  analyses  of  these  data, 

19 

a continuum  studded  with  independent  studies  of  no  small  import.  This  dimen- 
sion may  he  construed  as  having  two  strands.  The  first  consists  of  studies 
which  strive  to  relate  gross  dollar  expenditures  to  schooling  processes  and 
outcomes.  Early  research  can  tell  us  little  about  productivity  because  aggre- 
gate dollar  resources  were  not  translated  into  actual  inputs,  price  level  and 

accounting  procedure  differences  were  not  accommodated,  outcome  measures  were 

20 

vague,  and  non-school  variables’ were  not  controlled.  The  more  recent  work 

in  this  area  has  been  considerably  tighter  but  it  still  cannot  determine  which 

resources  arc  significant  and  whether  observed  differences  could  be  obtained 

less  expensively,  because  the  context  (i.e.  , the  organization  of  resources)  of 

21 

the  input -output  connections  is  unexamined. 


“'Comprehensive  reviews  of  this  research  corpus  are  to  be  found  in 
•Villi am  K.  Barron,  "Measurement  of  Educational  Productivity,"  in  The  Theory  and 
Practice  of  School  Finance,  ed.  by  W.  E.  Gauerke  and  J.  R.  Childress  (Chicago: 

IS  6 7) , pp.  7.79-508;  Jerolyn  k.  Lyle,  "Research  on  Achieve - 
nent.  Determinants  in  Educational  Systems:  A Survey , " . in  Soci.o-  Economi  c PI  aiming 

science,  I (1967),  pp.  143-55,  James  IV.  Guthrie,  "A  Survey  of  School  Effective- 
ness Studios,"  in  Do  Teachers  Make  A Difference?  (Washington,  D.C.:  United  States 
Office  of  Education,  1970). 

^Vor  examples,  see  Paul  Mort,"Cost  Quality  Relationships  in  Education," 
in  Problems  and  Issues  in . School  Finance , ed.  by  R.  L.  Johns  and  E,  L.  Morph  et 
(New  York : National  Con ference  of  Professors  of  Educational  Administration,  1951), 

21Sco  for  example,  Thomas  I.  Ribich , Education,  and  Poverty  (Washington, 

:),  C. : Brookings,  1968);  Herbert  J.  Riesling,  "Measuring  a Local  Government 
Service:  A Study  of  School.  Districts  in  Mew  York  State,"  Review  of  Economics 
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t at :i. s t j. cs  , XLiX,  3 (Angus t 1967),  pp . 356 - 56 7 . 
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The  sc; coni!  strand  of  input- output  typo  analyses  defines  the  relationships 

between  resources  and  school  outputs.  Some  studies  break' down  total  dollar 

inputs  into  components  which  are  calibrated  in  physical  rather  than  monetary 

terms,  in  older  to  uncover  associations  between  specific  resources  and  changes 

in  schooling  outcomes , and  to  investigate  relative  yields  of  alternative  m- 
22 

vestments. 

Other  studies  have  incorporated  simplistic  but  specific  models  ox  the 

educational  process  into  their  multivariate  statistical  treatment  of  large- 

23 

scale  school  and  pupil  characteristics  surveys. 

Despite  the  limitations  of  naive  models  of  school  learning,  relative Ay 

crude  mensuration,  and  the  fact  that  findings  are  based  on  the  average , real- 

v;orld  (i.e.,  technically  inefficient)  state-of-the-art,  such  research  comes 

2 4 

closest  to  estimating  educational  production  functions.  Ciiti.c».SHiS  ox 


2.h;nC  jv;Y  example,  Jesse  Burkhc&d , et  al.  , I n p u t ai 
.:  T . . .*?  ehools  (Syracuse:  Syracuse  University  Press,  196/.);  Charles 

>^:rc7H* ' ' eT  a te  an  d Lo  calRel  at.ionship  in  Public  Educaj^jiJji 

rSacrelieii^V'^tato  of  Calilornia,  f965)  ; Richard  Raymonds,  ''Determinants  or. 
tlio  Quality  of  Primary  and  Secondary  Education  in  West  Virginia," 

Human  Resources , 111,  4 (Fall  1968),  41:0-70. 

23ee«  -j-'o r.  evamnle  J.  Alan  Thomas,  "Efficiency  in  Education"  (unpublished 
Ph  ft.  dissertation,  Stanford  University,  1962) ; Frick  Hanushek,  "The  Education 
of  he  trees  and  White"  (unpublished  Ph.l).  dissertation,  Massachusetts  •nstitu,* 
of  Technology , 396$);  Henry  M.  Levin,  "A  hew  Model  of  School  Erlfcci.ivenei.s, 
in  Do  Teachers  make  js.  Pi  ffercmcc?  (Washington,  D.  C.  : United  States  L trice  of 
Education,  1970). 

24For  a discussion  of  educational  production  functions --the  mathematical 
v,i  at » ovsl'in  b^tw-en  every  school- student  input  combination  and  resultant 
£3fl3l8*^-m  8««1  S.  Ml,  "Towels  an  educational  Production 
1-W-tion,"  in  education,  Ikcoim  and  eil.  bv  l.co  hausen  (,'Ch 

Yolk:  Nati onelTuitau  orKSS&irr Regard. , Columbia  University  n-oss,  U,U). 
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this  line  of  inquiry  are  legion:  they  tend  to  cluster  around  specification 


inadequacies  and  improper  statistical  treatment, 
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Distribution  of  Education  Services 

\ 

Work  on  the  distribution  of  school  services  qua  services  is  scant. 

But  if  proxies  for  services  are  entertained 9 then  related  bodies  of  litera- 
ture can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  topic.  Sexton  has  described  the  distri  — 

26 

bution  characteristics  of  high,  school  resource  inputs  for  one  city.  And 

Michel  son  demonstrated  that  a particular  type  of  school  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

is  favored  with  respect  to  positive  "resourceness"  at  the  expense  of  the  rest 
27 

of  the  city. 

Per-pupil  expenditure  is  one  indirect  measure  of  service.  The  expendi- 
ture-determination studies  fall  into  two  categories:  cross-sectional  and 

oo 

longitudinal.  The  designs  usually  account,  for  the  three  major  components 
that  occur  in  private  sector  models  (price,  ability  to  pay,  social  predictors 
of  demand),  as  well  as  governmental  variables  (such  as  amount  of  state  aid) 


25For  example,  Samuel  S.  Bowies  and  Henry  M.  Levin,  "The  Determinants 
of  Scholastic  Achievement:  An  Appraisal  of  Some  Recent  Findings,"  Journal 

of  Human  Resources,  III,  1 (Winter  1968),  5-24;  by  same  authors,^  "More  on 
Multi-col  linearity  and  the  Effectiveness  of  Schools,"  Journal  of  Human 
Resources,  III  5 (Sumer  1968)  , 393-400;  Glen  Cain  and  Harold  W.  Watts,  "Prob- 
lems  in  Making  Policy  Inferences  from  the  Coleman  Report"  (Madison:  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Institute  for  Research  on  Poverty,  196S) , (Mimeographed.) 

26 

Patricia  Cayo  Sexton,  Education  and  Income:  Inequalities  of  Oppor- 

tunities  in  Our  Public  Schools^  (New  York:  Viking,  1969). 

27Stephan  Michel  son,  AJieseaigh  JjPJ![p£L^gjLillaj-nt:iffs:  Hobson  v-  llariseh> 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  December,  1970  (Boston:  Harvard 
University,  Centers  for  Law  and  Education  and  Educational  Policy  Research, 

1970) . 

2^Por  a recent  review  of  this  ‘literature,  see  G.  Alan  Hickrod , ' Loca.1 
Demand  for  Education,"  Review  of  Educational  Research.,  41,  1 (1971),  35-50. 
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which  arc  thought  to  intervene  between  preferences  and  consumption.  Another 

way  to  define  service  is  via  fiscal  effort,  as  in-  the  comparative  cross- 

29 

sectional  work  of  Johns  and  K5 thorough.  So  far,  the  only  study  concerned 
simultaneously  with  the  production  and  distribution  aspects  of  schooling  n5 
one  by  Katsman.'  But,  like  all  the  work  mentioned  previously,  this  research 
was  confined  to  the  public  sector. 

The  modal  statistical  technique  for  these  studies  is  linear  regression, 
and  the  findings  have  shown  consistently  that  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
school  services  received  are  primarily  a function  of  wealth  and  wealth- 
related  variables,  and  that  as  a predictor  of  type  of  services,  income  is  as 
good  as,  if  not  better  than  property  valuation  per  pupil,  although  other 
status  and  human  resource  variables  are  positively  associated  with  xevel  of 
service.  The  normative  implications  of  these  studies  depend,  of  course,  on 
whether  one  takes  an  egalitarian  or  libertarian  stance. 

Now,  with  trends  in  the  "input-output"  and  "distribution"  literature 
iTypFrspecTiv e via  a systems  framework,  the  same  approach  will  focus  on 
aspects'of  both  governmental  and  Catholic  schooling,  for  the  thrust  of  the 
present  study  is  one  of  comparative  analysis. 


Public  and  Catholic  Schooling  Compared 


Inputs 


A fundamental  input  to  the  production  of  education  is  raw  or  partially 


29R.  L.  Johns  and  R.  B.  Kimborouoh,  ’The  Relationship  of,  .Socio-Economic 
Factors  to  bocal  School  Fiscal  Policy,  (United  States  Office  or  ■ F, ducat  ion , 
Tp&OT ?’ i* oj  ect  28-1 2. 

30Ma"tin  T Katsman,  "ilistribut.ion  and  Production  in  a Big  City 
piomentarv* School  Svstem,"  Yal(^J^omk>Ussn^,  S,  1 (Spring  I960),  201-260 
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worked  human  capital,'*'1  upon  which  the  schooling  process  operates.  It  is  known 
that  human  capital  embodiment  is  highly  and  positively  associated  with  student 
background  characteristics.  The  socio-economic  status  of  clients,  then,  is  a 
prime  input  consideration.  A recent  statewide  ten  percent  stratified  sample 
survey32  of  schools  indicated  that,  in  Chicago,  clients  of  the  parochial  system 
rate  similarly  on  global  socio-economic  indices  to  patrons  of  the  public  system. 

Just  as  the  socio-economic,  background  of  clients  is  related  to  human 
capital  embodiment  and  formation  and  hence  is  of  paramount  importance  in  a com- 
parative analysis  of  school  types,  so  it  is  tied  to  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  school  services  available  because  of  the  correspondence  between  power  and 
social  status.33  A simplistic  model  of  the  conceptual  structure  is  as  follows: 


family  socio-economic 
??  status 


(affects) 


(affects) 

i 


life-time 

opportunities 


(affe  ct.s) 


L 

student 

development 


financial  and  psychic 
support  for  schools 

(affects) 

quantity  and  quality 
of  school  choice 
(affects)^ 


O 

ERIC  i 


Fig.  1.  Student-home-bnckground-schooling  inter- 
relationships . 


•3 
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^Genetically  inherited  and  environmentally  nurtured. 

52Sec  Donald  A.  'Erickson,  Crisis  in  Illinois  Non-public.  Schools  (Spring- 
field:  State  of  Illinois,  1970),  Appendix  D. 

'i3See  the  previous  discussion  on  the  "Distribution  of  Education  Services." 
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An  obvious  caveat  is  that,  in  the  real  world,  the  process  is  exceedingly  com- 
plex. Nevertheless,  the  essence  of  the  model  is  valid:  namely,  the  condi- 

tion of  each  component  is  a significant  determinant  of  the  condition  of  its 
successor  in  the  cycle  of  human  events.  The  indisputable  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  an  examination  of  relevant  research  is  that  characteristics  of 
school  services  (across  systems  and  schools)  are  causally  related  to  pacrons 

social  and  economic  situations.  Low  status  children  can  almost  be  assured 

'44 

of  being  the  victims  of  discrimination. 

The  most  expensive  inputs,  in  a budgetary  sense,  to  the  production  of 
education  arc  teacher  resources.  Here  there  are  significant  difference^  be 
tween  government  and  parochial  schools.'  3 Also,  there  is  much  concern  about 
the  effectiveness  of  public  school  teachers  compared  with  their  nonpub lie 
school,  colleagues . hut  the  linkages  between  teacher  atributes  and  successful 


teaching  are  as  yet  untraced. 


36 
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Curricular  programs  and  teaching  methods  may  be  designated  as  the 


34  ... 

Sexton’s  analysis  revealed  a systematic  bias  against  lower'  income 

groups.  Patricia  Sexton,  Education  and  Income. 

?C 

‘ Catholic  school  teachers  are  generally  less  qualified  (both  academic- 
ally and  professional lv)  and  receive  lower  salaries  than  their  public  school 
colleagues.  The  reasons  for  this  have  to  do  with  tiie  traditional  role  of 
parochial  schools  (sec  Footnote  42),  the  "contributed"  services  of  both  reli- 
gious and  lay  personnel  (i.e.,  the  substitution  of  psychic  for  monetary  re- 
turns), the  absence  of  vigorous  union  activity,  and  the  allegedly  waning 
fiscal  base  for  Catholic  schooling. 

7/* 

s°'fhe  trad  It.;  ona!.,  cr  i ter)  a for  selecting  "good"  teachers  have  been  aca- 
demic competence,  experience,  and  training  in  pedagogy.  Lately,  verbal  faci- 
lity has  become  fash i.o.'.able.  Recent  evidence  points  up  the  fact,  that  these 
measures  arc  at  best  tangentially  related  to  pupil  performance  and  may  be 
proxies  for  whatever  phenomena  • coal ly  count.  See:  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 

Do  Tcachorn  Make-  g-  Pi  ffcroihC-e?. 
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phyiicai  throughputs  of  the  educational  enterprise.  While  most  Catholic 

schools  devote  somewhat  shorter  periods  to  the  academic  strand  of  their 
38 

offerings  than  dc  the  public  schools,  in  order  to  allow  time  for  religious 

instruction,  it  would  appear  that  the  variance  between  systems  is  no  greater 

than  the  variance  within  them,  with  respect  to  what  goes  on  overtly  in  the 
39 

classroom. 

Outputs 

It  is  well  known  that  a student’s  background  (neighborhood  and  commu- 

41 

nity,  family,  innate  biological  attributes)  affects  his  school  performance. 
After  examining  the  complex  array  of  influences  (e.g.,  mode  of  selection  of 


37 

Psychic  phenomena,  such  as  "organizational  climate,"  may  also  be  im- 
portant agents  in  the  transformation  of  inputs  to  outputs. 

^This  feature  should  be  remembered  when  school  system  outputs  are  com- 
pared, for  it  seems  that  secular  learning  does  not  suffer.  Perhaps  time  as 
it  is  presently  allocated  in  schools,  is  not  sacrosanct. 

39 

Throughputs,  the  mechanisms  for  the  transformation  of  inputs  to  out- 
puts, are  of  concern  to  the  present  study  only  insofar  as  the  observable  ones 
seem  to  be  generally  similar  in  both  systems.  Hence,  any  differences  found 
in  productivity  from  the  public  to  the  parochial  sector  cannot  be  simply  at- 
tributed to  discrepancies  in  physical  throughput,  as  the  schools  surveyed 
were  sampled  from  the  universe  allegedly  employing  conventional  production 
techniques. 

40  i 

For  example,  M.  Deutsch,  "Minority  Groups  and  Class  Status  as  Related 

to  Social  and  Personality  Factors  in  Scholastic  Achievement,"  Applied  Anthro- 
pology  Monograph,  2(Ithaca,  New  York,  1960);  R.  T.  Osborne,  "Racial  Differences 
in  Mental  Growth  and  School  Achievement:  A.  Longitudinal  Study,"  Psychological 

Review,  7 (19  60),  2 33-39;  W.  F.  Brazziel  and  M.  Farrell,  "An  Experiment  in  the 
DeveTopment.  of  Reading  Readiness  in  Culturally  Disadvantaged  Children,"  Journal 
of  Negro  Education,  35  (1962),  31-47;  D.  C.  Montague,  "Arithmetic  Concepts  of 
Kindergarten  Children  in  Contrasting  Socio-economic  Areas,"  E 1 emen t. a ly  Sell oo  1 
Journal,  64  (1964),  393-397;  Arlene  Payne,  "Early  Prediction  of  Achievement," 
Administrator 1 s Notebook , XIII,  7 (March  1964);  J.  S.  Coleman,  Equality  of 
lTducatl, o'nal  Opportunity  (Washington,  D.  C:  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
lWrG'."Lcsscr  and  §7  Stodolsky,  "Learning  Patterns  in  the  Disadvantaged," 
Harvard  Educational  Review,  37  (1967).*  546-93. 
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pupil-;  into  norpub  f ic  schools;  the  changing  face  of  parochial  education; 

and  varying  levels  of  resources  ) only  the  most  foolish  proselyte  would  dare 

to  assort  that  there:  is  a unilateral  academic  superiority  of  public  over 

Catholic  schools  or  vice  versa.  What  then  is  the  evidence  with  respc-ct  to  the 

comparable  academic,  achievement  levels? 

The  reported  research  is  conflicting/4  and  often  of  mediocre  quality 

45  . . , , 46 

especially  in  respect  of  sampling  procedures  and  variables  control. 


41Soe  D.  Levine,  et  al . , "The  Home  Environment  of  Children  in  a Highly 
Praised  Inner  City  School  and  Nearby  Public  School"  (Kansas  City:  University  of 
Missouri,  1970).  (Mimeographed.) 

42,rhe  Catholic  school  system  in  Chicago  (as  in  many  other  cities  in  the 
United  States)  was  developed  during  the  nineteenth  century  as  a religious  arid 
ethnic  bulwark  against  mainstream  society.  Substandard  conditions  (tradition- 
ally, if  not  factually,  regarded  as  having  a deleterious  effect  on  educational 
outcomes)  such  as  high  pupil-teacher  ratios,  crude  plant,  and  unqualified  tea- 
chers were  accepted  by  patrons,  unti.  1 an  increasingly  large  proportion  of 
parishioners  assumed  self-determinative  socio-economic  roles.  In  the  light,  of 
the  acquisition  by  Catholics  of  social  status  and  political  representation, 
and  of  revamped  (Vatican  II)  ecclesiastical  stances,  parochial  school  patrons 
placed  increased  emphasis  on  the  pursuit  of  excellence  in  the  secular  domain. 

Sec,  for  example,  M.  O’Neill,  "How  Good  are  Catholic  Schools?,11  NCF.A  Papers 
Washington,  1).  '(!.',  1968;  F.  Parkham,  "Independent  Schools,"  Encyclopedia  of 
Educational  Research  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1970);  James  W.  Sanders,  The  Educa- 
"Ca tho lies:  An  Urban  History  (unpublished  Pli.D.  dissertation, 

UniverTiTyTFThl cag~o , 1970);  Donald  A.  Erickson,  "The  Devi  l and  Catholic  Edu- 
cation" (paper  presented  at  meeting  of  Academy  for  Studies  in  Church-Related 
Education,  New  York,  1971). 

43See  Chapter  IV  of  this  study. 

44Sometimos  because  the  research  is  dated,  as  with  L.  Koos,  Private  and 
Public  Secondary  Education  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1931);  and 
'R.  Lennon,  "A  Comparison  of  the  Educational  Achievement  of  Public  and  Parochial 
Elementary  School  Pupils,”  Catholic  Education  Review,  46  (1948),  647-52. 

45For  instance,  R.  Baucmfeind  and  W.  Blumenfeld,  "A  Comparison  of  Achieve- 
ment Scores  of  Public  and  School  and  Catholic. SChool  Pupils,"  Educational  and 
Psychological  Measurement,  23  (1963),  331-36. 

46Exninples  are:  R.  Hill,  "An  Investigation  of  the  Educational  Development 

of  Selected  Iowa  Secondary  Schools  Pupils  from  Varied  Elementary  School  Environ- 
ments," Fourteenth  Yearbook  of  National  Council  on  Measurement  in  Education 
(1957) , 28-36;  and  U.  Neuron,  edi.  Catholic  Schools  in  Action  (University  of 

Notre  Dame,  1966).  .. d21  ZZ  
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Standardize  commercial  test  results47  indicate  that  Catholic  sub-sa«plc  norms 

run  higher  than  those  of  the  national  samples,  'mis  phenomenon  holds  up  (to 

the  extent  that  statistical  improprieties  can  be  condoned)  in  city-wide  public.- 

48 

parochial  comparisons  of  both  achievement  and  ability.  Most  researchers  re- 
cognize, of  course,  that  valid  comparisons  can  only  be  made  after  controlling 
for  the  effects  of  possibly  confounding  variables  introduced  by  the  samples 
having  been  drawn  from  different  universes  or  populations.  Unfortunately,  the 
time-honored  techniques  of  matching  and  covarying  to  control  for  initial  dif- 
ferences have  been  poorly  used,  and  regression  analysis  has  been  employed  to 

substantiate  what  now  seem  to  be  dubious  interpretations  of  causal  connections 
49 

among  data. 

Despite  the  ubiquitous  inadequacies  of  research  designs  and  methodolo- 
gies, the  weight  of  evidence  tilts  the  scales  in  favor  of  Catholic  school 
pupils’  performing  better  on  generally  accepted  tests  of  academic  achievement 
than  their  public  school  poors;50  although  how  far  this  superiority  can  be 
attributed  to  Catholic  schooling,  per  se,  is  not  at  all  clear. 


47The  Iowa  Tests  of  Basic  Skills,  "Manual  Percentile  Norms  for  Catholic 
School  s ' ' (Rost  on  T Nought  on- Mifflin,  1965);  CaJ_ifonij_a  Test  of  Academic  Achieve- 
rnertt.  Technical  Manual,  "Catholic  School  Norms"  (Monterey,  California:  McGraw- 

\wT~mrr 

48See,  11.  Neuwein,  ^hoj^i^ Metropolitan  Area  Catholic  Schools^of Jhe 
Archdiocese/ of  Denver  (University  of  Notre  Dame,  196S);  J.  We  1 ch , ^et_aj_. , 

E3uca txorT in  th e Archdiocese  of  Boston : $Bofto/ 

Hst^rroT!.^ N^TBngl and  Catholic  Education  Center,  1969) ; E.  J Baitell, 
et  al.  , Catholic  Education  in  the  Archdiocese of. St ..^Louisj — ^°cation__di^ 
Distribution  of" Human  and  Fiscal  Res^jrcc^  (University  of  Notre,  197  ). 

'(Film  cograph  e d .") 

49Ceorge  F.  Madaus  and  Roger  Linnan,  "Research  on  Catholic  Schools:  The 

Learned  Ignorance  of  Learned  Research"  (meeting  of  Academy  for  Studies  in  Church 
Related  Education,  New  York,  1971). 

sott  should  be  noted  that  thl,?  conclusion  differs  from  hoe's  pronouncement 

flW’ 
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Untyped  "home  resources"  Ce.fi.,  attitudes,  values)  rather  than  school 
characteristics  may  Well  be  responsible  for  differential  performance  among 
schools  and  school  systems.  There  may  be  attitudinal  or  motivational  dif- 
ferences between  patrons  of  urban  parochial  and  public  schools  that  current 
research  techniques  cannot  identify  and  yet  which  influence  scholastic  achieve 
ment,  lienee,  if  they  are  not  controlled  for  in  data  analysis,  causation  which 
rightly  should  be  attached  to  the  home  may  spuriously  be  attributed  to  the 
school.  A roccntly  completed  study51  in  , Kansas  City  confirms  suspicions  in 
this  direction.  The  investigators  found  that  although  global  sociometric  in- 
dices did  not  reveal  differences  among  Catholic  and  public  elementary  school 
onrollees,52  in-depth  interviews  with  parents  showed  that  the  parochial  stud- 
ents came  from  homo  environments  which  were  more  supportive  of  education  in 


that  ".  . . the  overwhelming  evidence  or  research  has  indicated  that  . . • 
government  schools  as  a group  at  every  level  perform  a total  . educat: ive  func- 
tion  superior  to  that  of  Catholic  schools,"  J.  M.  Lee,  ed..  Catholic  bdncglg^ 
in  the  Western  World  (Notre  Dome:  University  of  Notre  Dame , 1967).  This  asser 
VaU^Tanno't  be  'substantiated  by  a balanced  examination  of  American  evi- 
dence. 

51D  Levine,  et  al.,  "The  Home  Environment  of  Students  in  a Highly 
Praised  Inner  City  Parochial  School  and  the  Nearby  Public  School." 

52This  finding  is  somewhat  different  from  Greeley  and  Rossi,  who  con- 
tended in  1966  that  . . it  was  the  poor  and  the  poorly  educated  who  dis- 
proportionately  did  not  send  their  children  to  Catholic  schools.  ^ Greeley 
and  P Rossi,  The  Education  of  Catholic  Americans  (Chicago:  Aldme  Pies  s , 

19661,  p.  43.  "A  resolution  to  these  apparently  conflicting  data  could  be  that 
I.evine's  population  was  restricted  to  one  social  stratum  (inner-city  poor) 
vihile  Greeley  and  Rossi  sampled  across  all  socio-economic  levels.  Perhaps 
the  1966  data  are  no  longer  relevant  owing  to  the 

ship  between  the  public  and  nonpublic  sectors  (e.g.,  growing  oxidisation 
parochial  education  by  the  church  and,  in  some  instances,  the  state,  wide 
spread  distress  about  the  condition  of  inner-city  public  schooling).  Recent 
state  sponsored  investigations  also  dispute  the  Greeley  and  Rossi  f E 
(e.g. , Donald  A.  Erickson,  "Non-public  Schools  in  Michigan,"  in  J.  Alan  Thomas, 
School,  l : 1 n ;m co  _a du  cn t 1 ona 1 Opportunity  in  Michigan  (Lansing, 

D^panii^tr  oT  licfuc  at  ion , 1968) . 
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subtle  vs.  Common  sense  supports  this  empi rural  fact:  pa to  chic.;, 

patrons  may  well  be  more  concerned  with  schooling  generally  than  a re- 
public school  neighbors,  as  evidenced  by  their  decision  to  pay  more, 


their 

mone- 


tarily and  psychically,  to  have,  children  receive  what  "are  perceived  to  be  the 
benefits  of  a particular  type  of  schooling  (especially  since  faithful  Catholic 
arc  only  entreated,  rather  than  enjoined  as  in  pre-Vatican  II  days,  to 
patronize  Catholic,  schools). 

Since  what  is  learned  in  school  purportedly  has  some  influence  on  adult. 

behavior,  it  is  instructive  to  examine  the  literature  on  post-school  activi- 
53 

taes,  and  affective  outcomes  of  Catholic  vis-a-vis  public  schooling,  such 


R.  Neuwein , ed. , Catholic  Schools  in  Action,  op.cit . , Donald  Erickson, 
Crisis  in  Illinoi  s Non-pub l ic.  Schools,  op . cit . , L.  A.  Darniedcs,  A Profile  of 
Catholic  Education  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  (Milwaukee , Wi  scons  in:  Archdio- 
c.osc  of  Milwaukee,  1070).  (Mimeographed.)  J.  Morrison  and  B.  Hodgekins, 
"Public  and  Catholic  Secondary  Schools:  A Comparative  Analysis  of  Their 

Effectiveness"  (paper  presented  at.  meeting  of  American  Educational  Research 
Association,  Minneapolis,  1970);  A.  Greeley  and  P.  Rossi,  The  Education  of 
Catholic  Americans , op.cit . ” 

However,  J.  W.  Trent,  Catholics  in  Col  lege  (Chicago:  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1967),  found  that  Protestant  graduates  of  public  high  schools 
are.  most  likely  to  go  on  to  college,  followed  by  Catholic  high  school  com- 
pleters, than  by  public  high  school  Catholics. 

An  historical  survey  of  the  literature  points  up  an  increase  in  aca- 
demic achievement  among  Catholic  school  students  (relative  to  public  school 
students,  anyhow)  over  the  past  fifteen  years:  Educational  Testing  Service. 

Academic  Performance  of  Public  and  Private  School.  Graduates  at  Princeton, 
Educational  Testing  Service,  il)ST,r  R.~  Knapp  and  j.  Greenbauni,  The- TcTihger 
American  Scientists  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1953) ; liT  iFfT, 
"Scholastic  Success  of  College.  Freshman  from  Parochial,  and  Public  Secondary 
School  s , " '.School  Review,  49  (1961),  60-65;  and  S.  WaTkov  and  A.  Greeley, 
"Parochial  School  Origins  and  Educational  Achievement,"  American  Sociological 
Review,  31  (1966),  406-441.  
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as  cultural  loyalty/*'  work  and  mobility  values,  ° dogmatic  thinking,  and 

, , , . , . 57 

dcp  ends n l personal  3.  t e s . 


Expenditures 

Wliat  is  known  about  the  costs  of  general  educational  services?  Allo- 
cations for  central  administration,  instruction  (taking  into  account  contri- 
buted services  of  religious  personnel)*  maintenance,  overhead  (incorporating 
input  rentals),  and  capital  expenditures  have  been  contrasted  among  the  pub- 
lic and  Catholic  schools,  on  a per  pupil  basis.  Public  school  outlays  exceed 


Hi.  Donovan  and  F.  Madaus,  Catholic  Education  in  the  Archdiocese  of 
Boston,  op.  eft. ; G.  Gallup,  How  the  PublicUiews  Non-public.  Schools  (Prince- 
Ton,  New” Jersey:  .Gallup  International  , 1969),  G.  I.enski. , /The  Religious  Factor 
(New  York:  Doublcday,  1961);  J.  Hi  enter,  Parochial  School  (Notre  Dame:  Uni- 
versity of  Notre,  1955);  A.  Greeley  and  1 " Ros s i~, ' in e~Ti du cation  of  C a th o 3 i c 
Americans  , op  . ci  t « ; Donald  brack son,  "Essay  Review:  contradictory  Studies 

of  Parochial  Schooling,”  School  Review,  75  (.1967),  425-26. 

55p.  Rossi  and  A.  Rossi,  "Some  Effects  of  Parochial  School  Education  in 
America."  Daedalus.,  DO  (1961)  . 300-rS;  M.  Dressier  and  C.  hesthoff,  "Catholic 
F.ducnti on /~He*or:o:"d'c  Vfl lues , and  AcM over.ent ,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology, 

46  (1963) 225-55;  A.  Greeley,  Pol ) f) ion  and  Career  "(New  York:  Slieed  and  Ward, 
1965);  D.  McClelland,  "Achioving'Ttan , " Psychology  Today,  4 (1971),  35:f. 

Navarre,  "An  Investigation  of  the  Influence  of  Two  Elementary 
Classroom  Environments  on  Measures  of  Creativity,”  Master's  Abstracts,  3,  2 
(.1963),  7;  M.  ’fate  and  .1.  Straub,  "Cultural  Discontinuities  and  Development 
of  Original  Thinking,"  Exceptional  Children.  29  (1962,  2-13;  J.  Boles, 

Cjc cd.ivity , Coiiio/i'U ty , and  ^utiiox' i i siruiuisiii  in  Catholic  Students  (unpub 
lished  Ph.D.  dissertation,  Boston  College,  1965);  D.  C.  Dauw  and  R.  C.  Pugh, 
"Creativity  and  Religious  Preference,"  Re Jigious  Education,  61  (1966),  30-35. 

57p.  Quinn,  "Critical  Thinking  and  Open- m i nde due ss  in  Catholic  and 
Public  Secondary  Schools,"  J ourna  1 of  Sqci a 1 1 _ Psy cdbpjipgX , 46  (.1965),  23-30; 

La: ore  Boehm.  "The  Development  of "Conscience:  A Comparison  of  Students  in 

Catholic.  Parochial  Schools  and  Public  Schools , Chi  Id  Develop::’ eat , 61  (J968), 
147-53;  F.  Brett  and  E.  McClain,  "Difference  Town rd 'Auth orfty ‘ Figures  Among ^ 

1 lip]-,  School  Seniors , " National  Catholic  Guidance  Conference  Journal,  12  (1963) , 

139-143. 
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those  fox  nonpub]  i.c  schools  on  all  dimensions.58  While  incompatible  and  fre- 
quently incomplete  accounting  procedures  explain  much  of  the  discrepancy, 
differences  between  the  public,  and  nonpublic  systems  with  respect  to  produc- 
tion goals  (i’.e.  , the  specified  nature  of  the  outputs),  and  cost- related 
organisational  and  union- inspired  phenomena  (e.g.,  pupil/teacher  ratios; 
faculty  salaries;  purchasing  mechanisms),  are  no  doubt  major  causative  fac- 

tors . 

A major  thrust  of  the  comparisons  and  contrasts  undertaken  in  this 
chapter  has  been  to  make  available  and  arrange  data  in  such  a fashion  as  to 
sharpen  and  to  set  in  perspective  the  questions  to  be  addressed  in  this 
piece  of  research.  Implicit  in  the  approach  to  the  literature  review  is  the 
notion  of  cost-effectiveness  analysis . This  technique  is  a management  proce- 
dure which  seeks  to  enhance  educational  decision-making  rationality  by  pro- 
posing a mode  of  resource  allocation  which  focuses  upon  the  definition  of 
objectives  and  long-range  emphases,  specification  of  options,  accounting  of 
costs  and  establishment  of  explicit  evaluative  criteria.  As  the  term  "cost- 
effectiveness"  connotes,  it  is  a means  whereby  the  costs  of  what  goes  into  a 
process  may  bo  compared  with  the  benefits  of  what  comes  out  of  it.  In  educa- 
tion, where  there  is  a concern  with  both  monetary  and  psychic  resources,  it 
is  clear  that  many  of  the  inputs  and  outcomes  of  the  schooling  process  can- 
not  easily  be  valued  in  economic  terms. 


58Thc  National  Catholic  Educational  Association  hra  estiMttd  1969-7° 

osts  in  its  schools  as  $.197  for  elementary  pupils  and  $2o4  for  ' 

os\.  ad 1 ™ fitnn'et  the  siross  1969-/0  public 
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An  application  of  the  general  systems  model  to  study  production  and  dis 

tribute on  characteristics  of  public  versus  Catholic  parochial  elementary 

schooling  involves  the  estimation  of  changes  in  output  which  are  likely  to 

be  brought  about  by  altering  the  mix  of  (controllable)  inputs,  and  the  t.vac- 

59  , 

ing  of  educational  resource  and  effect  allocation  patterns.  A systematic 
review  of  the  resource  requirements  and  results  of  each  alternative.,  points 
up  ..the  relative  effectiveness  of  particular  options.  If  the  strategom  which 
most  nearly  meets  desired  objectives  also  requires  the  least  inputs,  then 
the  decision  is  obvious.  But  the  task  of  comparing  the  costs  and  effects  of 
public  versus  parochial  schooling  is  exceedingly  complex.  Alternatives  aro 
rarely  consistent  in  their  superiority  for  meeting  objectives  which  are  them- 
selves difficult  to  specify  or  reach  consensus  on;  nor  can  all  effects  be 
known. 

It  is  under  the  conceptual  rubric  depicted  here  that  ih*  present  study 
proceeds . 


*^Thc  receipt  by  patrons  of  the  effects  of  school  services  is  not 
necessarily  equated  with  the  receipt  of  resource  inputs , for  the  inter- 
action of  various  kinds  of  psychic  and  physical  inputs  yields  differentia.! 


benefits  for  consumers. 
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DESIGN  AND  PROCEDURE 


A "Function''"  Framework 
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Trans  format  ion  Fun  ct  ions 

Some  of  the  confusion  surrounding  a comparison  of  the  production  and 
distribution  of  educational  services  by  the  two  school  systems  under  scrutiny 
can  be  cleared  away  by  describing  various  conceptualizations  of  transforming 
school  inputs  into  outcomes.60  One  transformation  function  is  concerned  with 
the  provision  cf  services  where  outputs  are  units  of  services  and  inputs 
are  materials,  physical  and/or  human,  bought,  to  produce  these  services.  This 
permits  unit-cost  analysis  to  bear  on  considerations  of  program  and  services 
effectiveness  and  productivity. 

Another  transformation  function  assumes  that  programs  are  operated  and 
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services  are  provided  to  produce  behavioral  changes  in  students.  Hence, 
outputs  are  behavioral  alterations  as  a consequence  of  schooling,  and  inputs 


For  an  exposition  of  this  typology,  see  J.  Alan  Thomas,  TheJ^o^rtivo 
School  (New  York:  John  Kiloy  and  Sons,  1971).  For  each  of  the  input-output 
relationships  described  here,  he  coins  the  terms  "administrator’s,"  'psycho- 
logist's," and  "economist's"  production  functions,  respectively.  In  this 
study  the  phrase  "transformation  function,"  is  substituted  ror  the  conven- 
t ion ally  used  "production  function,"  since  the  latter  connotes  a more  detailed 
model  than  is  specified  here. 

6Lrho  service  may  be  a course  in,  say,  mathematics,  expressed  in  terms 
of  a base  unit  such  as  student-hour. 

For  instance,  the  alteration  in  computational  competence  over  a time 
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period . 
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K„  purchased  wrferlala,  foregone  student  opportunities,  and  student  baek- 
(..nound  factor,.  An  analysis  of  this  type  of  transformation  facilitates  the 
determination  of  the  efficiency  of  school  processes  in  the  attainment  of  edu- 

cat  i on  a 1 ob  j e c t j v or. . 

Yet  another  transformation  function  provides  a way  of  looking  at  two 
issues : one  of  concern  to  the  community,  and  another  to  the  individual. 

r,rsi'  i5  the  contribution  of  various  types  of  schooling  to  the  wider  society, 
whose  quality  it  is  designed  not  only  to  conserve  but  to  it, prove:  outputs 

are  the  additional  benefits  (externalities.)  which  accrue  to  society,  an,,  in- 
puts consist  of  the.  costs,  both  direct  and  indirect,  of  the  schooling.  Second 
is  the  relationship  between  noncy  incom  of  graduates  and  their  incurred  costs 
m acquiring  training.  Comparisons  based  on  this  transformation  function  may 
ke  bifurcated  into  social  and  private  domains.  The  benefits  of  schooling  arc 
m,t  all  confined  within  students,  although  an  important  goal  of  education  is 
to  improve  the  MU  ey  of  those  v.hc  undergo  the  process  to  cepe  with  their 
environment  by  inculcating  socle-cultural  awareness  and' saleable  skills,  the 
consequent  development  of  a sophisticated  economy,  an  . informed  pol..t/,  and 
cultured  society  moans  that  each  community,  be  it  defined  by  geography  or 
values,  gains  from  training  its  young.  And  the  contingencies  of  our  cyberne- 
tic times  mean  that  ultinctcly  the  larger  society  benefits,  tn sough  a who', 

of  spillover  effects  (third-party  receipts). 

Both  school  systems  with  which  this  study  is  concerned  arc  organised  to 

ncist  in  the  delivery  of  a good,  education  to  their  clients,  however  "good" 

; be  defined.  The.  task  here  is  to  identify  and  measure,  the  contribution  

made  by  selected  inputs  to  benefits  of  the  two  typos  of  schooling. 

..  .1.  u tiff'd  to  com-truel  indices  which  enable  the  tc-hu.-vi; 
tv rUi:>;l'oriii:i Lion  i» ppioad.  «..cu  vO  c.n.  t-i  • 
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impact:  of  various  resources  upon  specified  outcomes  to  be  assessed,  and  which 
allow  the  productivity  of  each  system  to  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  these  speci- 
fied inputs  and  outputs. 

An  educational  resource  transformation  function  can  be  represented  in 
a general  form  by  liquation  (1) 

A = f (I,  Bv  B2,  ...  Bn,  Rx,  RV, Rj  (1) 

A is  student  educational  development; 

I is  student  human  capital  brought  to  the 
learning  situation; 

B],  B2,  ...  Bn  are  community  background 
(i  . e. , non-school)  attributes; 

R-p  l^,  Rm  are  school  resources. 

It  is  assumed  that  any  alteration  in  I,  B's  or  R's  will  will  influence 

A,  but  that  the  rate  of  change  of  the  dependent,  variable  due  to  changes  in 

the  independent  variables  will  not  be  at  the  same  rate  indefinitely,  for  the 

law  of  diminishing  returns  may  be  expected  to  operate. 

Student  educational  development  (A)  can  be  attributed  to  the  combined 

effects  of  school  resources  (R) , pupil  resources  (I),  and  community  resources 

(B)  . In  order  to  differentiate  between  school  resource  inputs  per  se  and 
the  influence  of  these  inputs  on  scholastic  growth,  a "school  effect"  con- 
struct (S)  is  generated  to  denote  the  latter.  School  effect  can  be  expressed 
ns  a function  of  the  school  resources  array,  controlling  for  human  capita] 
embodiment  and  out-of-school  learning.  That  is,  S is  the  value  added  to  pu- 
pil educational  development  by  R.  By  analogy,  a "community  effect"  construct 

(C)  is  created  to  distinguish  amounts  of  pupil  and  neighborhood  inputs  (I  and 
B)  from  neighborhood  input  influence.  The  value  added  by  out- of- school  in- 
fluences to  pupil  development  (C)  is  that  part  of  A which  i.s  not  predicted 

by  a combination  of  R's  (that  is,  C * A'  pjS) . 430 
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Cost  Cri teria 

The  value  of  school  resources  invested  in  this  educational  endeavor  can 
he  identified  by  reducing  inputs  to  a common  scale  through  cost- accounting 
procedures.  The  sum  of  the  products  of  amounts  and  prices  of  resources  uti- 
lised is  defined  as  school  expenditure  per  pupil  ($)  • 

The  input-output  relationships  described  thus  far  are  depicted  in  the 

path  model  shown  in  Figure  2. 
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F ami  ly  / nc  i ghb orhood  attributes . 
Student  human  capital. 

School  resource  characteristics . 
"Out- of- school " educational  effects. 
"In-school"  educational  effects. 
Per-pupil  expenditure  on  schooling. 
Student  educational  development. 


Fig. 2. Paths  among  selected  school  inputs  and  outputs. 

Distribut ion  Functions 

' The  "influence  of  particular  characteristics,  say,  social  and  demographic, 
on  the  kind  of  school  resources  and  benefits  clients- receive,  can  be  studied 
by  means  of  what  shall  be  called  distribution  functions. 

Input  transformation  analysis  allows  school  effects  (benefits)  to  be 
defined  in  terms  of  the  contribution  of  specified  resources  to  a particular 
outcome.  Costs  may  be  partialed  among  the  various  resources  purchased.  In 
equalities  in  the  distribution  of  various  inputs  and  outputs  from  a school 
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system  can  be  examined  also,  as  in  Equation  (2),  by  regressing  school  effect, 
community  effect,  and  pcr-pupil  costs  atainst.  a set  of  patron  attributes: 


S) 

C)  = F (Bp  B2,  ...  Bn) 

$) 


(2) 


It  is  postulated,  on  the  basis  of  the  literature  discussed  earlier,  that 
school  inputs  arc  distributed  (deliberately  or  otherwise)  according  to  the 
socio-economic  status  of  patrons.  Since  school  receipts  (outputs,  dollar  bene- 
fits) have  been  conceptually  related  to  inputs  via  transformation  functions, 
then  these  receipts  may  also  be  expected  to  be  distributed  in  the  same  manner 

as  inputs . 

A distribution  model  might  assume  that  receipts  are  spread  around  equally 

within  the  school  system  regardless  of  client  attributes.  An  alternative  model 

might  predict  that  services  are  biased  ilia  favor  of  particular  clients.  In  both 

cases,  however,  it  would  be  expected  that  some  clients  may  receive  more,  and 

others  fewer,  benefits  than  they  actually  prefer  (whatever  the  reason)  , given 

the  reduction  in  local  fiscal  autonomy  induced  by  centralized  resource  allo- 
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cation  mechanisms. 

The  distinction  of  supply  from  demand  in  considering  the  interaction  of 
clients'  socio-economic  attributes  and  their  receipt  of  educational  services, 
is  somewhat  easier  in  the  case  of  public  than  the  Catholic  system.  Indivi- 
dual public  school  constituents  do  not  control  the  flow  of  resources  relevant 
to  this  study;  therefore,  the  services  emanating  from  these  inputs  may  be  con- 
strued as  measures  of  actual  supply  rather  than  desired  supply.  Nevertheless, 


63This  situation  is  more  accentuated  in.  the  public  than  the  parochial 


system. 
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this  supply  may  well  be  biased  .in  favor  of  some  groups  and  against  others, 
for  re e sons  already  explicated.  Given  the  somewhat  greater  ability  of  paro- 
chial school  patrons  to  adjust  their  own  budgets,  a regression  of  school 
services  against  community  socio-economic  variables  may  be  expected  to  yield 
distribution  parameters  more  influenced  by  local  preferences  than  is  the 
case  in  the  public  sector.  However,  policies  of  religious  orders,  which 
supply  teachers  at  well  below  the  market  price,  with  respect  to  the  place- 
ment of  their  personnel  are  very  influential  in  determining  the  distribution 
and  kind  of  resources.  Nevertheless,  the  systemic  structure  of  the  arch- 
diocesah  schools  makes  it  not  unreasonable  to  interpret  differential  inputs 
to  and  outputs  from  individual  schools  as  inequalities  in  supply,  rather  than 
demand,  within  the  parochial  system  as  a whole. 

Sample 

In  1969-70  there  were  some  500  public  and  about  260  Catholic  parochial 
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elementary  schools  serving  the  city  of  Chicago. 

'Hi is  particular  city  is  selected  because: 

1.  It  embodies  the  classic  attributes  of  contemporary  urban  life, 

2.  It  contains  a massive  Catholic  parochial  school  system,  which  caters 
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6 4 only  "standard"  schools  were  included  in  the  universe  to  be  sampled. 
That  is,  schools  designated  as  special  in  any  way  (either  by  receiving  extra- 
ordinary fedora!  funds  or  operating  with  experimental  or  innovative  programs) 
were  excluded.  Restriction  of  the  study  to  one  city  automatically  control, 
many  of  the  elusive  phenomena  which  may  affect  output  across  the  schools. 

For  examule  there  is  a uniform  market  for  personnel  and  materials , and  at  ^ 
least  a modicum  of  commonality  in  policy,  planning,  and  administrative 
t.i.on  among  schools  within  each  system.  However,  just  as  a single  city  sti  / 
removes  some  of  the  most  unmanageable  variables,  the  potential  lac«c  o < - 

nnce  of  particular  school  attributes  may  well  obscure  trends  in, the  ca  a. 

All  information  was  gathered  from  the,. head  office  of  each  system, 

65 j c ' gollons  and  H.  K.  Setfmandt , The  Metropolis.  (New  York:  .Harper 
and  Row,  .196:);  Philip  M.  Hauser, . "The  ConsuTof  I960,"  Scientific;  A^cicmi 
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to  30  percent  of  the  city's  elementary  school  pupils:  thus,  such  a system  is 

ox  no  mean  fiscal  importance  to  the  city,  and  indeed  to  the  state,  in  which 
it  is  situated. 

This  particular  year  was  selected  because  acceptable  output  data  have 
nevfej  before  been  and,  due  to  recent  policy  changes  regarding  evaluation  pro- 
cedures, may  never  again  be  compatible. 

Accounting  for  the  precise  number  of  schools  in  each  system  is  depen- 
dent on  the  categorization  of  "branch"  schools  with  an  "incomplete"  (i.e., 
other  than  k-6  or  K-8)  grade  structure.  Only  traditionally  structured,  single- 
plant schools  were  included  in  the  universe  sampled. 

A modified  cluster  sampling  technique  was  used  to  select  the  schools  to 
be  surveyed.  It  was  not  feasible  to  reduce  tire  choice  of  a particular  samp- 
ling technique  to  a simple  system,  for'  many  considerations  (such  as  sample 
size;  sampling  frame;  survey  objectives)  were  confounded.  It  is  clear  that 
the  universe  to  which  the  research  findings  can  be  generalized  consists  of 
the  Chicago  public  and  parochial  elementary  school  systems  of  1969-70.  How- 
ever, to  the  extent  that  rates  and  kinds  of  change  within  the  public  and 

parochial  sectors  are  predictable,  these  findings  can  be  extrapolated  to  the 
future. 

A statistically  adequate  sample  is  distinguished  from  one  that  depends 
on  unaided  judgement  by  the  element  of  randomness:  with  the  former,  the  dis- 

tribution of  uncertainty  is  known  and  statistical  estimates  can  be  made  of 
the  likely  amount  of  error  in  the  dat:a;  with  the  latter,  all  that  can  be  done 
.i.s  to  make  an  educated  guess  about  how  close  the  sample  results  are  to  the 
real  characteristics  of  the  population,  . 

It. was  decided  to  draw  sen  on  Is  ' fiv.ro  the  universe- on  a disproportionate 
stratified  r&nuom  basis  after'  taking  rice o '-in t of  the  size  of  the  subgroups 

*?  -J  4?  - <j  ♦ CJ  1 
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within  the  sample  t.n-J  of  the  extent  to  which  these  subgroups  would  need  to 
b?  studied.66  The  essential  feature  of  stratified  sampling  is  the  division 
of  the  universe  into  explicit  categories  and  the  independent  selection  of  a 
sub -sample  from  each  stratum.  Two  levels  of  stratification  were  used: 

1.  Location  (Community  Area) 

2.  Affiliation  (Public.  - Parochial). 

Community  structure  constituted  the  sampling  frame.  The  city  is,  by 
tradition,  divided  into  seventy- five  neighborhoods,  all  but  one  (the  downtown 
business  district)  of  which  contain  elemental)'  schools  (both  public  and  paro- 
chial). Each  o?  these  areas  has  assumed  an  integrity— a gestalt- -over  the 
years , so  that  the  city's  ecological  patterns  are  linked  to  these  socio- 
geographic entities.  The.  secondary  stratification  base  (school  affiliation) 

is  self-evident. 

Although  it  seems  intuitively  comet  to  take  the  same  proportion  of 
units  in  each  stratus  within  the  sample  as  exist  in  the  universe,  this  is 
not  always  the  most  efficient  method.  There  are  two  major  reasons  for  dis- 
proportionate stratification:  special  interest  in  particular  groups  which 

might  otherwise  be  too  small  for  adequate  analysis;  and  minimization  of  the 
sampling  error  that  may  be  incurred  by  drawing  on  a very  limited  number  of 

cases.* 

•The-  -parochial  school  sample  Is  made  up  of  one  school  drawn  at  random 
from  each  of  the  seventy-four  viable  areas . The  public  school  sample  con- 
sists of  the  one  or  (wherever  possible)  two  schools  -within  each  area  that 
most  of  the  pupils  in  the  previously  selected  Catholic,  school  wetud  ctao-w. 


^'k'Pie  d*  s tribute  or.  of  relevant  community  tr;iJts  ucio.r..,  t«-c  v'“- 

ta.in.cd  from  lMs’deaogropMc  data  (n  dcs^^tion  oi:  which  is  .provide,  -.cux. 

; 


it  the  parochial  school  were  closed. 0/  An  advantage  of  this  method  is  that 
the  pub  lie- parochial  school  diads  (or  triads)  are  more  likely  to  be  matched 
ii:  respect  to  t.hc.i.r  relationship  to  average  community  area  socio-economic 
attributes  (within- school  indices  were  not  available)  than  would  be  the  case 
if  public  and  Catholic  schools  in  the  Affiliation  stratum  were  drawn  inde- 
pendently. A disadvantage  is  that  because  the  number  of  schools  of  each 
type  varies  from  area  to  area,  ?.  bias  may  be  produced  in  the  data  owing  to 
the  ( alleged j selectivity  of  Catholic  schools.  Given  the  apparently  random 
physical  location  of  parochial  vis-a-vis  public  school  plants  within  areas, 
it  is  submitted  that  this  bias  would  not  be  sufficiently  systematic  to  in- 
duce distorted  findings. 

fhe  seventy- four  parochial  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  public 
schools  examined  here  enroll  about.  30  percent  of.  all  elementary  pupils  in 
Chicago.  This  is  a purposive  sample,  more  concerned  with  capturing  the  range 
of  variability  in  community  characteristics  than  with  being  a microcosm  of 
the  city's  two  main  school  systems.  Nevertheless,  it  is  instructive  to  com- 
pare sample  with  universe  parameters.  Note  in  Table  1,  the  similarity  in 
measures  of  central  tendency  and  dispersion  between  the  achievement  of  both 
samples,  despite  the  superior  showing  of  the  parochial  sector  as  a whole. 

It  can  be  inferred  that  . this  phenomenon  (the  greater  similarity  of  the  sam- 
ples than  of  the  universes)  is  due  to  the  different  "densities"  of  the  two 
types  of  schooling  in  various  community  areas:  that  is,  there,  are  rela- 

tively fewer  Catholic  than  government,  schools  in  low  status  neighborhoods; 


67)5i. 


by  comparing  parish  boundaries  with/-  school  feeder  areas . 1 he  2:1 

j.atio  .in  fdvoi  of  public  schools  was  in-keejiing  with  the  proportion  of  pub- 
lic to  parochial  schools  eligible  for  selection  (500:260). 
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therefore,  in  live  universe,  the  median  performance  level  of  the  parochial 
schools,  is  lusher  than  the  public  schools  owing- to  the  known  influence  of 
home  background  or.  achievement.  Even  this  crude  approximation  of  control- 
ling for  neighborhood  effects  begins  to  dispel  the  lore  that  Chicago  public 
schools  are  per  so  inferior  scholastically  to  their  parochial  counterparts. 

TABU:  1 

SAMPLE  AND  SYSTEM- WIDE  ACHIEVEMENT,  MATCHED 
ON  NEIGHBORHOOD  CliMiACTEIUSTICS 


■3 


$ 


Reading 

Grade  3 
Grade  6 

Math 

Grade  3 
Grade  6 


; ’•.a.ycrv' 

Pub  li 

c 

Parochia 1 

1 In  i v Pi's  & 

Sample 

Universe 

Sample 

cdi.on 

Median 

Gooff.  Var. 

Median 

Median  C 

oeff.  Var. 

3.4 

3.7 

. 14 

3.8 

3.6 

.13 

5.1 

6. 5 

.17 

6.9 

6 . 6 

. 12 

3.  S 

3.8 

.14 

3.8 

3.7 

.13 

5.8 

6 . 6 

.13 

6.5 

6.3 

.13 

a 


Outputs : Achievement 


k — 


Model  Specification 


It  is  assumed  that  general  elementary  schooling  is  a device  for  improv- 
ing the  cognitive,  affective,  and  psychomotor  competencies  of  those  pupils 
who  attend.  Despite  avowed  differences  in  philosophies  and  goal  priorities 
gc tween  the  public  and  Catholic  school  systems,  one  paramount  educational 
objective  on  which  school  officials,  patrons  of  both  systems,  and  the  general 
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citizenry  all  concur  is  the  development  of  basic  cognitive  skills  necessary 

68 

to  conduct  a satisfying  life. 

One  approach  to  the  measurement  of  cognitive  outputs  is  by  means  of 
relative  performance  in  tests  designed  to  assess  the  acquisition  of  such 
skills.  Indubitably,  two  fundamental  areas  of  the  cognitive  domain  are  read- 
ing and  arithmetic.  Doth  school  systems  use  nationally  normed  achievement 
CiO 

tests.  For  the  purposes  of  this  investigation,  aggregated  "paragraph  mean- 
ing" and  "arithmetical  computation"  scores  of  the  1969-70  sixth  and  third 
70 

grade  cohorts  constitute  the  operational  definitions  of  educational  outcome 
at  three  percentile  levels  of  performance  (P75,  P.50,  P25)  for  each  school  in 
the  sample. 

Grg  Read:  reading  scores 

(g  - 3rd  grade,  6th  grade) 

Grg  Math:  arithmetic  scores 

There  are  obvious  shortcomings  to  this  procedure.  Other  important  and 
measurable  outputs,  both  cognitive  and  affective,  short-  and  long-run,  are 
ignored.  Tire  association  of  particular  scores  with  individual  pupil  and 
teacher  attributes  is  impracticable.  Measurement  of  change  is  exceedingly 


68See  Benjamin  J.  Hodgkins  and  James  L.  Morris  on,  "Tire  Changing  Role  of 
Catholic  Education  America:  A Sociological  Analysis" (American  Sociological 

Association  meeting,  Washington,  D.  C.  1970). 


69 

Public  Schools:  Metropolitan  Achievement  Tests.  Catholic  Schools: 

California  Achievement  Battery.  (Norms  are  equated  for  both  instruments.) 


70 

Follow  up  scores  on  a given  cohort  arc  not  available.  Third  and 
sixth  grades  are  the  respective-  lower  and  upper  limits  of  usable  scores,  as 
testing  is  not  conducted  below  the  third  in  the  public  schools,  many  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  arc  composites  made  up  of  pupils  from  schools  which  termi- 
nate. at  sixth  grade-,  and  there  is  a marked  transfer  from  the  parochial  to 
the  public  sector  prior  to  third  and  after  sixth  grade. 
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tricky75  especially  when  assumptions  have  to  be  made  about  the  similarity  of 
cohorts  over  a three-year  time  interval.72  Although  viability  of  the  change 
(gain)  construct  does  not  depend  upon  measuring  an  identical  phenomenon  on 
each  occasion,  a problem  arises  from  the  forced  conceptual  choice  that  the 
researcher  has  to  make  between  measuring  change  on  the  one  hand  rn  a purely 
objective  fashion,  such  as  taking  score  differences,  which  leads  to  trouble 
in  assessing  its  impact  on  the  subjects  concerned,  and  on  the  other  hand  mea- 
suring change  in  a subjective  manner  that  has  no  underlying  physical  dimen- 
sion. Controlling  for  differences  on  antecedent  variables  at  least  blunts 
the  horns  of  this  dilemma  and  makes  it  possible  to  compare  raw  score  payoffs 
with  residual  change  criteria. 

Factor  analyses73  permitted  the  identification  of  a hierarchical  order 
of  commonality  among  percentile  scores,  between  grade  levels,  and  then  be- 
tween curriculum  subjects.  It  follows  that  raw  criterion  measures  can  be 
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71Both  raw  and  residual  change  were  experimented  with.  We. .were  in- 
terested in  the  question  of  whether  or  not  Chicago  elementary  pupils 

differently  depending  on  the  school  system  they  patronize,  as  wel  a 

ferentiy  ucpen  g they  have  and  resources  already  embodied  in 

SL  T^untanglfthL  web  of  interdependencies,  it  was  necessary  to  par- 
tial* out  the  effects  of  particular  variables  while  allowing  othe£s  t° 
operate- -hence  the  use  of  •■adjusted"  (residual)  change  scores.  5ee  Carl 
n •*  »icr.™rv  Pptq i t i r r Di lemmas  in  the  Measurement  of  Change,  in  cnesce 
?,er“!eJ:  !r  oCr”firfn  iSrin*  Change  (Madison:  University  of  Wiscon- 

sin  19«);  Si  G.  "ronbadt  and  L.  hurby,  "How  Should  We  Measure  Change-Or 
Should  We?,"  Psychological  Bulletin,  74  (1970),  68-80. 

72Comoarison  of  a partial  third- grade  school  cohort  in  over  a three- 
• frm  fiftv-two  uarochial  schools- -twenty-seven  of  which  were  not 
™eril  “for wL  eh  t?«  feries  data  are  available)  revealed  ^constancy 
In  performance . * Median  scores  for  1967,  1968,  and  1969  are  ^.  ^.  and 
3? 6^ (respectively) for  reading;  and  3.8,  3,7,  and  3.7  (respectively)  for 

math. 

73Serial  and  cascaded  matrices  cf  unrotated,  rotated  and  extended  fac- 
tors appear  in  Tables  32  through  35.  n|,|, 
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represented  by  combining  the  three  percentile  scores74  within  grade  and  sub 
ject . 


Status:  Socio-economic  factors 

The  relationship  between  educational  inputs  and  outputs  is  complicated 
by  exogenous  influences— socio-ccononic  variables-wluch  are  known  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  pupil  "resourceness,”  and  may  be  determinative  of  the  quality  of 
other  inputs.  While  it  is  not  feasible  to  gauge  broad  societal  effects,  it 

is  practicable  to  measure  narrower  proxies. 

The  status  variables  are  based  on  a 1968  update  of  1960  U.S.  Census 
material  for  the  Chicago  S.M.S.A.  by  community  area.75  Because  schools  do  not 
compile  files  on  the  socio-economic  backgrounds  of  pupils'  families,  there 
is  no  option  but  to  generalize  neighborhood  characteristics  to  schools. 


74. 


•'A  combined  score  was  preferable  to  a single  score  (say,  the  median) 
for  non-normalities  in  the  overall  distributions  taken  into  account  by  the 

former. 


75. 


-Updating  is  conducted  by  the  Hospital  Planning  Council  for  the  City 
of  Chicago  and  by  the  Real  Estate  Research  Corporation,  fee,  for  example, 
geai*1  Estate  Research  Corporation  "A  Report  to  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education, 

1968." 


76. 


SAnd  given  the  current  fervor  about  individual  rights  to  privacy,  there 
is  little  chance  of  obtaining  it  on  a large  scale. 

77It  was  pointed  out  earlier  that,  as  far  as  is  known,  inner-city  paro- 
chial and  public  elementary  school  patrons  do  not  differ  on  global  socio- 
. j-  although  there  is  evidence  that  on  a state  level,  for  e 

Mnrere^and  secoidaiy  schooling  combined.  Catholic  school  constituents  tend 
re  beremewhat  wealthier.  But  there  may  be  covert  ^^n^d’diaferrorsin 

app lying^ave rage'eonanuni ty*^ characteristics  to' particular  schools s are fandom 

Further^  differences  between  whole  community  and  school  P«r°n  «tributes  i 
otno  concern  here,  since  it  is  argued  that  arearatherth^schoolchar^^ 

• o i.  iihot  affpct*;  the  distribution  of  school  receipts,  a pup  & 
ratability  index  (defined  later,)  is  specified  to  pick  up  home  influence  on 

educational  outcomes.  m _ 

It  should  also  be  observed  that  this^model  does  not  a e acc 


1 
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The  selected  neighborhood  status  attributes  of  each  community  area  which  might 
logically  influence  the  distribution  of  school  receipts  within  both  systems 

are  (see  Tables  26  and  27): 

Income:  median  family  income  in  quintiles  (general  S.E.S. 

index:  1 = Poor;  5 = Wealthy) 

White  %:  percent  white  adults  in  population  (racial  index) 

Priv  Sch  %:  percent  children  in  parochial  schools  (private- 

demand  index) . 

Ability  factor 

Although  the  nuclear  question  of  this  study  concerns  the  comparative 
distribution  of  school  receipts,  not  the  discovery  of  definitive  production 
functions,  it  is  nonetheless  necessary  to  account  for  non-school  influences 
on  educational  development  if  the  portion  of  learning  attributed  to  school 
effects  is  to  be  isolated. 

What  pupil  characteristics  that  are  independent  of  schooling  could 
affect  scholastic  performance?  And  of  these,  which  might  logically  explain 
most  of  the  variance  unabsorbed  by  school  resources?  The  heuristic  choice 
was  a school-beginner  general  ability  test 


78 
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problem  of  lagged  relationships:  valid  lag  structures  are  exceedingly  com- 

Dlex  and  longitudinal  data  were  not  available.  The  comparative  thrust  of 
the  investigation  should  not  be  impaired  however,  as  any  bias  so  incurred  can 
be  expected  to  affect  data  from  both  systems  equally. 

78Public  schools:  Kuhlmann-  Anders  on  Intelligence  Test  administered  in 

the  latter  half  of  first  grade. 

Catholic  schools:  Otis-Lennon  Mental  Maturity  Test  administered  early 

in  second  grade. 

Reference  norms  permit  the  test-Sdores  to  be  compared.  The  amount  of 
"school  influence"  absoibed  by  each  index  was  deemed  equivalent,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  there  were  only  a couple  of  school-months  time,  differenc 

administration  of  the  tests.  44J 
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I.Q.:  learning  aptitude. 

Such  an  index  is  conceptually  more  appropriate  than  a parental  or  neighbor- 
hood income/occupation/education  measure,  and  it  was  postulated  that  an  I.Q. 
test  administered  before  a pupil  has  had  much  formal  schooling  captures  pre- 
school experiences  and  skills  that  are  relevant  to  coping  with  what  goes  on 
in  the  classroom. 

Hence,  the  stock  of  human  capital  brought  to  the  schooling  situation  is 
represented  by  a general  ability  measure.  Only  median  scores  could  be  obtained 
from  parochial  schools.  Although  test  results  were  available  at  three  percen- 
tile points  (P75,  P50,  P25)  for  schools  in  the  public  sector,  the  high  inter- 
correlations among  the  three  scores,  together  with  the  superior  association 
of  the  median  score  with  £he  payoff  variables,79  led  to  the  use  of  only  the 
median  I.Q.  sampling  point  for  public  schools  also. 

Inputs:  Human  and  process 

Theoretically,  the  measurement  of  inputs  for  a productivity  study  should 
include  "land,  labor,  and  capital."  Practically,  the  school  resource  inputs 
analysed  are  those  which  may  conceivably  affect  output,  on  which  data  are 
available,  and  which  are  transferable  from  school  to  school  (i.e.,  for  which 
alternative  allocative  patterns  are  feasible).89 


Sequential  cohorts  are  seen  to  be  of  similar  ability  (in  the  short  run 
Aiar*rwUfar  “ the  0ne  jUndred  and  thirty- two  public  and  fifty- four  paro-’ 
fii«  cradc  1 orein°?Qa«n  a°?o^1Ch  time  Series  data  a«  available.  Median 

airwf^f»Qpaiochial)and  10S-9  “d  106  2 <for  a"d  ™-7 


79 


See  Tables  26  and  28. 


80. 
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. ™ese  criteria  eliminated  variables  such  as  cafeteria  usage  (logically  , 
and  empirically  unrelated  per  se  to  performance),  library  book  circulation 
rate  (data  not  available) , and  age  of  value.^of  buildings  and  equipment  (physi- 
ca  y fixed  and  therefore  not  easily  amenable£to  manipulation  by  policy  changes. 
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For  both  public  and  parochial  systems,  the  following  "teacher"  variables 


were  selected  for  examination  (see  Tables  28  and  29): 

QualFac  % MA:  Faculty  qualifications— the  percentage  of  faculty  with 


a master’s  degree  or  better.  It  is  proposed  that  aca- 
demic. training  is  positively  associated  with  teaching 
competence  through  self-concept,  intrinsic  motivation, 
and  knowledge  base. 

Faculty  experience- -a  four  variable  frequency  distribu- 
tion of  the  teaching  experience,  in  years,  of  all  staff 
members  (%<1;  % 1-5;  % 6-14;  % 15+) . The  literature81 
and  common  sense  suggest  that  there  exists  a relation- 
ship between  experience  and  competence,  although  its 
specification  is  murky. 


general  organizational  administration.  The  hypothesis 
about  effect  is  that  this  input  is  associated  positive- 
ly with  increases  in  school  output  (within  the  parameters 
observed)  due  to  concomitant  organizational  efficien- 


Fac  Auxil  % : Auxiliary  teachers-- the  percentage  of  faculty  who  are 


library,  adjustment,  physical  education,  master,  and 
special  service  teachers.  The  expertise  and  potential 
for  enrichment  of  this  assemblage  is  expected  to  be 
positively  related  to  school  output. 


Ratio  PupFac:  Pupil/faculty  ratio--the  number  of  students  in  the  school 


divided  by  the  number  of  general  classroom  teachers. 
This  index  reveals  something  about  average  class  size 
and  plant  density,  and  increase  in  it  is,  by  tradition, 
expected  to  have  an  adverse  effect  on  achievement. 


SchSiz  @ 10  : School  scale- -pupil  membership  of  the  school  in  units  of 


ten.  This  will  allow  some  determination  about  scale 


The  process,  or  "school,"  variables  to  be  examined  are: 

Fac  Admin  % : Administrators--the  percentage  of  faculty  engaged  in 


cies. 


in  the  short  run).  If,  however,  the  condition  and/or  type  of  fixed  plant  were 
measured  and  found  to  have  an  effect  per  se  on  output,  then  future  physical 
planning  could  be  more  enlightened,  and  perhaps  children  could  be  even  bused 
to  particular  schools. 


in  the  short  run) . 


81For  example,  Henry  M.  Levin .'Recruiting  Teachers  for  Large-City  Schools 
(Washington,  D.C.:  The  Brookings  Institution,  1968)7“ 


: The  Brookings  Institution,  1968) 
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effects  of  average  variable  (as  opposed  to  fixed)  costs 
on  output,  and  about  the  cognitive  and  (implied) 
affective  spin-offs  of  different  school  sizes.  ** 


An  aggregated  index  of  resource  input  in  dollar  terms  was  constructed: 

$ Per  Pupil  : Current  per-pupil  staffing  cost— classroom  and  auxiliary 

H professional  services  were  costed  for  each  school,  and 

in  the  parochial  sector  were  adjusted  to  incorporate  the 
contributed  services  (opportunity  costs)  of  religious  and 
voluntary  professional  personnel  by  marking  up  the  va  ue 
of  their  stipends  and  support  to  equal  the  mean  salary 
for  lay  faculty  with  equivalent  qualifications  and  ex- 
perience, on  a school-by-school  basis. 


Two  other  variables. 


des  crib  able  as  "background- inputs"  combinations,  are 


Pup  N White  %: 


Nonwhite  pupils—the  percentage  of  non-Caucasian  pupils 
in  the  school.  This  index  is  expected  to  correlate 
highly  with  neighborhood  variables. 


Far.  N White  %: 


Nonwhite  faculty--the  percentage  of  non-Caucasian  facul- 
ty in  the  school.  This  variable  may  interact  with  pupil 
racial  composition  in  affecting  output. 


For  the  parochial  schools,  data  were  also  gathered  on. 


ParPup  % N Cath*. 


Non-Catholic  enrollment- -the  percentage  of  parochial 
school  pupils  are  non-Catholic.  These  observations 
partially  indicate  neighborhood  tastes  for  public  school- 
ing. 


ParFac  % Rel:  Religious  teachers-- the  percentage  of  parochial  school 

faculty  who  are  "religious,"  as  opposed  to  lay,  per- 
sonnel. It  is  expected  that,  ceteris  paribus  , pupils 
attending  schools  staffed  predominantly  by  religious 
faculty  may  out-perform  those  pupils  taught  mainly  by 
laymen,  due  to  the  presumed  additional  commitment,  time 
and  skills  of  religious  personnel. 


82The  research  evidence  on  scale  effects  is  confusing.  See  M.  Conrad 
and  K.  Griffith,  "Organizational  Character  of  Education:  Facility  Planning 

and  Business  Management.”  Review  of  Educat^onalR^earch,  WOav,  4 (October 
1964)  474-76:  Roger  Barker  and  Paul  Gump,  Big  School,  Small  School  ( «. 

Stanford  University  Press,  1964);  H.  Thomas  Janes  and  Henry  M.  Levin  pa  - 
cing Community  Schools,"  in  Henry  M.  Levin,  ed.  , ^mnunity,  ContxolofS^rols 
(Washington,  D.C.:  The  Brookings  Institution,  1970);  Douglas  H.  Heath,  S 

dent  Alienation  and  School,"  School  Review,  78,  4 (August  19/0),  4J9  514. 
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Factor  analysis  of  these  input  and  process  variables  led  to  the  decision 

, 83 

to  represent  the  "teacher*'  construct  for  both  systems  by  two  data  sets: 


Exp.  Long  % : Percent  teachers  with  15+  years  experience. 
QualLac  % MA:  Percent  teachers  with  master's  degree  or  better. 


TABLE  2 

CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  "TEACHER"  VARIABLES 


Variables 

QualFac  % MA 

Exp.  Long  % 

Public 

Parochial 

.591 

.111 

Process  or  "organization"  effects  are  gauged  from  the  contributions  of 
four  variables. 

SchSiz  @ 10  : Pupil  enrollment  in  units  of  10. 

Ratio  PupFac:  Pupil/faculty  ratio. 

Percent  administrators. 

Percent  specialists. 


Fac  Admin 


Fac  Auxi 1 % 


Efforts  were  made  to  stabilize  the  variance  of  several  sets  of  obser- 
84  . 


vations,  since  the  analytic  technique  of  regression  analysis  assumes  a con- 
stant variance.  Stabilization  was  obtained  for  several  non-normally  distri- 
buted variables , notably  Ratio  PupFac  and  $ Per  Pupil,  using  the  angular 


^Note  the  high  factor  loadings  on  these  conceptually  discrete  variables 
in  Tables  34  and  35. 

84. 


■'By  methods  described  in  K.  A.  Brownlee,  Statistical  Theory  and 
Methodology  in  Science  and  Engineering  (New  York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  1967)  . 
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(arcsin),  square-root,  and  reciprocal  transformations,  but  they  yielded  no 


significant  improvement  to  the  regression  analyses.  Because  of  the  problema- 
tic interpretations  of  transformed  data,  it  was  decided  to  proceed  with  the 


raw  measui-ements. 

i 


TABLE  3 

CORRELATIONS  AMONG  "ORGANIZATION"  VARIABLES 


Variables 

SchSiz  @ 10 

Ratio  PupFac 

Fac  Admin  % 

Public  Parochial 

Public 

Parochial 

Public  Parochial 

SchSiz  @ 10 
Ratio  PupFac 
Fac  Admin  % 
Fac  Auxil  % 

.328  .459 

-.337  -.420 

-.210  -.264 

-.084 

.115 

-.010 

.162 

.171  .220 

The  variables  finally  specified  for  inclusion  in  the  models  were  as  j 

85 

follows: 

Criterion  Variables  j 

Achievement  \ 


Reading 

Math 

■R  6 

M 6 

sixth  grade  scores 

R 6-3- 

M 6-3 

raw  change  scores 

R 6.3 

M 6.3 

residual  change  scores 

Expenditure 

$ 

$ Per  Pupil 

^Graphs  of  each  input  plotted  against  various  outputs  criteria  for  the 
two  systems  showed  that  the  data  could  be  adequately  represented  by  the  gene- 
ral linear  hypothesis.  - •' 


■H 
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Status  Variables 

Income 
White  % 
Paroch  Sch  % 

Human  Capital  Embodiment  in  Pupils 

P I.Q. 


Neiglib  orhcod 


N 

N, 


N. 


Inputs 


Teacher 


Exp.  Long 


% 


l2 

Organization 

°i 

°2 

0, 


QualFac  % MA 


SchSiz  @ 10 
Ratio  PupFac 
Fac  Admin  % 
Fac  Auxil  % 


When  combined  according  to  the  schema  presented  previously  in  Equation 
1,  these  constructs  constituted  the  educational  process  model  which  under- 
lies the  empirical  phase  of  the  study. 


CHAPTER  IV 


FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


Description  of  Sample 


General 

Studying  the  data  sets  used  in  the  analysis  provides  some  clues  to  possi- 
ble linkages  among  the  clusters  of  variables  defined  substantively  in  Table  4. 
Statistical  descriptions  of  the  observations  are  presented  in  Tables  28  and 
29  (Appendix),  some  of  which  are  abstracted  in  Table  5. 

When  public  and  parochial  schools  are  matched  on  geographic  location 

* 

(and  hence  social- demographic  concomitants),  the  indices  that  constitute  the 

basis  of  our  criterion  variable--academic  performance--are  quite  similar. 

And  when  locale  is  controlled  for,  the  pupi  ls  of  each  system  are  similar  in 

general  ability.  Both  these  findings  are  contrary  to  the  widely-held  beliefs 

86 

that  parochial  schools  are  more  selective  and  produce  superior  achievement. 
Neighborhood  factors  are  a priori  the  same  for  both  sectors.  The  public 
schools,  compared  with  their  parochial  counterparts,  have  a larger  percentage 
of  inexperienced  teachers  (but  fewer  in  the  moderately  experienced  category) 
and  twice  the  number  of  those  with  advanced  academic  qualifications  as  well  as 


Popular  opinion  is  that  the  ablest  pupils  are  "creamed  off"  from  the 
public  into  the  parochial  sector  and  arc  replaced  with  problem  cases,  thereby 
distorting  the  allocation  of  human  capital  stock  between  the  two  systems.  Some 
of  the  reasons  for  this  misconception  arc  a desire  to  protect  public  schools 
from  criticism,  a confusion  of  parochial  with  elite  private  "prep"  schools, 
and  a misunderstanding  of  the  relative  achievement  levels  of  the  public  and 
Catholic  systems. 
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TABU:  A 

GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS  USED  IN  TABLES 
SCHOOL  IS  THE  UNIT  OF  ANALYSIS 


Achievement 

Criterion  Variables 
(*  denotes  residuals) 

GR3  Rend  P7S 

Grade  3 Reading  Score  at  the  75th  Percentile 

GR6  Math  F50 

Grade  6 Math  Score  at  the  SOth  Percentile  (Median 

R 3 

Grade  3 Reading  Scores  combined  (i.e.:  Mean  of  P75,  50 

and  25) 

M Gain 

Math  Gain  Score  between  3rd  and  6th  grades 

R6.3* 

Grade  6 Reading  Score  adjusted  for  level  of  3rd  Grade 
Performance 

R6.3.P.* 

R6.3a  adjusted  for  level  of  general  ability 

R6.  3.P.T.* 

R6.3.P  adjusted  for  type  of  teacher  resources 

R6.  3.P.T.O.* 

R6.3.P.T  adjusted  for  type  of  school  organization 

R6.  3+P+T+O* 

Grade  6 Reading  Score  adjusted  for  joint  effects  of  3.P, 
T,  and  0 

R6. 3.P+T+0* 

R6.3  adjusted  for  joint  effects  of  PjT,  and  0 

School  Effect.  (S) 

(6. 3. P)-(6. 3 . P.T+0)  : that  part  of  reading  achievement 

attributable  to  the  influence  of  school  (T,0)  resources 

Conununity  Effect  (C) 

(6.3.T+0)  - (6. 3.T+0.P) : that  part  of  reading  achievement, 

attributable  to  the  influence  of  non-school  (P)  resources 

Expenditure 

. •'  ■ ' • . ;;  ■ • 

$ Per  Pupil 

Dollars  per  pupil  spent  on  instruction  (i.e. : salaries 

of  personnel  engaged  In  teaching- -not  overhead  costs) 

$.T* 

$ Per  Pup  adjusted  for  type  of  teacher  resources 

$.0* 

$ Per  Pup  adjusted  for  type  of  school  organization 
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TABLE  4 (Continued) 


Neighborhood 

Status  Variables 

Income 

CNj) 

Median  family  income  of  the  school's  community 
(quintile  ranges:  1 = $3800  - $6100,  5 = $13100 

$15400 

White  % 

(n2) 

Percentage  of  community  that  is  white 

Paroch  Sch  % 

C%) 

Percentage  of  community  attending  parochial  schools 

A 

Pupils 

/ \ 

/ 

Pup  N White  % 

Percentage  of  pupils  thf/t  is  non-white 

ParPup  % N Cath 

Percentage  of  parochial  pupils  that  is  non-Catholic 

Human  Capital 

/ 

I.Q.  P75 

I.Q.  at  the  75^h  percentile 

/ - ■ 

I.Q. 

(P) 

Median  I.Q./ 

Teacher 

v ' . • / ' ' 

/ Inputs 

/ 

Exp.  %<1  Yr 

• / 

Percent  of  faculty  with  less  than  1 year  teaching 

Exp.  % >5  Yr 

/ 4i  , ’ t • . 

/Percent  of  faculty  with  1-5  years  of  teaching 

Exp.  % 6-14  Yr 

■ : 

Percent  of  faculty  with  6-14  years  of  teaching 

Exp.  Long  % 

(T/j 

Percentage  of  faculty  with  15(+)  years  of  experience 

QualFac  % MA 

(T2) 

Percentage  of  faculty  with  Masters'  degrees 

Fac  N White  % 

..."  r • 

Per  cent  of  faculty  that  is  non-white 

ParFac  % Pel  Percent  of  parochial  faculty  that  is  "religious*' 


j w wr  - ##  \'rra'* ^ 
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TABLE  4 (Continued) 


■acssss — rr 

Organization 

Inputs 

SchSiz  § 10 

C°i> 

Pupil  enrollment  in  units  of  ten 

Ratio  PupFac 

Co2) 

Pupil/classroom- teacher  ratio 

Fac  Admin  % 

(Oj) 

Percentage  of  faculty  involved 

in  administration 

Fac  Auxil  % 

(04) 

Percentage  of  faculty  assigned 

to  specialist  roles 

87 

of  those  who  are  non-white.  Parochial  schools  have  lower  pupil  enrollments, 
and,  partly  owing  to  smaller  auxiliary  staffing  structures,  per  pupil  in- 
structional costs  are  considerably  less  even  after  adjusting  for  the  contri- 

88 

buted  services  of  religious  personnels  Pupil- teacher  ratios  are  much  the 

same  for  both  systems.  The  slightly  larger  proportion  of  parochial  faculty, 
on  average,  assigned  to  administrative  duties  is  obviously  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  size  of  the  administrative  structure  of  conventional  elementary 
schools  is  essentially  fixed.  In  this  respect  there  is  an  economy  of  size 
operating  in  favor  of  the  public  schools.  Whether  or  not  this  economy  is  a 
productive  one  remains  to  be  demonstrated. 


87 

The  higher  salary  structure  for  public  school  teachers  is  attractive 
to  young  college  graduates,  for  whom  the  attrition  rate  is  high  after  the  first 
couple  of  years  (for  personal  reasons,  like  marriage;  and  professional  reasons, 
like  distaste) . Until  fairly  recent  times  there  was  less  emphasis  in  the  Catho- 
lic schools  on  scholastic  performance,  and  advanced  academic  credentials  were 
not  highly  prized  in  teachers.  The  higher  proportion  of  experienced  teachers 
in  parochial  schools  is  in  large  measure  due  to  the  life-time  concomitant  of 
religious  order  teachers  who  are  mainly  white  and  are  often  assigned  to  impro- 
verished  areas  where  lay  teachers  are  mostly  black. 

88 

No  doubt  there  are  other  opportunity-cost  considerations  including  the 
roughly  30  per  cent  higher  salary  schedule  of  the  public  sector.  School  board 
and  union- inspired  teacher  "screening"  phenomena  (such  as  required  college  hours 
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TABLE  5 

PUBLIC  AND  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS 


Variable 

Public 

Parochial 

Mean 

Coeff.  Var. 

Mean 

Coeff.  Var. 

R6 

6.5 

.17 

6.6 

.12 

M6 

6.6 

.13 

6.3 

.13 

R6-  3 

2.8 

.22 

3.0 

.19 

M6-3 

2.8 

.20 

2.6 

.28 

l.Q. 

106.0 

.05 

104.5 

.06 

Exp . Long . % 

34.2 

.62 

33.2 

.50 

QualFac  % MA 

22.7 

.56 

10.8 

.79 

SchSiz  6 10 

87.7 

.49 

55.4 

.51 

Ratio  PupFac 

33.8 

.07 

32.5 

.15 

Fac.  Admin.  % 

4.4 

.36 

5.6 

.41 

Fac.  Auxil.  % 

13.6 

.21 

8.8 

.81 

$ Per  Pupil 

436.2 

i 

.17 

260.7 

.21 

Each  of  sixty- three  community  areas  is  represented  in  the  data  by  a 
triad  of  schools  (two  public  and  one  parochial)  and  Table  6 contrasts  levels 
of  public  and  parochial  inputs  and  outputs  within  these  areas.  Credence  is 
given  to  the  tentative  inference  that,  after  holding  community  effects  con- 
stant, there  is  consistently  more  ''school  resourceness"  in  the  government  than 
in  the  Catholic  sector,  while  pupil  human  capital  and  educational  outcomes  are 
similar  for  both  systems. 

The  bivariate  relationships  set  out  in  Tables  28  and  29  (Appendix)  and 
excerpted  in  Table  7,  point  up  potential  differences  between  the  public  and 
parochial  sectors  in  the  strength  and  direction  of  association  among  variables. 


P 


of  professional  training)  confound  further  compensatory  calculations,  since 
the  returns  from  taking  courses  in  education  would  have  to  be  offset  against 
the  psychic  returns  from  working  in  a parochial  school. 


J52. 
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Note  the  discrepancies  between  the  two  systems  in  the  correlations  between 
inputs  and  straight  sixth  grade  performance.  These  differences  are  markedly 
reduced  when  initial  differences  are  taken  into  account.  Of  course,  many  of 
these  relationships  may  be  indirect,  and  further  analysis  will  clarify  this. 

.r 

However,  simple  correlations  do  provide  an  orientation  for  subsequent  empiri- 
cal mapping. 

Stratification 

Breakdowns  of  the  previously  discussed  univariate  statistics  into  median 
neighborhood  family  income  and  racial  composition  are  presented  in  Table  8. 

These  are  categories  which,  because  of  known  linkages  between  status  and  power, 
might  conceivably  affect  the  allocation  of  resources. 

The  income  cross-  tabulation  was  developed  as  follows:  Wealthy  (>$10,00), 

Middle  ($8,500-$10,800)  , Poor  (<$8,500).  It  can  be  seen  that,  for  each  sys- 
tem, pupil  performance  and  ability  decline  as  family /community  financial  re- 
sources diminish.  Pupils  in  wealthy  area  public  schools  out-perform  their 
Catholic  school  peers,  but  the  opposite  holds  for  schools  in  impoverished 
areas.  Teachers  of  long  experience  and  with  superior  qualifications  tend  to 

89 

be  found  more  in  wealthy  area  public,  than  in  wealthy  area  parochial  schools. 

Observations  of  communities  of  differing  racial  composition  indicate 
that  the  same  trends  hold  as  for  the  income  breakdown.  This  is  to  be  expected 
since  community  wealth  arid  racial  characteristics  are  positively  associated. 
Neighborhoods  were  pooled  into  three  categories  according  to  their  percentages 


89This  difference  may  be  partially  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  reli- 
gious orders  staff  the  less  affluent  neighborhood  schools  to  a proportionately 
greater  extent  than  they  do  schools  in  wealthy  locales;  and  religious  teachers 
have,  on  average,  more  years  on  the  job  and  higher  academic  certification  than 
lay  teachers  who  have  only  recently  been  employed  in  large  numbers  in  parochial 

schools. 
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Public  school  index  significantly  lower  than  parochial  school  index. 
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TABLE  7 

CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN . INPUTS  AND  SELECTED  OUTPUTS 


System 


Variable 
I.Q. 

Exp . Long 
Qual . Fac.  % MA 
SchSiz  -3  10 
Ratio  PupFac 
Fac.  Admin.  % 
Fac.  Auxil.  % 


0, 

'O 


R6 

82 

70 

42 

-40 

11 

21 

05 


Public 


R6 . 
22 
26 
16 
-09 
15 
23 
12 


R6.3.P 

00 

13 

07 

-01 

12 

21 

10 


R6 

79 

11 

■05 

47 

36 

-31 

-23 


Parochial 


R6.3 

23 

-06 

04 

09 

16 

-01 

04 


R6.3.P 

00 

-09 

06 

-02 

08 

07 

10 


of  non-white  residents ’ Mainly  White  (<30%),  Mixed  Race  (30%  - 79%),  Mainly 
Non-white  (>79%) . 

Another  crossbreak  analysis  was  conducted  on  the  criterion  variable  it- 
self, scholastic  achievement,  to  uncover  obvious  trends  between  input  quanti- 


ties and  level  of  output.  Schools  whose  average  sixth  grade  pupil  performance 
was  better  than  75  percent  of  the  schools  in  their  respective  samples  were 
classified  "high  performance,"  those  who  fell  in  the  bottom  25  percent  were 
designated  "low  performance,"  and  the  remainder  were  labelled  "medium  perform- 
ance." Table  9 (composed  from  Tables  30  and  31  in  the  Appendix)  confirms  the 

relationships  sketched  out  in  the  previous  presentations.  The  academically  , 

■1 

"best"  public  schools  are  in  the  wealthy  areas,  enroll  "bright"  pupils,  and 


attract  experienced  and  qualified  teachers.  However,  even  though  the  "worst"; 

parochial  schools  are  in  impoverished;  non-white  areas,  it  is  in  these  schools 

••  ■ • ■ "<  ■ 
that  the  largest  proportion  of  teachers  are  assigned  to  auxiliary  (e.g.,  ; 

specialist  instructor,  counsellor)  rolesj;' and' that  the  pupil- classroom  teacher 


ratio  is  lowest.  Apparently  the  Catholic  system  is  trying,  to  cater  in  a .spe-J 


cia.l  wav  to  its  disadvantaged  clients.' extent  to  which  additional  -school 


SELECTED  VARIABLES  BY  NEIGHBORHOOD,  RACE, 
AND  SCHOOL  AFFILIATION 


Statistic 

Variable  Name 

Weal 

Public 

N=14 

Minimum 

3.80 

Mean 

R 3 

4.32 

Maximum 

4.77 

Minimum 

7.37 

Mean 

R 6 

8.13 

Maxi,  mum 

9.13 

Mini,  mum 

107.00 

Mean 

I.Q. 

111.86 

Maximum 

118.00 

Minimum 

47.00 

Mean 

Exp . Long . % 

68.21 

Maximum 

(Tj) 

80.00 

Minimum 

15.00 

Mean 

QualFac  % MA 

31.79 

Maximum 

(t2) 

62.00 

Minimum 

26.00 

Mean 

SchSiz  @ 10 

58.00 

Maximum 

(Cj) 

108.00 

Minimum 

31.00 

Mean 

Ratio  PupFac 

33.21 

Maximum 

(°2) 

36.00 

Minimum 

3.00 

Mean 

Fac.  Admin.  % 

5.50 

Maximum 

(o3) 

9.00 

Minimum 

• 

10.00 

Mean 

Fac.  Auxil.  % 

. 15.00 

Maximum 

(o4) 

18.00 

Minimum 

425.00 

Mean 

$ Per  Pupil 

500.14 

Maximum 

# t ■ 

. / 

l 

584.00 

156  _ 

Wealthy  Neighborhoods 


White 


Parochial 

N=8 


3.50 
3.99 
4.47 

6.87 

7.50 

7.87 

108.00 

111.38 

114.00 

19.00 

33.25 

47.00 

0.00 

10.88 

28.00 

35.00 

86.25 

125.00 

27.00 
33.13 

41.00 

2.00 

4.63 

9.00 

3.00 
6.75 

16.00 

188.00 

263.13 

318.00 
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TABLE  8 (Continued) 


Poor  Neighborhoods 

White 

Mixed 

Black 

Paro- 

Paro- 

Pare- 

Public 

chial 

Public 

chial 

Public  chial 

Statistic 

Variable  Name 

N=21 

N=ll 

N=6 

n=3 

N=28 

N=i5 

Minimum 

2.73 

3.13 

2.83 

3.37 

2.47 

2. 13 

Mean 

R 3 

3.34 

3.62 

3.  35 

3.41 

3.08 

2.  86 

Maximum 

4.07 

4.17 

3.67 

3.47 

3.93 

3.43 

Minimum 

4.  SO 

5.53 

4.70 

6.03 

3.97 

4.67 

Mean 

R 6 

S.  74 

6.63 

5.93 

6.51 

4.94 

5.57 

Maximum 

7.43 

7.50 

6.60 

6.83 

7.00 

6.27 

Minimum 

93.00 

99.00 

103.00 

100.00 

93.00 

87.00 

Mean 

I.Q. 

103.00 

103.18 

104.83 

102.33 

99.29 

96.  28 

Maximum 

112.00 

107.00 

108.00 

104.00 

114.00 

109.00 

Minimum 

0.00 

12.00 

15.00 

7.00 

0.00 

0.00 

Mean 

Exp . Long . % 

19.93 

35.82 

24.00 

18.33 

21.11 

28.67 

Maximum 

C'V 

36.00 

60.00 

39.00 

33.00 

91.00 

67.00 

Minimum 

0.00 

0.00 

15.17 

0.00 

3.00 

0.00 

Mean 

Qua! Fac  % MA 

16.95 

9.09 

11.00 

8.53 

20.11 

12.60 

Maximum 

(t2) 

43.00 

25.00 

21.00 

14.00 

91.00 

33.00 

Minimum 

42.00 

21.00 

35.00 

31.00 

13.00 

19.00 

Me  an 

SchSiz  @ 10 

96.81 

46.18 

102.17 

36. CO 

98.75 

39.47 

Maximum 

(°p 

213.00 

86.00 

144.00 

43.00 

212.00 

105.00 

Minimum 

28.00 

27.00 

32.00 

26.00 

22.00 

20.00 

Mean 

Ratio  PupFac 

34.62 

33.09 

36.33 

34.33 

32.00 

30.47 

Maximum 

C02) 

41.00 

40.00 

40.00 

39.00 

36.00 

42.00 

Minimum 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

1.00 

2.00 

Mean 

Fac.  Admin.  % 

4.14 

6.00 

4.00 

4.33 

4.11 

6.  75 

Maximum 

C03) 

7.00 

9.00 

9.00 

S.00 

9.00 

9.00 

Minimum 

9.00 

2.00 

10.00 

0.00 

10.00 

0.00 

Mean 

Fac.  Auxil  . % 

13.14 

10.82 

15.33 

16.67 

13.43 

9.40 

Maximum 

(04) 

20.00 

38.00 

20.00 

29.00 

24.00 

21.00 

Minimum 

$ Per  Pupil 

321.00 

190.00 

355.00 

ISO. 00  . 

330.00 

138.00 

Mean 

594.43 

264.55 

390.50 

238.00  - 

446.18 

274.87 

Maximum 

1 

5 IS. 00 

321.00 

444.00 

324.00  J 

S15.00 

377.00 
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MEAN  VALUES  OF  RESOURCE  INPUTS  OF  SCHOOLS  BY  PERFORMANCE  LEVEL 
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resources,  compared  to  home  influences,  contribute  to  the  superior  perform- 
ance of  parochial  (versus  public)  pupils  in  low-status  neighborhoods,,  is  dis- 
cussed later. 

Pupils  who  come  from  impoverished  backgrounds  begin  their  school  ca- 
reers with  fewer  scholastic  skills  than  do  their  peers  in  other  socio-economic 
segments  of  society,  and  learn  relatively  less  as  they  proceed  through  the 
educational  process.  But  parochial  school  pupils  perform  differently  from 
their  public  school  counterparts.  Although  the  academic  growth  rate  of  chil- 
dren from  communities  of  disparate  affluence  is  roughly  in  direct  proportion 
to  socio-economic  status  regardless  of  which  school  system  is  patronized,  in- 
equalities in  achievement  become  more  accentuated  from  third  to  sixth  grade 

in  the  public  than  in  the  parochial  system  among  children  belong  to  hierar- 

90 

chicaJ.ly  stratified  income  categories.  (See  Tables  10  and  11.) 


TABLE  10 

MEAN  VALUES  OF  SELECTED  CRITERIA  FOR 
DIFFERENT  NEIGHBORHOODS 


Variables 

Public 

Parochial 

P 

R3 

(R6-3) 

P 

R3 

(R6-3) 

Wealthy 

111 

4.5 

3.8 

111 

4.3 

3.5 

Poor 

101 

3.2 

2.0 

100 

3.2 

2.9 

90 

Perhaps  constructs  such  as  "motivation"  and  "achievement-press"  oper- 
ate more  on  parochial  pupils  than  on  their  public  school  peers,  thus  bolster- 
thc  effects  of  parochial  school  resource  allocations.  The  basis  for  these 
(social-)  psychology  cal  "drives"  might  be  found  in  home  and/or  school  envi- 
ronmental factors. 
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TABLE  11 

SIMPLE  CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  RAW  READING  GAIN 
SCORES  AND  BACKGROUND  FACTORS 


Variables 

Public 

Parochial 

R(6-  3) 

R(6-3) 

Income 

.684 

.385 

White  % 

.579 

.434 

I.Q. 

.712 

.449 

Perusal  of  some  bivV.riate  statistics  pertaining  to  these  status  and 
performance  breakdowns  suggests  that  relationships  among  observations  may  dif- 
fer for  various  output  levels  and  neighborhood  strata.  Some  of  these  idio- 
syncrasies are  obviously  attributable  to  data  artifacts  (few  observations  in 
some  cells,  truncated  distributions,  and  unequal  variances),  but  there  are 
substantive  reasons  for  many.  For  example,  the  relatively  low  correlation 
between  ability  and  achievement  in  high  performance  schools  may  be  attribut- 
able to  the  fact  that  the  median  ability  level  in  most  of  those  schools  is  of 
sufficient  magnitude  that,  despite  inter-school  differences  on  this  index,  it 
is  not  a contributor  to  variations  in  performance.  However,  this  low  associa- 
tion may  also  be  a function  of  the  small  variance  in  the  median  school  general 


ability  measure  compared  with  other  data  sets 


91 


91. 


A worthwhile  extension  of  this  study  would  be  replicate  it  on  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  distribution  of  the  determinative  variables,  both  within 
and  between  systems  to  test  for  significant  alterations  in  the  production  and 
distribution  of  varying  levels  of  services,  for  discrete  client  segments. 
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Application. of  Transformation  Models 
The  general  transformation  model  may  be  written 

AfN+P+T+O 

where: 

Neighborhood  (N  variables  represent  environmental 
resources . ! 

t 

Pupil  (P)  variable  denotes  hyman  capital  embodiment 
in  students. 

Teacher  (T)  and  Organization  (0)  variables  are 

school  inputs.  1 


O 

ERIC 


Several  criteria  (A's)  were  gene  rated- -raw,  change,  and  residual  scores 

} 

--and  variants  of  the  basic  model  were  fitted.  Although  the  two  subject 
areas  (reading  and  math)  used  as  output  criteria  have  a high  degree  of-commu- 
uality,  analyses  were  conducted  on  both  sets  of  measures  (Table  12  and  13) 
to  allow  for  comparisons  of  the  inputs  involved  in  the  formation  of  these 
joint  complementary  products.  Note  that  the  variants  in  the  transformation  f 

function  labelled  Model  I explain  somewhat  more  of  reading  than  math  achieve-  J 
ment.  A substantive  explanation  is  that  reading  skills  are  inculcated  through  j 
all  facets  of  schooling  while  math  skills  are  improved  by  just  one  section  of  | 

' t 

the  school's  resources,  and  inputs  are  averaged  over  the  whole  school  in  this 

study.  An  artifactual  interpretation  is  that  the  pupil  resource  measure  is  j 

.1 

•i 

more  verbally  than  quantitatively  orientated.  I 

I 

Another  noteworthy  feature  of  the  transformation  models  is  that  they  f 

j 

fit  the  public  sector  better  than  the  parochial.  This  finding  is  compatible  j 

1 

i 

| 

92See  Tables  32  and  33  (Appendix) .' E'/Jgg 


TABLE  12 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TRANSFORMATION  FUNCTION 
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with  earlier  reported  research  that  there  may  be  subtle  differences  in  non- 
physical inputs  between  government  and  Catholic  school  patrons,  and  perhaps 
even  officials,  which  are  not  captured  by  the  proxies  of  global  status  in- 
dices (except  insofar  as  non-public  school  clients  pay  more  for  schooling 

services)  or  teacher  characteristics  and  yet  which  do  affect  pupils 

„ 93 

tic  performance . 

An  additional  reason  for  the  inferior  "fit"  of  the  model  to  the  non- 
public  sector,  often,  touted  as  a key  Justification  for  the  existence  of  non- 
public schoois,  may  be  the  presence  of  a diversify  of  structure  (production 
techniques)  in  non-public  schools  which  do  not.  and  win  not,  occur  in  public 
school  systems  as  they  are  presently  organised  and  administered,  because  of 
institutional  constraints  and  oven  resistance.94  The  universai  nature  of 
the  public  school  movement— and  this  is  no  detraction  from  its  monumental 
accomplishments,  but  merely  a pointer  to  an  inherently  limiting  attribute- 
restricts  educational  experimentation  and  involvement  with  unorthodox  human 
development  strategies.95  The  particularism  and  locai  control  (be  it  commu- 
nity or  professional)  of  most  non-public  schools  allows  for  maneuvering  tn 
search  of  both  allocative  and  technical  efficiency.  It  must  be  poin 


1 


KIC 


93  „ . , ««The  Home  Environment  of  Children  in  a Highly 

Praised  Inne^CitJ  Partial  School  and  Nearby  Public  School,  SLHl- 

94See  the  literature  on  incredible  wakings  .of  fljigeS” 

(New  York:  Random  House,  196S) . 

95  i i a Fvi  rV enn  nKveedom's  Two  Educational  Imperatives.  A 

1)0,.aJ  ! TTZHi  Frickson!  Jit!  MU 

(Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  lJt>.')  • 

96Ki rschnor  Associates,  Inc..  "A  ‘n^irn e^o^r.conomi e.  Oiipor-  _ 

l-ducational  Components  of  Cowm. .iy.  «•«>,  . 465 

tunny  Report  (Washington,  P.C..  U.  *.  «»'«• 
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out,  however,  that  a recent  polling  of  schools  in  the  two  systems  investi- 
gated by  the  present  study  failed  to  yield  discernible  differences  in 
97 

methodologies . 

For  public  schools,  input  combinations  that  produce  change  scores  are 

98 

consistent  with  those  which  yield  straight  achievement.  For  parochial 

schools,  however,  the  resource  mixes  are  quite  different  for  the  two  criteria. 

Pupil  ability  and  community  racial  composition  decline  in  impact  as  the  Catho- 

99 

lie  output  criterion  shifts  from  raw  to  gain  scores,  and  schools  inputs 
tend  to  play  a more  important  role. 

Pupil  third  grade  performance  is  a poor  predictor  of  the  amount  of 
change  that  will  take  place  in  parochial  schools,  but  a better  one  for  public 

schools.  In  both  cases  reading  scores  can  be  predicted  more  accurately  than 

, 100 
can  math  scores. 

Transformation  Model  II  differs  from  Model  I in  that  neighborhood  fac- 
tors were  deleted  and  allowed  to  affect  achievement  via  third  grade  perform- 
ance, pupil  general  ability,  and  school  resources  supplied  to  particular 


97 

Donald  A.  Erickson,  Crisis  in  Illinois  Nonpublic  Schools,  op.cit.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  parochial  system  being  studied  is  also  bureau- 
cratically organized  and  administered- -admittedly  in  somewhat  looser  fashion 
than  its  public  counterpart.  However,  a contrasting  situation  was  observed  in 
Michigan,  J.  Alan  Thomas,  School  Finance  and  Educational  Opportunity  in  Michi- 
gan, Chapter  9.  Perhaps  similarities  and  differences  are  local  ones. 

98 

This  result  is  due  to  the  positive  relationship  between  public  school 
third  and  sixth  grade  performance  and  neighborhood  traits. 

^The  background  measures  employed  in  parochial  schools  contribute  more 
to  overall  achievement  than  to  gains  during  the  elementary  school  years. 

lOO-rhis  adds  support  to  a previous  interpretation:  reading  is  a more 

pervasively  taught  skill  than  is  arithmetic. 
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communities.  1 Model  II  variants  are  presented  in  a hierarchical  order  in 
Tables  14  and  15,  ranging  from  the  criterion  of  raw  sixth  grade  reading  achieve- 
ment through  its  residuals,  after  step-wise  control  for  third  grade  perform- 

102 

ance  level,  pupil  ability,  and  school  resources. 

These  batteries  of  regression  analyses  demonstrate  the  major  contribu- 
tion of  personal  and  community  background  factors  in  elementary  school  read- 
ing achievement.  Khen  home  and  neighborhood  effects  are  removed  by  adjusting 
for  differences  in  ability  and  initial  performance,  school  inputs  (teacher  re- 
sources and  organizational  strategems)  explain  little  of  the  variance  in  pupil 
performance.  A notable  exception  is  proportionate  size,  of  the  administrative 
cadre  in  the  public  sector  which  is  coupled  with  superior  performance.  A 
caveat  is  that  the  construct,  "percentage  of  faculty  devoted  to  administrative 
duties,"  is,  of  course,  an  index  of  absolute  school  size  within  a specified 

number  of  administrators  as  well  as  a measure  of  relative  size  of  the  adniini- 

103 

strative  unit  in  schools  enrolling  a specified  range  of  pupils. 

Teacher  experience  is  positively  and  strongly  associated  with  perform- 
ance in  public  schools  but  there  is  little  correlation  between  the  two  in 
parochial  schools.  One  interpretation  of  this  discrepancy  is  that  experienced 
public  school  teachers  have  more  control  over  selecting  a school  to  work  in 
than  do  their  parochial  school  school  colleagues,  many  of  whom  belong  to 


101  In  accordance  with  the  path  model  explicated  in  Chapter  II. 


102Modol  II  was  not  applied  to  the  math  criterion,  owing  to  the  high 
communal ity  between  reading  and  math  (see  Tables  31  through  34  in  Appendix) 
and  to  the  model's  specification  being  somewhat  better  suited  to  rending. 


103That  is,  the  size  of  the  administrative  corps  decrease  (relative  to 
that  of  the  total  faculty)  as  school  enrollment  increases,  until  a policy- 
dotermined  level  is  reached  where  another  administrator  is  added  to  the  or- 
ganization. Therefore,  the  I-ac.  Admin  % variables  is  associated  with  school . 
size  within  the  parameters  set  on  pupil  enrollment  by  a fixed  number  of  admini- 
strator's. 467 
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religious  orders^  and  have  little  choice  about  the  location  of  their  teach- 
ing assignment  (see  Table  10).  It  is  argued  that  the  most  experienced  public 
school  teachers  choose  the  brightest  pupils  to  work  with,  and  thus  produce  the 
best  results.  however,  after  covering  out  community  status  and  pupi,  en- 
dowment differences,  it  becomes  clear  that  while  experienced  public  school  - 
teachers  still  have  a positive  influence  on  pupil  achievement,  the  effect  of 
veteran  parochial  teachers  is  reduced  to  naught.  Since  siaple  correlations 
between  various  teaching  experience  categories  and  achievement  show  that  facul- 
ty who  have  taught  longest  work  in  schools  where  pupils  perform  the  best,  little 
be  said  for  the  desirability  of  having  experienced  faculty  per  se  in  the 
parochial  schools  since  it  seems  that  high  performing  Catholic  pupils  do  well 

in  spite  of,  rather  than  because  of,  the  experienced  teachers  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact. 


TABLE  16 

SELECTED  FACULTY  CHARACTERISTICS  FOR 
DIFFERENT  NEIGHBORHOODS 


. 35.  10411,6  correlatlon  between  experience  and  being  a "religious"  teacher  is 

fications’1ofrpuMic1?han  pa?ochiair[c^E'  r^06^  1 h C"C°  an<,.‘>'mli- 
Whrch  accentuates  the  "resourceness",,,*,^  • 
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Teachers’  academic  qualifications  arc  only  minimally  associated  with 
pupil  scholarship  in  public  or  parochial  schools  but  the  association  is 
stronger  in  the  parochial  sector.  Simple  correlations  show  the  proportion  of 
parochial  teachers  with  a master’s  degree  to  be  unrelated  to  high  pupil  achieve 
ment,  but  the  reverse  is  true  in  the  public  schools.  Again,  such  differences 
are  largely  attributable  to  the  mobility  rights  acquired  through  seniority  in 
the  public  system,106  because  after  allowances  are  made  for  variation  in  out- 
of-school  factors,  the  pedagogic  fruits  of  academe  glimmer  through,  albeit 
faintly,  in  the  Catholic  sector  too. 

107 

Size  of  school  enrollment  is  virtually  unconnected  to  achievement. 
Insofar  as  it  is,  the  relationships  are  reversed  for  the  two  systems:  larger 

public  and  smaller  parochial  schools  tend  to  yield  superior  payoffs. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  large  class  size  does  not  inevitably  have  a 
deleterious  effect  on  reading  competency.  For  both  systems,  an  increase  in 
the  pupil- teacher  ratio  is  associated  with  improved  achievement  scores,  even 
after  controlling  for  neighborhood  influences. 

The  percentage  of  faculty  assigned  to  administrative  duties  is  signifi- 
cantly and  positively  associated  with  performance  in  the  public  system,  but 
there  is  no  relationship  evident  in  the  parochial.  Since  the  size  of  the  ad- 
ministrative echelon  in  elementary  schools  tends  to  be  fixed  within  broad  en- 
rollment limits,  the  association  may  be  due  to  the  relationship  between  total 
pupil  enrollment  and  community  status.  However,  after  covatying  out  these 
factors,  the  administrative  staff  size/pupil  performance  link  is  strengthened 


106Freedom  of  movement  is  not  the  prerogative  of  (religious)  parochial 
onnel  because  they  must  teach  in  schools  staffed  by  their  religious  or  e 

*°^Some  "school  size"  effect  is  probably  absorbed  by  "percent  admini- 
tor"  influence  as  noted  previously. 
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in  positive  way  for  both  systems.  Perhaps  there  is  an  improvement  in  the 

organizational  climate  and  structural  effectiveness  of  schools  which  employ 

108 

comparatively  large  numbers  of  administrators. 

Public  school  policy  dictates  proportionately  more  faculty  being 
assigned  to  non- cl  ass  room  professional  positions  than  is  the  case  in  the 
parochial  system.  Auxiliary  teachers  are  distributed  evenly  across  the  pub- 
lic schools,  but  there  is  a bias  in  the  Catholic  system  in  favor  of  schools 
in  impoverished  locales.  Despite  seemingly  sound  rationales  for  the  intro- 
duction of  specialists  (e  g.,  librarian,  remedial  teachers,  counselors)  into 
elementary  schools,  the  benefits  of  having  a proportion  of  faculty  so  en- 
gaged are  found  to  be  nil  for  the  teaching  of  reading,  within  the  range  of 
resources  and  school  types  examined. 

Impact  of  Pupil  Background  Versus  School 
Resources  on  Educational  Outcomes 

The  transformation  function  analyses  discussed  previously  indicate  that 
schooling  inputs  and  processes  explain  little  of  the  variation  in  pupil 
achievement  not  attributable  to  out-of-school  resources,  yet  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  what  goes  on  in  school  is  of  no  consequences  to  the 
educational  development  of  children.  Table  17  shows  that  the  schooling 
characteristics  specified  in  the  model  are  still  positively  associated  with 
achievement  even  after  account  has  been  taken  of  neighborhood  effects  by  the 
comparison  of  public  school  diads  within  community  areas  (there  are  sixty- 
three  "pairs"  of  public  schools  in  the  sample).  Note  the  greater  impact  of 
public  contrasted  with  parochial  schooling  on  the  average  change  and  variance 

108 

Within  the  parameters  observed  by  this  study,  at  least. 


WITHIN  COMMUNITY  AREA"  TRANSFORMATION  FUNCTION 
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in  reading  and  math.  The  cost  and  distribution  of  this  impact  have  still  to 
be  analyzed. 

One  way  to  determine  tangibly  the  importance  of  school  services  to 
learning  is  to  assess  the  minimum  average  contribution  of  schooling  to  mean 
educational  output  by  summing  the  products  of  the  average  value  of  all  school- 
ing inputs  and  their  regression  coefficients.  The  average  school  effect  on 
achievement  can  then  be  expressed  as  a percentage  of  whatever  criterion  is 
selected.  Table  18  sets  out  the  contribution  of  schooling  to  raw  change 
scores. 


Cost  Criteria 

Unlike  the  cost  of  operating  a business  firm,  where  the  quantity  and 
kind  of  inputs  purchased  is  causally  dependent  on  budgetary  constraints,  the 
dollar  cost  of  operating  a particular  school  within  a bureaucracy  (where  re- 
sources are  more  centrally  allocated — as  in  the  Catholic  system)  is  causally 
dependent  upon  amount  and  type  of  resources  supplied.  Per-pupil  instructional 
costs  can  be  apportioned  among  the  major  variable  cost  elements  for  both  sys- 
tems. 

Tables  19  and  20  demonstrate  that  the  data  sets  incorporated  into  this 
study  account  for  almost  80  percent  of  the  per-pupil  instructional  cost  vari- 
ance. Note  the  fairly  uniform  distribution  of  fiscal  outlays  throughout  the 

city  by  both  systems.  The  parochial  system  is  more  responsive  to  community 

109 

wealth  per  se  than  is  the  public,  but  as  the  social  demand  for  parochial 
schooling  grows  (as  the  supply  increases)  so  do  Catholic  dollars  have  to  be 
spread  more  thinly  across  the  clientele.  The  public  scliool  salary  schedule 

474 

*^That  is,  wealthy  area  parochial^gthools  have  higher  per  pupil  ex- 
penditures than  schools  elsewhere  when *9! if other  factors  arc  equalized. 
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causes  experience  and  qualifications  to  influence  the  budget  seriously,  un- 
like the  parochial  pay  scale  which,  with  a narrower  range  of  seniority  and 
credential  incremental  steps,  allows  for  veteran  and  advanced-degree  teachers 
tj  be  placed  in  schools  without  undue  budgetary  stress.  Except  for  the  fact 
that  the  Catholic  system  docs  not  devote  fewer  per-capita  funds  to  its  larger 
schools  than  does  the  governmental  system  (due  largely,  no  doubt,  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  community  status  is  directly  related  to  parochial  school 
size),  both  sectors  deploy  their  resources  as  expected  (that  is,  high  dollar 
allocations  are  a function  of  low  class  size  and  proportionately  large  auxi- 
liary and  administrative  cadres). 


Productivity 

The  productivities  of  various  inputs  (in  terms  of  their  influence  on 
reading  achievement  gains)  are  determined  by  forming  ratios  of  marginal  pro- 
duct to  marginal  cost  for  each  input.  ****  These  indices  are  presented  for  both 
systems  in  Table  21.* * ***  It  appears  that  although  the  benefit-cost  ratio  for 
veteran  parochial  teachers  far  exceeds  that  for  public  teachers,  the  payoff 

i 

j 

5 is  negative  in  the  case  of  Catholic  schools.  Hence  the  wisdom  of  simply  seek- 

f 

$ ing  more  veiy  experienced  parochial  teachers  is  dubious.  The  academically 

i 

| most-qualified  teachers  constitute  a more  productive  input  for  parochial  than 


I 

i 

i 


i 
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The  beta  weights  of  the  transformation  and  cost  functions  are  mar- 
ginal products  and  marginal  costs , respectively. 

***Khile  there  is  a case  against  the  "application"  of  such  a maximiza- 
tion-seeking technique  to  large  school  systems  which  is  valid  if  optimum 
educational  expenditures  are  being  sought,  it  is  irrelevant  to  this  study  of 
input-output  relationships  where  the  problem  is  technically  efficient  use  of 
resources,  not  profit  maximization.  This  is  not  to  imply  that  school  superin- 
tendents or  officials  of  religious  orders  can  determine  school  expenditures 
autonomously,  without  regard  to  market  processes  or  organizational  constraints. 
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TABU:  21 


PRODUCTIVITIES 

OF  "TEACHER"  AND  "ORGANIZATION"  RESOURCES 

Criterion  Output 
K 6.5.P 

Input 

Public 

Parochial 

Exp.  Long  % 
QualFac  % MA 

. 43S 

3. 70 0b 

.487 

11.000 

SchSiz  e 10 

.600a 

1 . 746b 

Ratio  PupFac 

.21ia 

.212a 

Fac.  Admin.  % 

5.710 

.095 

Fac.  Auxi  l.  % 

.311 

.312 

Negative  costs  (output  increases  as  costs  decrease) . 
^Negative  output  (output  decreases  as  costs  increase) . 
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for  government  schools.  The  efficacy  of  this  resource  is  accentuated  by 
the  smaller  allowances  given  to  advanced- degree  faculty  in  the  Catholic,  com- 
pared with  the  public,  sector.  Larger  parochial  schools  do  not  fare  nearly  so 
well  as  their  government  counterparts,  for  (when  neighborhood  and  other  school 
inputs  are  held  constant)  size  of  parochial  school  enrollment  is  negatively 

associated  with  pupil  performance  and  directly  related  to  increase  in  per- 

113 

pupil  cost  while  public  school  enjoy  economies  of  scale.  Classroom  size  is 
an  equally  productive  input  for  schools  in  both  sectors,  as  is  the  proportion- 
ate size  of  the  auxiliary  cadi'e.  However,  the  proportion  of  faculty  assigned 


*^Note  that  the  relationship  between  experience  and  qualifications  is 
quite  different  for  the  two  systems,  (y  is  .591  for  public  and  .111  for  paro- 
chial.) 


113 


The  ..ocinl  psychological  dynamics  within  parochial  sector  schools  may 
be  quite  different  from  public  school^1.,-- 


which  many  of  these  people  have  regarding  public  school  ex- 
penditures. 

The  difference  in  programs  of  the  parochial  and  public 
schools  have  caused  division  among  Catholic  parents  regarding 
adequate  school  programs  and  facilities. ^ 

Possibly  a major  source  of  Levittown' s antagonisms  was  the  sheer 
frustration  of  Catholics  who  desired  a church- school  education  for  their 
children.  If  there  had  been  a Roman  Catholic  school  in  Levittown,  oper- 
ating at  the  low  tuition  levels  that  then  obtained  in  most  Catholic 
schools,  the  public  schools  might  have  been  supported  more  adequately 
and  censured  less  frequently!  Perhaps  in  some  cases  stronger  public  school 
support  is  associated  with  the  extent  of  success  experienced  by  proponents 
of  nonpublic  schools,  in  other  words,  may  at  times  provide  an  escape- 
valve  function,  channelling  off  pressures  that  would  otherwise  be  brought 
to  bear  on  public  schools,  and  with  serious  consequences. 

In  what  is  probably  the  most  comprehensive  case  study  in  this 
area,  Powell  discusses  the  local  and  state-level  controversies  that 
attended  efforts  to  secure  public  services  for  students  in  nonpublic 

oo 

schools  in  Connecticut,  particularly  during  1956  and  1957.  At  issue 
was  the  question  of  whether  the  existing  Connecticut  statutes  permitted 
local  public  school  boards  to  provide  public  services,  such  a s hot  lunches, 
medical -dental  examinations,  transportation,  and  instructional  supplies, 
to  students  in  nonpublic  schools.  After  a great  deal  of  controversy, 
the  statutes  were  amended  in  1957  to  grant  local  boards  this  discretion 
explicitly. 

Partly,  perhaps,  because  of  Connecticut's  legacy  of  religious- 
political  struggles,  the  conflict  seemed  to  coincide,  much  more  than  did 
the  Levittown  difficulty,  with  religious  divisions.  Catholics  led  efforts 

! 

to  obtain  public  services  for  Catholic  students.  Protestant  clergy. 
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Protestant  school  board  members,  and  Protestant  legislators  opposed  such 
efforts. ™ In  fact,  Powell  argues  that  the  differences  over  the  school- 


services  issue 


were  different  aspects  of  a deeper  conflict.  One  Protestant 
leader,  commenting  on  these  disputes,  said  that  it  was 
very  difficult  for  Connecticut  Protestants  to  accept  the 
fact  that  they  were  rapidly  losing  control  of  the  state: 

"We  are  a minority  acting  like  a majority."  A Catholic  ... 
priest  responded,  "And  many  Catholics  are  tired  of  being 


treated  like  an  unimportant  minority. 


..30 


Apparently  Protestant-Catholic  distrust  was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that 


the  educational  issues  coincided  with  differences  between  the  two  segments 

31 


of  the  community  on  questions  of  censorship  and  birth  control.' 

A major  motif  running  through  many  arguments  against  indirect 
aid  for  nonpublic  schools  (in  this  case  almost  exclusively  Roman  Catholic 
schools)  in  the  Connecticut  struggle  is  that  church  related  schools  are 
unnecessary  or  undesirable  and  that  to  strengthen  them  in  any  way  is  to 
undermine  and  weaken  the  only  truly  desirable  schools--those  run  under 
public  auspices.  ^ As  Powell  points  out,  this  theme  seems  prominent  in 


almost  all  debates  concerning  aid  to  nonpublic  schools. 


33 


In  the 


Connecticut  episode,  public  education  groups  did  little  as  groups  to 
affect  the  course  of  the  struggle,  for  they  were  disunited  internally  on 
the  issues.  The  situation  may  have  been  unusual  in  this  respect,  for 
such  pro-public  school  groups  as  the  American  Association  of  School  Ad- 
ministrators, the  National  Education  Association,  the  National  School 
Boards  Association,  and  Phi  Delta  Kappa  have  all  declared  themselves  pub- 
licly at  times  as  opposed  to  various  proposals  for  aid  to  nonpublic 
schools.  One  suspects,  in  fact,  that  persons  on  both  sides  of  such 
controversies  often  are  led  to  assume  that  in  important  respects  neither 


ERIC 


the  public  nor  the  nonpublic  school  can  hope  to  gain  except  at  the  expense 

55t 
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of  the  other,  a combination  of  attitudes  that  is  almost  certain  to  lead 
to  conflict  and  misunderstanding.  A game  theorist  would  describe  such  a 
et  of  affairs  as  displaying  the  characteristics  of  a zero-sum  game,  with 
only  minimal  prospects,  at  best,  of  cooperation  between  the  participants.^ 
Or  a social  psychologist  would  observe  the  interaction  of  two  groups  with 
such  conflicting  aims  that  one  can  achieve  its  ends  only  at  the  expense 
of  the  other,  and  he  would  point  to  research  suggesting  that  members  of 
the  two  groups  will  become  hostile  toward  each  other  over  time,  even  if 
each  group  is  composed  of  normal,  well-adjusted  individuals.^^  Or  again, 
in  the  language  of  the  political  scientist,  a potential  coalition  for  the 
improvement  of  education  has  been  fragmented  over  another  issue. 36  It  is 
perhaps  understandable  then,  that  ir>  at  least  one  of  the  local  struggles 
in  Connecticut  the  proponents  of  Catholic  schools,  perhaps  perceiving  the 
public  schools  as  the  stronghold  of  their  opposition,  threatened  to  oppose 
public  school  building  proposals  unless  their  demands  were  met."^  In 
controversies  elsewhere  over  the  same  general  issues,  as  is  well  known, 
Catholics  have  often  threatened  to  transfer  their  students  en  masse  to  the 
public  schools  and  in  some  cases  have  done  so  at  least  briefly. 38 

We  do  not  intend  to  imply  that  the  incidents  described  by  Maloney 
and  Powell  are  necessarily  representative  of  struggles  between  proponents 
of  public  and  nonpublic  schools;  the  two  cases  have  been  examined,  instead, 
as  possible  sources  of  illumination  in  an  area  marked  by  lack  of  evidence. 
With  the  caveat,  then,  that  we  are  not  expressing  firm  conclusions,  it  may 
be  useful  to  attempt  a plausible  formulation  concerning  the  circumstances 
explaining  the  state  of  tension  between  public  and  nonpublic  schools, 
essentially  a theoretical  viewpoint  that  we  propose  for  empirical  testing. 

At  the  core  of  recurring  di faculties  between  public  and  nonpublic 
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schools,  we  Submit,  there,  lies  typically  a two-way  perception  of  threat: 
On  the  one  hand,  the  proponent  of  the  rionpublic  school  tends  to  see  the 
public  school  as  threatening  his  freedom  to  obtain  or  provide  the  kind 
of  education  he  desires;  on  the  other  hand,  the  proponent  of  the  public 
school  sees  the  nonpublic  school  as  depressing  public  school  revenues, 
posing  a challenge  to  the  predominance  of  public  education,  and  raising 
the  specter  of  a society  segmented  along  religious  lines  or  featuring  a 


liason  between  church  and  state. 

Somewhat  more  specifically:  Since  the  patron  of  the  nonpublic 
school  cannot  be  excused  from  his  share  of  taxation,  increases  in  public 
school  tax  revenues  tend  to  threaten  the  exercise  of  his  preferences  in 
two  important  particulars:  (1)  In  the  light  of  his  share  of  additional 
tax  revenues  allocated  to  the  public  school,  he  finds  it  more  difficult 
than  before  to  meet  the  current  fiscal  needs  of  the  nonpublic  school 
through  tuitions  and/or  donations.  We  suspect  tjiat  this  pre-emptive  effect 
is  less  marked  at  the  higher  socio-economic  levels,  where  patrons'  incomes 
exhibit  considerable  "margins  of  safety";  we  would  hypothesize,  consequent- 
lys  that  among  patrons  of  independent  schools,  particularly  those  of 
elite  status,  resistance  to  public  school  expenditures  is  lower  than 
among  patrons  of  nascent  and  systemic  schools.  (2)  Except  when  revenue 
increases  in  public  education  are  seen  as  merely  maintaining  current  per- 
formance levels  in  the  face  of  increasing  enrollments  or  other  similar 
demands  for  greater  quantity  of  output-  the  improvements  in  public  edu- 
cation that  presumably  result  from  the  increased  revenues  demand  that  the 


nonpublic  school  also  raise  its  apparent  standards  of  performance,  for  the 

latter  must  compete  with  the  public  school  for  teachers,  in  at  least  a 

< 

limited  sense;  must  usually  maintain  ^/p^s^nblance  of  comparability  in 
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order  to  survive;  end,  according  to  cany  state  schooi  laws,  must  provide 
programs  at  least  equivalent  in  quality  to  those  in  nearby  public  schools 
to  be  recognized  as- a legally  acceptable  alternative  to  the  public  school. 
According  to  Larmee’s  data,  even  the  most  renowned  elite  schools  may  be 
sensitive  to  this  competitive  effect;  in  examining  eleven  rigorously 
selected  independent  schools  he  discovered  that: 

m^r^aterS,in  T6"  °f  Che  sch°ols  indicated  that  through  ' 
more  adequate  public  support  of  secondary  education 

o™  ?hre  n°".,nore  g00d  Public  schools  similar  to  their' 

Er  ' f ho  combination  of  improved  public  schools  and 

i«s  h^r  / these  sch°°is  present 

p OD.iems  for  the  independent  schools.  In  order  to  remain 

tu°^set;adVteoWbeh  PtUC  S'h°°ls-  i"-a1ed “pend 
cures  had  to  be  made  in  the  independent  schools  These 

expenditures  had  been  reflected  in  accelerated  fund  drives 

Dublin  lncrease  tuition  costs.  These  improvements  of 
publi  secondary  education  and  the  increased  costs 

associated  with  attendance  in  an  independent  school  have 
m turn  presented  repmiHnh 0i  nave 


in  turn  presented  recruiting  problems  for  some^orthe 

two^of °the  belaCted  as  care£ully  os  these  schools  were, 
ability  t^  exift?40terS  “pr““d  “ver  their  schools' 

We  would  hypothesize  that  this  competitive  effect  is  most  pronounced 

among  the  independent  schools  that  can  be  demonstrated  most  clearly  to 

attract  their  patrons  on  the  basis  of  a reputation  for  superior  academic 

pr  grams.  The  effect  will  be  less  pronounced,  we  hypothesize,  among 

elite  schools  that  thrive  basically  by  catering  to  the  socially  exclusive 

and  among  the  value-oriented  systemic  schools.  The  effect  should  be  least 

pronounced  among  schools  which  tend  not  only  to  emphasize  the  inculcation 

of  values  but  also  to  be  patronized  by  parents  of  lower  socio-economic 

status  than  do  the  other  nonpublic  schools;  these  parents  are  probably 

to  assess  the  anal-it-v  ne  j 

quality  of  educational  programs  and  little 

motivated  to  demand  high  aualitv  u*. 

g q lity.  suspect,  in  addition,  that  whereas 
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the  pre-emptive  effect  of  public  school  financing  has  a strong  impact 
upon  patrons  of  nonpublic  schools,  the  competitive  effect  as  a source  of 
serious  concern  is  felt  mainly  by  those  who  are  committed  to  the  future 
of  particular  nonpublic  schools--by  leaders  in  nonpublic  schools  (ad- 
ministrators, board  members,  key  alumni,  etc.).  The  ordinary  patron  may 
have  little  to  fear  if  the  public  schools  gain  reputations  comparable 
or  superior  to  those  of  the  best  elite  nonpublic  schools,  for  when  the 
elite  school's-  margin  of  apparent  superiority  becomes  too  small,  the  patron 
may  shift  to  the  public  school  and  save  a large  tuition  outlay  (and 
sometimes  a large  outlay  for  room,  board  and  travel)  in  the  process. 

If  and  when  the  proponent  of  nonpublic  schools  is  aroused  to  resist 
increases  in  public  school  revenues,  in  most  areas  the  visibility  and 
accessibility  of  the  local  property  tax,  the  prime  source  of  these 
revenues,  virtually  invites  him  to  register  his  displeasure  and  mitigate 
his  fiscal  pain.  This  avenue  of  relief  is  scarcely  accessible,  however, 
in  areas  in  which  the  sources  of  tax  revenue  for  public  schools  are  for 
all  practical  purposes  exhausted.  In  numbers  of  the  largest  cities,  for 
example,  there  is  little  reason  for  anyone  to  attempt  a reduction  of  public 
school  revenues,  for  the  public  schools  are  already  so  clearly  under- 
financed in  facing  the  problems  of  the  culturally  deprived  that  the  general 
well  being  is  threatened.  At  the  same  time,  in  many  of  these  cities, 
there  is  little  need  for  anyone  to  fear  sizeable  tax  increases  for  public 
education,  at  least  at  the  highly  visible  and  sensitive  local  level,  for 
some  cities  have  reached  constitutional  limitations  on  their  taxing  power 
and  others  are  manifestly  prohibited  by  other  fiscal  and  political  realities 
from  seeking  significantly  larger  levies.  We  hypothesize,  consequently, 
that  where  the  likelihood  of  local  tax  inc^dAses  for  public  education  is 

. . R55  v ’ ; 
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Very-SmaU’  relaCi°"ShiP  — P*«.  an,  nonpublic  schools  tends 
to  be  more  cordial;  such  a tendency  would  explain  Che  above- report  per- 

ceptron  of  daces  that  in  the  largest  cities  public  superintendents  seen, 
positively  disposed  toward  the  nonpublic  schools,  viewing  thee  as  a 
mechanism  for  financial  relief  rather  than  as  a threat. 

When  proponents  of  nonpublic  schools  take  action  to  hold  down 
Public  school  revenues,  we  predict,  the  friends  of  public  education, 
already  committed  in  large  measure  to  an  ideology  that  defines  the  public 

38  the  °"ly  ^ "*«*  - the  nonpublic  school  as  its 

voting  records  of  precincts  where  nonpublic  schools  in  general,  and 
Cburch-affiliated  schools  in  particular,  are  strong,  and  will  be  confirmed 

“ Pri°r  bellefS<  *«  9nthusiasts  for  public  educa- 

tion are  the  more  likely  to  oppose  efforts  to  relieve  the  f ■ , 

..  t ' relieve  the  financial  dilemmas 

' P SCHC01  ^ thUS  t0  -*««*.  the  proponents  of 

public  education,  confining  in  the  latter  the  view  that  the  public  school 

a t e natural  enemy  of  the  nonpublic  school.  A self-reinforcing  cycle 

force,  accentuated  in  many  communities  by  the  remnants  of 

ancient  religious  and  ethnic  strueel.s 

ggles,  and  particularly  by  the  apparent 

conviction  of  many  Protestants,  generally  unspoken,  that  the  drive  behind 

bUlk  °'  the  n0nPUbl“  — *■  • -Olio  effort  to  undermine  the 
foundations  of  American  democracy,  split  society  into  religious  segments, 
an  forge  a union  between  church  and  state. 

Given  the  peculiar  visibility  and  accessibility  of  the  local 

property  tax,  one  would  exoaet  _ «.  . 

uj-u  expect  the  patron-induced  asoect  nf  j 

cu  aspect  of  the  depressant 

P f-  fo  f C - A-  ♦ a. 
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effect  (a  function  of  the  DatT-r>n  *.u 

fiatroj.  Of  the  nonpublic  school)  to  be  found 
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chiefly  at  the  local  level.  Given  the  need  for  deliberately  organized 
political  power  at  the  state  and  national  levels,  one  would  expect  the 
leader-induced  aspect  of  the  depressant  effect  (the  opposition  of  nonpublic 
school  leaders  to  public  school  funding  efforts)  to  be  found  chiefly  at 
one  or  both  Of  these  levels.  Given  the  tendency  of  state  subventions  to 
relieve  tax  pressures  at  the  local  level,  often  to  a disproportionate 
extent  where  nonpublic  schools  are  strong,  one  would  expect  the  leader- 
induced.  depressant  effect  to  be  minimal  or  even  absent  at  the  state  level. 
Given  the  dimensions  of  federal  tax  revenues,  with  a potential  for  up- 
setting the  competitive  balance  between  public  and  nonpublic  schools  in 
a way  that  local  and  state  revenues  could  hardly  do,  one  would  expect 
the  leader- induced  depressant  effect  to  be  expressed  almost  exclusively 
at  this  level,.  Given  the  twin  assumptions  that  the  pre-emptive  effect 
of  public  school  financing  is  felt  mostly  by  patrons  and  the  patron- 
induced  depressant  effect  predominates  at  the  local  level,  one  would  expect 
the  local  depressant  effect  to  be  determined  largely  by  the  prospect  of 
massive  national  infusions  that  would  upset  the  existing  competitive 
balance  between  public  and  nonpublic  schools. 

The  distinct  possibility  should  be  investigated,  we  think,  that 
in  areas  where  significant  numbers  of  strong  proponents  of  nonpublic  educa- 
tion are  found,  relationships  between  these  proponents  and  public  educators 
are  the  more  cordial  the  more  the  nonpublic  schools  prosper  and  tend  to 
be  the  most  strained  where  efforts  to  establish  nonpublic  schools  have 
been  unsuccessful.  To  demonstrate  such  an  effect  would  be  to  indicate, 
of  course,  that  it  is  not  nonpublic  schools  but  a thwarted  or  threatened 
preference  for  nonpublic  schools  that  lies  at  the  roof  of  the  depressant 
effect.  Similarly,  our  formulation  wouUj^dj^ct  that  when  proposals  of 
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federal  aid  to  education  cease  to  threaten  massive  Infusions  for  public  school, 
exclusively,  thus  seriously  endangering  the  ability  of  nonpublic  schools 
to  compete,  the  opposition  of  powerful  leaders  of  nonpublic  schools  will 
disappear.  No  framework  could  better  fit  the  fact  that  while  the  Kennedy 
proposals  of  federal  aid,  like  many  previous  proposals,  excluded  nonpublic 
school  benefits  and  were  opposed  by  Catholic  leaders  and  defeated,  the 

Johnson  proposals  included  funds  for  nonpublic  schools  and  were  blessed 
by  Catholic  leaders  and  overwhelmingly  adopted. 

One  final  prediction  seems  pertinent  in  this  connection:  Any 
policy  (shared  time,  for  example)  that  permits  public  and  nonpublic  schools 
to  benefit  from  the  same  increases  in  public  revenue  for  education  should 
markedly  change  the  relationships  between  the  two  sectors  over  time,  for 
J.n  effect  the  conditions  of  a aero-sum  game  are  thus  modified  to  create 
the  conditions  of  a non-aero-sum  game,  in  which,  by  cooperating,  both 
parties  stand  to  gain  the  more.*!  In  social-psychological  terms,  two 
groups  once  antagonistic  now  find  themselves  with  common  goals.«  Patrons 
nf  nonpublic  schools  should  become  more  favorable  toward  augmenting  public 
school  income,  especially  for  the  purpose  of  adding  special  services  and 
programs  that  are  not  provided  in  the  nonpublic  schools-the  very  "fads 
and  frills."  incidentally,  that  tax-conscious  local  citizens  generally 
oppose.  In  political  terms,  a new  coalition  may  now  be  formed,  perhaps 

with  sufficient  power  to  accomplish  unprecedented  break-throughs  in  public 

school  financing.  Some  confirmatory  evidence  in  this  regard  inhere,  i„ 
the  general  indication  that  programs  of  "shared  time"  or  "dual  enrollment- 
have  been  accompanied  by  an  improved  climate  of  cooperation  and  under- 
standing between  public  and  nonpublic  schools.^  The  following  statement 
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from  a recent  study  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  seems  particularly 
pertinent : 


Public  School  Point  of  View- -One  advantage  mentioned 
by  officials  of  every  school  district  was  that  dual  enroll- 
ment provided  a basis  for  improved  understanding  of  public 
school  financial  needs  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  community, 
and  particularly  to  some  Roman  Catholic  taxpayers  who  other- 
wise would  not  have  received  direct  service  from  the  public 
schools.  In  some  communities,  . . . formal  support  was 
given  by  Roman  Catholic  groups  to  budget  or  tax  levy  pro- 
posals of  the  public  schools.  Public  school  officials  at- 
tributed this  support  at  least  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the 
public  schools  offered  dual  enrollment  to  pupils  of 
Roman  Catholic  schools. 

. . . Though  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  a direct 
relationship  between  dual  enrollment  and  voting  for  public 
school  financial  proposals,  public  school  officials  ex- 
pressed a belief  that  there  was  an  improved  climate  of  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  public  schools  as  a result  of 
dual  enrollment,  and  that  this  improved  climate  had  been 
beneficial  at  the  polls. ^ 
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Principal  Kenneth  Andrewson  heard  the  telephone  ring  in  the 
outer  office.  The  school  secretary  called  in  that  it  was  Mr.  Glisson, 
principal  of  the  Beverly  School. 

"Say,  Ken,"  Glisson  said,  "I've  got  to  go  downtown  this  afternoon 
and  I was  wondering  if  it  would  be  OK  with  you  if  I stopped  by  on  the  way 
and  visited  two  of  your  teachers--Mrs.  Borum  and  Miss  McGliden?  I've 
got  two  openings  in  the  fall,  and  I'd  like  to  interview  them  before 
Clean-Up  Week  in  order  to  get  the  ball  rolling.  You  probably  knew  they 
had  their  names  on  my  transfer  list." 

"Sure,  Jim,  come  ahead.  We'll  be  here.  Fine." 

Fine,  hell,  Andrewson  mused  as  he  lowered  the  phone.  I hadn't 
known  that  two  more,  and  especially  those  two,  had  also  made  application 
for  transfer.  But  then,  I guess  it  should  be  expected. 

He  found  himself  once  more  confronted  with  questions  he  had 
pondered  a hundred  times  during  the  last  months:  How  many  teachers  have 
I lost  since  the  first  of  the  year?  How  many  more  will  be  going  before 
the  spring  break?  And  how  many  others  will  put  their  names  on  transfer 
lists  during  the  next  weeks? 

The  Ryan  Woods  School  had  been  Andrewson' s second  assignment  as 
a principal.  Having  handled  an  inner-city  double-school  situation  for 
two  years,  Andrewson  was  happy  to  move  to  Ryan  Woods  when  the  opportunity 
arrived.  Here  was  a stable  community  of  second-generation  Irish  and 
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Germans  v7ho  were  extremely  devoted  to  their  children,  church,  and  homes, 
the  famous  kinder,  kirche,  and  kitchen  that  his  own  grandparents  had 
stressed.  The  single- family  dwellings  were  in  the  eighteen-to-thirty 
thousand  dollar  range  and  were  being  held  firmly  by  the  older  residents, 
whose  married  children  moved  into  smaller  apartments  in  the  neighborhood 
business  district  but  still  maintained  a strong  tie  with  the  community. 

A special  part  of  every  graduation  was  to  have  those  children  stand 
whose  parents  were  also  Ryan  Woods  graduates.  Never  less  than  half  of 
the  class  responded.  A number  of  the  faculty  lived  in  the  immediate  area. 

Andrewson  turned  his  swivel  chair  toward  the  window  with  the 
broken  panes  and  smeared  spray-paint  obscenities.  Some  of  the  window 
panes  had  been  temporarily  repaired  by  gumming  in  spare  pieces  of  glass. 
Even  some  of  these  were  now  broken.  One  of  the  principals  in  the  district 
had  called  this  "second-degree  window  breakage."  Across  the  yard  on  the 
engineer's  building  some  member  of  a neighborhood  gang  had  scrawled  ' Satens 
Maniacks1  in  letters  four  feet  high.  If  for  no  other  reason,  Andrewson 
thought,  we  should  teach  spelling  so  Satan's  Maniacs  can  properly  identify 
their  "turf. " 

Andrewson  reflected  on  the  turning  point  (s)  in  the  history  of  the 
school  and  the  community. 

Turning  Point  One:  The  Board  of  Education  had  issued  a policy 

statement  calling  for  a Permissive  Transfer  Plan  to  be  put  into  effect 
immediately  after  Andrewson  arrived  at  Ryan  Woods.  Because  he  had  two 
empty  rooms  that  were  being  used  for  an  art  and  music  departmental  program, 
his  building  was  designated  as  a 'receiving'  school.  The  Board's  inten- 
tion was  to  alleviate  the  over-crowded  conditions  in  neighboring  schools 


and  ostensibly  to  hasten  racial  integration.  On  the  surface,  the  policy 
seemed  workable  and  well-conceived.  But  it  failed  to  achieve  its  primary 
goals  because  no  consideration  was  given  to  the  fact  that  what  were  being 
shifted  were  people,  and  not  numbers.  No  guidelines  were  ever  drawn  to 
designate  what  kinds  of  children  would  be  going  where  and  why.  The 
planners  merely  subtracted  numbers  from  thi s school  and  added  numbers  to 
that  school.  As  a result,  every  over-age,  potential  drop-out  found  this 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  change  surroundings;  every  delinquent  discovered 
he  could  rid  himself  of  the  ’’old"  school  and  get  his  kicks  in  a new  one; 
every  suspended  and  expelled  student  soon  heard  the  glad  tidings  and 
demanded  his  "rights"  and  a transfer  blank.  Students  who  knew  nothing  but 
continual  failure,  students  on  court  probation,  students  with  delinquency 
records  going  back  to  primary  grades,  all  used  this  opportunity  to  get 
into  a new  situation  and  develop  some  new  action.  When  principals  in 
"sending  schools"  denied  transfers  to  some,  the  downtown  office  made  it 
clear  that  anyone  was  eligible  for  transfer  under  the  plan  as  long  as  his 

school  was  labeled  a "sending  school."  ; 

As  in  many  other  Board  projects,  everything  was  to  be  hurry,  hurry, 
hurry.  Andrewson  thought  of  the  ancient  Army  adage  about  'Hurry  up  and 
wait'  and  wondered  if  it  couldn't  be  reversed  for  the  Board,  to  read  'Wait, 
wait,  wait,  and  hurry.'  Looking  back  at  that  single  hectic  one  week,  it 
was  now  clear  to  him  that  he  and  all  the  other  principals  and  superintendent 
connected  with  the  project  had  been  used  as  pawns  in  the  power  struggle 
between  the  Board  and  the  General  Superintendent.  When  the  Board  had 
demanded  that  this  Permissive  Transfer  Policy  be  put  into  effect,  the 
Superintendent  reluctantly  agreed,  even  though  he  was  definitely  opposed 


to  the  innovation.  The  policy  would  be  put  into  effect  in  principle, 
but  the  actual  ramifications  of  carrying  it  out  would  be  made  as  unwork- 
able as  possible.  Both  camps  succeeded  in  scoring  a victory. 

In  one  month  Andrewson's  records  showed  that  90  per  cent  of  the 
discipline  cases  referred  to  the  office  were  from  the  Permissive  Transfer 
group.  The  suspensions,  truancies,  and  police  cases  were  almost  entirely 
from  these  students.  For  the  first  time,  the  principal  found  himself 
meeting  youth  officers,  juvenile  court  probation  officers,  and  other  law 
enforcement  bfficials.  Police  cars  kept  the  school  under  surveillance 
at  the  requejst  of  the  parents,  who  now  were  increasingly  alarmed  at  condi- 
tions outside  and  inside  the  school.  Because  the  students  came  from  a 
dozen  different  schools,  the  mixing  resulted  in  confusion  and  conflict 
far  outweighing  any  positive  influence  that  the  Permissive  Transfer  Plan 
might  have  had.  Yet  the  problem  was  not  racial,  for  only  a few  of  the 
transfer  children  were  Negroes,  and  these  few  were  academically-inclined 
young  people  whose  parents  wanted  them  removed  from  the  inner  city  en- 
vironment for  their  schooling. 

As  for  the  effects  of  the  Board's  action  on  the  community,  soon 
a private  Lutheran  school  was  opened,  a nearby  Evangelical  Covenant  Church 
began  constructing  a school  for  its  parishoners,  and  many  Catholic  families 
formed  car  pools  and  transferred  their  children  to  a parochial  school 
some  distance  away.  The  last  straw  a3  far  as  the  community  was  concerned 
was  an  attack  on  an  eighth  grade  teacher  during  the  June  Graduation  Dance. 

A teacher  for  more  than  thirty-five  years,  Miss  Reedy  had  attempted  to 
block  the  attempts  of  out-of- the-neighborhood  toughs  to  "crash"  the 
afternoon  dance.  When  she  placed  her  hand  on  the  arm  of  one  of  the  young 
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men  he  gave  it  a jerking  fling  and  threw  Miss  Reedy  against  the.  gymnasium 
stall,  bars.  She  requested  a medical  leave  of  absence  and  never  returned 
to  the  school.  To  incense  the  community  even  more,  when  the  case  was 
brought  to  court,  the  court-appointed  Public  Defender  blamed  Miss  Reedy 
for  the  entire  incident  and  hinted  at  filing  a counter-complaint  alleging 
that  the  defendant  had  been  assaulted  by  the  teacher.  The  young  man  who 
attacked  her  was  placed  on  probation  for  one  year.  He  weighed  220  pounds 
and  stood  over  six  feet  tali.  Miss  Reedy  was  a frail  little  lady  tipping 
the  scales  at  90. 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  Board:  When  it  was  discovered  that  Ryan 
Woods  had  lost  over  40  students  in  five  months,  the  school  was  placed  on 
the  Receiving  School  List  for  40  additional  Permissive  Transfer  Students. 

The  second  Turning  Point  Andrewson  could  identify  was  even  more 
direct  and  far-reaching.  Last  summer,  the  Board  contemplated  a number  of 
boundary  shifts  involving  high  schools  which  were  overcrowded,  and  racially 
unbalanced.  At  the  Sauganash  High  School,  into  which  the  graduates  of 
Ityan  Woods  were  sent,  the  racial  balance  had  been  80  per  cent  white  and 
20  per  cent  Negro  for  a number  of  years.  This,  the  District  Superintendent 
explained,  was  because  the  'feeder'  schools  were  in  the  same  80  to  20 
ratio,  and  the  Sauganash  community  itself  was  close  to  the  80  to  20  pro- 
portion. The  community  had  been  a pioneer  in  the  planned  integration 
movement.  It  had  organized  all  of  the  Southwest  civic  groups  into  a 
planning  council  that  had  received  citywide  recognition  for  its  depth  of 
understanding  and  foresight.  The  churches,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  had 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  community  teamed  up  to  make  the 
movement  of  Negro  students  into  the  Sauganash  High  School  as  free  from 
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tension  as  possible.  When  university  professors  were  called  in  as 
consultants  and  forum  members,  they  were  amazed  at  the  constructive 
attitude  of  the  community  leaders  and  lay  people.  One  sociologist 
analyzed  this  acceptance  of  a minority  group  as  being  a result  of  the 
persecution  and  animosity  the  present  residents  (mostly  Irish)  had  en- 
countered when  they  themselves  had  attempted  to  break  the  bonds  of  a 
ghetto  and  spread  outward.  This  empathy  with  the  Negro  had  given  them  a 
closer  bond  of  understanding.  Other  communities  might  have  fallen,  with 
their  original  residents  scattering  to  the  suburbs,  but  not  the  Ryan 
Woods  people,  for  they  had  planning. 

But  the  Board  of  Education  also  was  planning.  In  the  spring  of 
last  year,  three  hundred  Negro  Freshmen  and  entering  Freshmen  from  a 
nearby  high  school  were  told  that  because  of  the  over-crowding  and  racial 
segregation  at  their  school  they  would  be  transferred  elsewhere.  The 

l 

« 

change  was  welcomed  by  the  Negro  cotnnunity  since  the  high  school  to 
which  the  youngsters  were  to  be  transferred  was  one  of  the  best  in  the 
city.  Civil  Rights  leaders  were  very  pleased  that  at  last  they  were  able 
to  'crack'  an  all-white,  exclusive  lake  shore  district.  But  in  August, 
apparently  in  response  to  pressure,  the  Board  rescinded  the  spring  plans. 
Instead,  they  announced  that  the  three  hundred  black  students  would  move 
to  Sauganash  High. 

The  students  were  angry,  because  they  had  been  thrilled  at  the 
prospect  of  attending  a prestige  high  school.  Their  parents  were  angry 
because  they  believed  political  influences  had  been  used  to  revoke  the 
original  plan.  Civil  rights  leaders  were  caught  off  guard  by  the  sudden 
switch  in  plan.  They  could  not  muster  major  support  to  fight  it,  since 
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their  key  personnel  were  not  in  the  city  at  the  time  to  provide  necessary 
advice  and  leadership. 

It  must  be  reemphasized  that  the  edict  of  the  Board  came  in 
August,  when  no  school  personnel  (except  the  District  Superintendent) 
were  on  duty.  The  normal  weans  of  transfer  conmunication  could  not  be 
utilized,  because  sending  schools  were  not  even  open.  So  it  happened  that 
on  the  first  day  of  school  in  September  the  400  new  black  students  ap- 
peared at  Sauganash  High.  The  enrollment  of  1600  now  climbed  over  2000. 
There  were  no  programs  for  the  new  students.  There  were  no  classes  for 
them.  They  sat  in  the  auditorium  or  roamed  the  halls.  Months  later, 
courses  were  still  being  organized  and  re-organized.  Whereas  class  sizes 
in  the  high  school  never  previously  exceeded  30,  they  now  grew  to  48.  New 
teachers  at  this  late  date  were  impossible  to  find.  Day-to-day  substi- 
tutes were  employed,  just  to  provide  "bodies"  for  the  classrooms.  The 
school  was  in  chaos.  The  original  anger  of  the  new  students  was  now 
directed  against  the  Sauganash  faculty  and  students.  The  new  students, 
feeling  that  they  were  not  wanted  by  their  high  school,  were  rejected  by 
the  prestige  high  school,  and  now  resented  at  Sauganash,  directed  their 
hostilities  at  teachers  and  fellow  students.  To  make  matters  worse,  racial 
trouble  had  erupted  at  the  beaches  during  the  summer,  and  at  a neighboring 
park  a vicious  gang  attack  on  two  elderly  ladies  had  brought  much  ill-will 
into  the  community. 

With  the  Sauganash  High  School  situation  deteriorating  daily,  the 
neighborhood  people  soon  found  themselves  in  a dilemma*  Roaming  students 
poured  out  into  the  streets  and  business  districts,  causing  trouble. 

Folice  cars  patrolled  the  streets  around  the  school.  Daily  fights  took 
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place  in  the  overcrowded  lunchroom  and  halls.  When  news  of  these  con-  j 

J 

ditions  spread  into  the  Negro  community,  the  gangs  of  drop-outs  began  j 

■i 

hanging  around  the  school  waiting  for  excitement  to  develop.  Police  | 

■ 

reports  showed  that  very  few  of  the  Sauganash  students,  old  or  new,  were 
involved  in  serious  disturbances,  but  an  outsider  could  hardly  have  been 
expected  to  know  when  a troublemaker  was  not  one  of  the  ’’new"  students. 

White  students  began  withdrawing  from  the  school  to  attend  neighboring 
parochial  schools.  Private  schools  acquired  long  waiting  lists.  Suburban 
church  schools  began  employing  special  buses  to  pick  up  students  at 
designated  corners.  The  racial  count  by  the  hundredth  day  of  the  school 
year  was  78  per  cent  Negro  in  the  freshman  class. 

Back  at  the  Ryan  Woods  School,  the  parents  of  the  eighth  graders 
appealed  to  Andrewson  to  "do  something,"  because  their  children  would  be  j 

graduating  in  June  and  would  have  to  attend  Sauganash.  Andrewson  noted  | 

that  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  heard  the  phrase,  "have  to  attend  J 

Sauganash."  The  parents  did  not  protest  the  new  racial  proportions,  but 
they  did  object  to  the  lowering  of  academic  standards  (some  students  did  I 

i.i 

not  receive  tenth  week  grades  because  they  had  been  without  a permanent  \ 

teacher) , the  watering  down  of  the  college  prep  curriculum  (no  third  year 
Latin,  no  German,  no  math  above  Solid  Geometry),  and  a wave  of  disorderly 
conduct.  A dozen  times  Andrewson  heard:  "If  there  is  no  place  we  can  send 
our  children  for  high  school,  we  will  be  forced  to  move." 

Andrewson  spoke  to  the  District  Superintendent,  who  was  sympathetic 
to  the  problem  but  said  nothing  could  be  done.  If  the  Board  backed  down 
now  on  the  boundary  change,  he  said,  it  would  look  as  if  pressures  had 
been  brought  to  bear  from  this  community,  and  the  Board  must  abide  by  its 
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refusal  to  surrender  to  "white  backlash." 

By  mid-year  the  community  was  so  aroused  that  the  Sauganash 
principal  went  to  special  evening  meetings  called  by  the.  churches  in  the 
district.  Everyone  who  attended  seemed  impressed  at  his  sincerity  and 
desire  to  change  the  present  conditions  in  the  high  school.  But  the  same 
questions  kept  being  raised  at  every  meeting:  How  many  boys  were  arrested 
in  that  lunchroom  fight?  Why  did  the  English  department  head  resign? 

How  many  teachers  had  transferred?  Is  it  true  that  you  were  cut  by  a 
broken  bottle  outside  the  building  when  you  broke  up  a fight? 

For  Ken  Andrewson  it  was  a problem  just  beginning.  "The  separation 
of  the  men  from  the  boys  begins  when  the  first  F.OR  SALE  signs  pop  up  side- 
by-side  down  the  street,"  someone  had  cynically  remarked  a few  months 
ago.  The  signs  were  now  appearing  frequently,  block  by  block,  throughout 
his  school  district.  Usually  it  was  the  parent  of  an  eighth  grader  who 
made  the  first  move.  "Mr.  Andrewson,  we  want  you  to  know  it's  not  because 
of  you  or  your  faculty.  It*s  just  because,  well,  you  know--" 

Andrewson  soon  found  himself  avoiding  the  front  office  where  the 
parents  would  come  for  their  transfers.  Nowadays  it  just  meant  another 
transfer  and  the  same  apologetic  look  from  the  mother  as  if  she  were 
betraying  a trust  and  deserting  him  personally.  The  same  look,  Andrewson 
remembered  now,  that  his  faculty  member  gave  him  when  she  told  him  about 
her  decision  to  take  an  early  retirement  or  to  transfer  to  another  school. 

In  years  to  come,  he  thought,  someone  will  write  about  what  happened 
at  the  Ryan  Woods  School,  and  what  would  not  have  happened  with  autonomy 
given  to  a local  school  board  that  understood  local  conditions. 
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The  ph^ne  rang  once  again.  The  clerk's  voice  said:  "It's 
Mrs.  Shelb?urn,  principal  of  the  Plaza  School.  She  wonders  if  it 
permissible  to  see  Mr.  Townes  in  the  gym  tomorrow  before  school." 
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TITLE  I FOLLOW-UP  QUESTIONNAIRE 
PERCENTAGES  BY  POSITION  AND  REGION 
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50 

i 
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11 
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80 
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17 

29 

0 
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0 

17 

Yes 

79, 

81 

91 

70 

93 

76 

75 

78 

67 

DK 

15 

“58 

15 

l 

9 

22 

4 

24 

19 

22 

17 

■ 

■r.  ' 

A 

582 

' 

| 
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TITLE  I FOLLOW-UP  QUESTIONNAIRE 
PERCENTAGES  BY  POSITION  AND  REGION 


(N=132) 


TOTAL, 

ft 

SAMPLE i 

POSITION  j 

REGION 

Item 

No. 

N 

% 

Public 

N=55 

% 

Non- 

Public 

N=62 

% 

North 

east 

N=29 

% 

South 

east 

N=27 

% 

Mid- ' 
west 
N=48 
% 

South- ' 
west 
N=14 
% 

Far 
West 
N- 10 
% 

55. 

No 

57 

49 

52 

44 

66 

41 

41 

50 

57 

Yes 

33 

28 

28 

31 

21 

32 

34 

17 

29 

DK 

26 

116 

22 

20 

25 

14 

27 

25 

33 

14 

56. 

No 

68 

59 

64 

48 

66 

50 

52 

67 

71 

Yes 

24 

21 

18 

29 

21 

18 

27 

0 

29 

DK 

24 

116 

21 

18 

23 

14 

: 32 

20 

33 

0 

57. 

No 

69 

60 

75 

43 

79 

55 

42 

83 

57 

Yes 

18 

i 16 

4 

28 

7 

9 

28 

0 

29 

DK 

28 

TT5 

! 24 

21 

28 

14 

36 

30 

17 

14 

58. 

No 

73 

64 

73 

54 

83 

59 

55 

58 

57 

Yes 

16 

14 

4 

27 

3 

5 

29 

0 

29 

DK 

25 

114  , 

22 

23 

19 

14 

36 

1 

42 

14 

59. 

No 

36 

32 

48 

20 

44 

45 

16 

25 

29 

Yes 

53 

47 

46 

45 

52 

14 

56 

67 

57 

DK 

24 

113 

. 21 

6 

35 

4 

41 

28 

8 

14 

60. 

No 

47 

39 

25 

43 

38 

26 

55 

31 

11 

Yes 

54 

i 45 

59 

39 

52 

39 

36 

62 

56 

DK 

19 

T5TT 

j 16 

1 

16 

18 

10 

35 

9 

8 

! 33 

61. 

No 

30 

’ 25 

12 

37 

17 

21 

33 

17 

i 22 

Yes 

72 

! 60 

78 

42 

76 

58 

49 

67 

i 56 

’ \[' 

DK 

if 

19 

ITT 

16 

J 

| 

j 

\ 

10 

21 

13 

7 

21 

18 

17 

! 

■ 22 

\ 

1 

5 


" — — 1 1 
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TITLE  I FOLLOW-UP  QUESTIONNAIRE 
PERCENTAGES  BY  POSITION  AND  REGION 
(N=132 ) 


O 

ERIC 


TOTAL 

SAMPLE 

POSITION 

REGION 

jin  mm 

Item 

No. 

N 

% 

Public 

N=55 

% 

Non- 

Public 

N=62 

% 

North 

east 

N=29 

% 

South  1 
east 
N=27 
% 

Mid- 

west 

N=48 

% 

South- 

west 

N=14 

% 

Far 

West 

N=10 

% 

70.  •**  No 

70 

58 

62 

51 

69 

48 

58 

54 

56 

Yes 

15 

12 

8 

19 

10 

4 

20 

0 

22 

DK 

36 

30 

30 

30 

21 

48 

22 

46 

22 

121 

71.  No 

64 

66 

58 

69 

76 

56 

71 

56 

43 

Yes 

28  i 

29 

33 

27 

24 

38 

29 

22 

43 

DK 

5 ! 

5 

8 

4 

0 

6 

0 

22 

14 

97  | 

I 

72.  No 

52  1 

44 

51 

34 

64 

42 

32 

42 

33 

N Yes 

21  ! 

18 

24 

16 

18 

& 

20 

25 

22 

DK 

46 

39 

25 

50 

18 

50 

48 

33 

44 

119 

VII.  Evaluations 

■ 

73.  No 

46 

37 

27 

48 

28 

44 

44 

31 

22 

Yes 

60 

49 

59 

38 

69 

36 

44 

38 

56 

DK 

17 

14 

14 

14 

3 

20 

11 

31 

22 

TIT 

74 . No 

56 

47 

29 

66 

34 

50 

59 

38 

33 

Yes 

27 

! 23 

25 

19 

41 

12 

14 

23 

33 

DK 

36 

! 30 

46 

16 

24 

38 

27 

38 

33 

TTT 

I 

75.  NO 

51 

I 41 

22 

64 

17 

40 

53 

54 

44 

Yes 

41 

! 33 

35 

28 

55 

20 

27 

23 

44 

DK 

31 

j 25 

43 

9 

28 

40 

20 

23 

11 

TIT 

5 

| 

76  No 

46 

38 

24 

49 

55 

12 

47 

15 

22 

Yes 

30 

! 30 

45 

14 

28 

29 

20 

54 

56 

DK 

40 

! 33 

31 

37 

17 

58 

33 

31 

22 

.-V 

HI 

1 

| 

■ V 

! 

, i 

, 1 

*,  \it.  it  , 

S 1 
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Instruction  Sheet 
for 

General  Survey  of  Non— Public  School  Participates 
in  Federal  Assistance  Programs 

Read  carefully  before  beginning  survey  answers 

The  survey  mater ials-packet  consists  of  three  parts: 

Part  One:  An  Inventory  of  Federal  Assistance  Programs 

For  the  Benefit  of  Non-Public  School  Students 

This  Inventory  cites  information  about  each  of  the 
programs  for  which  non— public  school  students  are  eligible. 

It  would  be  advisable  to  read  it  over  before  answering 
the  survey  questions.  The  number  given  to  each  program 
on  the  answer  sheet  is  the  same  as  the  program  number  in 
this  inventory.  Only  the  name  of  the  program  and  its 
number  as  cited  in  this  inventory  will  appear  on  the 
answer  sheet  for  brevity's  sake. 

This  Inventory  may  be  kept  in  your  file  for  possible 
reference  after  you  have  returned  your  answer  sheets. 

Part  Two:  Questions  to  be  answered  for  each  of  the 

Forty  Programs  Available  to  Elementary 
and/or  Secondary  Non-Public  School  Children 

Since  the  answer  sheet  on  such  an  extensive  survey 
could  get  too  cumbersome,  we  have  considered  it  helpful 
to  type  out  each  of  the  tei  questions  in  full  an  a 
separate  reference  sheet;  and  to  use  only  key  wordg,  on 
the  answer  sheet  itselfc  The  question  numbers  on  tne 
separate  reference  sheet  and  the  answer  sheet  correspond. 

Part  Three:  The  Survey  Answer  Sheet  for  the  General 
Survey  of  Non-Public  School  participation  in  Federal  Assistance 

Programs. 


453-051  0-72  - 38 
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SURVEY  PART  TWO 

1.  Were  you  aware  of  your  eligibility  for  this  program? 

* 

2.  Are  you  currently  participating  in  this  program? 

3.  If  you  are,  to  what  extent  of  your  eligibility  are 
you  actually  participating? 

4.  What  amount  of  funding  for  this  program  was  allocated 
to  the  local  education  agency  (LEA)  in  your  area? 

5.  What  percent  of  funds  for  this  program  were  allocated 
to  benefit  non-public  school  children  in  your  area? 

6.  What  is  the  estimated  dollar  value  of  services  received 
by  non-public  participants  in  your  jurisdiction? 

7.  How  many  of  your  students  were  eligible  for  this 
program? 

8.  How  many  of  your  students  (or  teachers)  actually 
participated? 

9.  Do  you  know  the  person (s)  at  your  State  agency  to 
contact  for  further  assistance  on  this  program? 

10.  Is  there  a provision  in  your  State  Constitution  pro- 
hibiting your  participation  in  this  program? 


i 
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SUMMARY  PART  ONE 


INVENTORY  OF  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 
FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  NON-PUBLIC  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 


Source:  Catalogue  of  Federal  Domestic  Assistance 

Compiled1  for  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
By  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 


x.  Programs  Available  at  the  Elementary  and  Secondardy  Level 
A.  Administering  Agency:  Department  of  Agriculture 


Page  Program  Title 


! Information 
! Contact 


I Printed 
| Information 
i Available 


Authorizing 

Legislature 


Commodity 
Distribution 
School  Children 
Nutrition 


j Commodity  Dis- 
tribution 
j Division 
; Consumer  and 
Marketing 
Service,  U.S. 
Dept,  of  Agri- 
culture, 
IWashington,  D.C. 
20250 

t 


USDA  Food 
1 Donation 


\ 7 U.S.C.  1431 


Programs 
i PA-667 


14  Equipment  to 
Initiate  or 
'Expand  School 
{Food  Service 


School  Lunch 
Division 
Consumer  and 
Marketing 
Service,  U.S. 
Dept,  of  Agri- 
■ culture, 
Washington , D . C . 
'20250 


"Closing  the 
Nutrition  Gap' 
PA-812 


42  U.S.C.  1774- 
|75,  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966 
Public  Law 
89-642 


■ ■ . ••  U \ M-  • ..  : 

* Refers  to  page  number  in  the  Catalogue  of  Federal  Domestic 
Assistance,  January  1969. 
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T " 

j 1 — 

Page 

Program  Title  j Information  j Printed 

'Contact  S Information 

, ! Available 

Authorizing 

Legislature 

3. 


i 

1 19  ‘School  Break- 
• fasts 


School  Lunch 
Division 
Consumer  and 
Marketing 
Service , U . S . 
Dept,  of  Agri- 
culture, 
Washington  ,D. C, 
20250 


"Closing  the 
Nutrition  Gap" 
PA-812 


42  U.S.C. 
1773(a)  , Child 
Nutrition  Act 
of  1966  as 
amended  by 
Public  Law 
90-302,  82  Stat. 
119 


4/ 


20  School  Lunches 


School  Lunch 
Division 
Consumer  and 
Marketing 
Service , U . S . 
Dept,  of  Agri 
culture 

Washington , D . C , 
20250 


The  National 
School  Lunch 
Program  PA-19 


42  U.S.C.  1751- 
1760,  National 
School  Lunch 
Act  of  1946,  as 
amended  by 
Public  Law 
90-302  , 82  Stat.  I 
117  ( 


5.  * 21. 


School  Milk 


School  Lunch 
Division 
Consumer  and 
Marketing 
Service , U . S . 
Dept,  of  Agri- 
culture 

Washington,  D.C. 
20250 


Special  Milk 


42  U.S.C.  1772, 


Program,  PA-248  Child  Nutrition 
. Act  of  1966; 

Public  Law 
’ 89-642 


B.  Administering  Agency:  Department  of  Commerce 


Importation  of 

Business  and 

Duty  Free  Edu- 
cational and 

Defense  Service 

Administration 

Scientific 

|U.  S.Dept.  of 

Materials 

Commerce 
Washington , D.  C. 
20230 

6. 


69 


Rules  and  Regu- 
lations are 
published  at 
15  CFR  Part  602 
Form  BDSAF  768 
"Request  for 
Duty-Free  Entry 
of  Scientific 
Instruments 
and  Apparatus." 


19  U.S.C.  1202; 
Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United 
States , 

Schedule  8, 

Part  4,  headnote 

6. 


590 
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3. 


C.  Administering  Agency:  Department  of  Defense 


Program 

Title 


i Information 
i Contact 


i 


! Printed 
! Information 
Available 


* Authorizing 
Legislature 


7.  97, 


Machine  Tools 
Loans  to 
Vocational 
Schools 


| Commanding  The  Loan  of 

Officer  Defense < Tools  to 


Industrial 

Plant 

Equipment 

Center 

Memphis , 

Tennsessee 

38102 


Vocational 

Schools 


! 42  U.S.C.  1855- 
1855g. 


D.  Administering  Agency:  Department  of  Health, 

Education  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education 


99, 


Adult  Basic 
Education 


Division  of 
Adult  Education 
Programs, 

Bureau  of  Adult 
Vocational,  and 
''.Library  Program 
;U.S.  Office  of 
Education 
Washington, D. C. 
20202 


Description  of 

20  U.S.C.  1206, 

• 1 

Programs  Adult 

Adult  Education 

if 

Education  Act 

Act  of  1966, 

u 

/Guide  for  the 

title  III  of 

1 

Development  of 

the  Elementary 

a State  Plan 

and  Secondary 

Rules  and  Regu- 

Education 

•*/ 

lations  for  the 

Amendments  of 

A 

Admini str ation 

1966,  Public 

3 

(of  Adult  Educa- 

Law 89-750, 

l 

tion  Act 

80  Stat.  1218 

100,  Arts  and 
i Humanities 
Research 


JArts  and  Humani-^Off ice  of  Edu- 
■ties  Program 


i 


Research  Analy- 
sis and  Allo- 
cation Staff 
iBureau  of 
'Research,  U.S. 
'Office  of 
[Education 
Washing ton, D. C. 
20202 


: cation  Support 
ifor  Research 
j and  Related 
jActivities , 
Revised  July 
11968  - OE-12025, 
j A;  The  Arts  and! 
| the  Poor  : New  ! 
Challenge  for  | 
'Educators  - 0E-: 
.37016;  OFfice  j 
;of  Education  j 
j Support  for  i 
!the  Arts  and 
Humanities 
OE-3304  9 


20  U.S.C.  331a 
Cooperatieve 
Research  Act, 
Public  Law  531, 
83rd  Congress, 
sec.  2,  as  amen- 
ded by  Elementa- 
ry and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of 
1965,  Public  Law 
89-10,  Title  IV, 
sec.  401,  79  Stat. 
44.  20  U.S.C. 

951,  National 
Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  Humani- 
ties Act  of  1965,  , 
sec.  2,  79'  STat,  ; 
845.  ! 


8 

f 


ll 


'■  •’* 

v. 
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! 


jPage  I Program 
| | Title 

i i 


Information 

Contact 


i Printed 
| Information 
■ Available 


i Authorizing 
Legislature 


Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965, 
title  III,  Public 
Law  89-10,  80 
Stat.  1203 


12 

113 

Education  of 

Division  of 

20  U.S.C.  618, 

Handicapped 

Research, 

Mental  Retardatior 

Children 

Bureau  of  Educa- 

Facilities and 

Research  and 

tion  for  the 

Community  Mental 

Demonstration 

Handicapped, 

Heal  Centers 

■ 

Office  of 

Construction  Act 

Education 

of  1963,  Titles 

Washington , D . C . 

III  and  V, 

' 

20202 

Public  Law  88-164, 

77  Stat.  294. 

13  115  Educational 

Research  and 
Development 
Centers 


Research  and 
Development 
Centers  Branch 
Bureau  of 
Research, 

Office  of 
Education , 
Washington, D.C. 
20202 


Office  of 
Education 
Support  for 
Research  and 
Related  Activi- 
ties , Revised 
July  1968, 
OE-12025A 


20  U.S.C.  331a 
Cooperate  Research 
Act,  Public  Law 
531,  sec.  2,  as 
amended  by  Ele- 
mentary and 
Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965, 
Public  Law  89-10, 
Title  IV,  sec.  401 
79  Stat.  44. 


O 

ERIC 


I 


10.  jl06 . 

\ 

1 

' \ 
i 

1 

j 

1 

j Community 
( Service  and 
! Continuing 
j Education 

i 

Division  of 
Adult  Education 
Programs 
U.S.  Office  of 
Education 
Washington , D . C . 
'20202 

"Regulations 
Title  I,  Higher 
Education  Act 
of  1965", 
reprinted  from 
Federal  Regis- 
ter, Vol.  31, 

No . 68. 

20  U.S.C.  1001,  i 

Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965,  i 

Title  I,  Public  ! 

Law  89-329,  j 

79  Stat.  1219  j 

l 

\ 

11  -110. 

■ Education  of 

Bureau  of 

Regulations  and 

20  U.S.C.  371, 

t 

i 

•!  Handicapped 

Education  for 

Guidelines 

Education  of  the 

I 

i and  deaf  blind  the  Handicapped 

for  Deaf-Blind 

Handicapped  Act, 

1 

| children 

U.S.  Office  of 

Children 

Public  Law  90-247, 

j 

i 

Education 

80  Stat. 1204, 

i 

, 

Washington,  D.C. 

20  U.S.C.  863 , 

t 

20202 

Elementary  and 

1 
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5. 


Page  ; 


Program 

Title 


Information 

Contact 


Printed 

Information 

Available 


Authorizing 

Legislature 


14  116E  -Educational 

;Research, 


Research  Analy-  Office  of 
sis  and  Alloca-  Education 


Surveys,  Demons-tion  Staff, 
'trations,  and  Bureau  of 
Dissemination  Research,  U.S. 
I Office  of 

Education 


I Support  for 
Research  and 
Related  Activi- 
ties, Revised 
July  1968 


Washington,D.  C. . OE-12025-A 


20202 


Advances  in 
Education, 
EO-12034- 
Superintendent 
of  Documents 
U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office 
Washington , D . C . 
20402 


20  U.S.C.  331a 
Cooperative 
Research  Act, 
Public  Law  531, 
sec.  2,  as  amen- 
ded by  Elementary 
and  Secondary 
Education  Act 
of  1965,  Public 
Law  89-10,  Title 
IV,  sec.  401,  79 
Stat.  44,  and 
by  Elementary 
and  Secondary 
Amendments  of 
1966,  Public  Law 
89-750,  Title  I, 
sec.  141  80  Stat. 


15  118  'Educational 

^Research 
Training 


1 


Research  Train- 
ing Branch 
Division  of 
Higher  Educa- 
tion Research 
Bureau  of 
Research,  U.S. 
Office  of 
Education 
Wash  mg  ton , D . C . ■ 
20202 


Graduate  Fellow- 
ship Program  in 
Educational 
Research,  OE- 
55052;  Post- 
doctoral 
Fellowship  in 
Educational 
Research,  0E- 
55037-68. 


-20  U.S.C.  331a 
Cooperative 
Research  Act, 
Public  Law  531, 
sec.  2 as  amen- 
ded by  Elementary 
and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of 
1965,  Public  Law 
89-10,  Title  IV, 
sec.  401,  79  Stat 
44,  and  by 
Elementary  and 
Secondary  Amend- 
ments of  1966, 
Public  Law  89-750 
Title  I,  sec.  141 
80  Stat.  1202 
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6 


Page 

' 

Program 

Title 

' 

Information 

Contact 

| | 
Printed  j Authorizing  ; 

Information  j Legislature 

! Available  ! 

; f 

;119  . Educational 

t 

\ 

(Educational 

j i 

’ERIC  Can  Help  -j 

20  U.S.C.  331a 

i Resources 

1 i • 

(Resources  Inf  or 

i 

-(Research  in  > 

Cooperative 

information 

imation  Center 

i Education,  | 

Research  Act 

j i Center 

[Bureau  of 

(Superintendent  • 

Public  Law  531, 

* i 

| i 

(Research,  U.S. 

(of  Documents 

sec.  2,  as 

| | ESEA  Title  IV 

j i 

(Office  of 

(Govern.  Printing 

amended  by 

(Education, 

Office, 

Elementary  and 

• j 

(Washington , D . C . 

Washington,  D.C. 

Secondary  Edu- 

! 

i i 

i ; 

i 

j i 

t : 

j ! 

{ 2 0 2 0 2 

1 

i 

! 

i 

i 

; 20402 

cation  Act  of 
1965,  Public 
Law  89-10, 

Title  IV,  sec. 
401,  79  Stat.44 

17 

■ 122 

t 

1 Educationally 
j Deprived 
| Children 

i 

i 

;Director , 
Division  of 
(Compensatory 
[Education. 

!U.S.  Office  of 
jEducation , 
■Washington,  D.C 

120202 

i 

Revised 
Criteria  for 
Approval  of 
Title  I,  ESEA 
Applications 
from  Local 
. Educational 
Agencies, 
Program  Guide 
No.  44 

20  U.S.C.  241a 
Elementary  and 
: Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of 
1965,  as 

amended,  Title  I 
j Public  Law  89-10 
l 72  Stat  27. 

j . 

18 

;i23 

! Encouraging 

Bureau  of 

What  we  need 

j 20  U.S.C.  1094 

■ Qualified 

Educational 

to  Know  About 

Education  Pro- 

:  Persons  to 

Personnel 

Educational 

fessions 

i 

! Enter  EducationDevelopment 

Manpower 

Development  Act 

i Careers 

(Office  of 

Public  Law  90-35 

| 

'Public  Informa- 

!  81  Stat.  83; 

i 

i ■ i 

! 

tion,  U.S. 

! and  20  U.S.C.  j 

(Office  of 

! 1091,  Higher 

//  . 

(Education 

j Education  Act 

!j 

(Washington, D.C. 1 

of  1965,  Title  V; 

120202  ! 

Public  Law  89-329 

f ' 

1 79  Stat.  1254. 

L 
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7. 
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Page  ! Program 
; Title 

; ) 

Information 

Contact 

Printed 

Information 

Available 

Authorizing 

Legislation 

Foreign 
Language 
Training  and 
Area  Studies 


20  128 


Guidance, 
Counseling,  and. 
Testing 


Division  of  Overseas 

Foreign  Studies;  Foreign 
Institute  of  Language  and 
International  Area  Studies, 
Studies  1969-70, 

U.S.  Office  of  ; OE-14134-69 

Education 

Washington, D.C. 

20202 


20  U.S.C.  2541 
Mutual  Education- 
al and  Cultural 
Exchange  Act  of;  - 
1961  (Fulbright- 
Hays  Act)  Public 
Law  87-256, 

75  Stat.  527. 


Division  of 
State  Agency 
Cooperation 
Bureau  of  Ele- 
mentary and 
Secondary  > 

Education 
U.S.  Office  of 
Education, 
Washington, D.C. 
20202 


Questions  and 
Answers  About 
Title  V-A 
OE-25047 


20  U.S.C.  481, 
National  Defense 
Education  Act  of 
1958,  Title  V-A, 
Public  Law  85-864, 
72  Stat.  1592 


21  ! 130 


Handicapped 
Children  - 
Early  Educa- 
i tional  Assis- 
! tcince 


Bureau  of  Programs  for 

Education  for  the  Handicap- 
the  Handicapped  ped 
U.S.  Office 
of  Education 
Washington , D . C . 

20202 


20  U.S.C.  621, 
Handicapped 
Children's  Early 
Education 
Assistance  Act 
of  1968,  sec.  2, 
Public  Law  90-533, 
82  Stat.  901 


22  142  i Manpower 

j j Development 

; j and  Training 

| j Classroom 

1 Instruction 

1 

! MDTA 


Division  of 
Manpower 
Development 
and  Training, 
Bureau  of 
Adult,  Voca- 
tional abd 
Library  Pro- 
grams, U.S. 
Office  of 
Education 
Washington, D.C. 
20202 


Criteria  for  42  U.S.C.  257, 
Manpower  Manpower  Develop- 

Training  Skill  ment  and  Training 
Center;  Learn-  Act  of  1962, 
ing  for  Jobs;  Title  II-B,  Public 
MDTA:  Good  |Law  87-145, 
Training  Good  176  Stat.  24 
Jobs,  Facts  for  > 

Manpower  i 

Trainees 


ERIC 


!5n7 


V.:-‘ 

%'■ 


E:22 


8. 


f 


i Page  Program 
\ I Title 


23  145  Regional  Educa- 

tional Labora- 
tories 


Information 

Contact 


Printed 

Information 

Available 


| Authorizing 
| Legislation 


Director , 
Division  of 
Educational 
Laboratories 
U.S.  Office  of 
Education 
Washington  ,D.C. 
20202 


Regional  Educa- 
tional Labora- 
tories ,' 

Progress  Report 
July  1968, 
OE-12030; 
Regional  Educa- 
tional Labora- 
tories , 

OE-12032 


20  U.S.C.  331a 
Cooperative 
Research  Act 
,Public  Law  531, 
sec.  2,  as 
amended  by  Ele- 
mentary and 
Secondary 
Education  Act 
of  1965,  Public 
Law  89*rl0, 

Title  IV,  sec.  401, 
79  Stat.  44 


O 

ERIC 


24  146  Regional  Educa- 

tional 
Research 


Regional  Project 

Research  ProgramResearch, 


Bureau  of 
Research 
U.S.  Office  of 
Education 
Washington,D.C. 
20202 


Regional 
Research  Pro- 
gram, 

OE-12035 ; 
Winning  a 
Research  Bid : 
Tips  on  Propo- 
sal Writing 
OE-12033 


20  U.S.C.  331a 
Cooperative 
Research  Act, 
Public  Law  531, 
sec.  2,  as 
amended  by 
Elementary  and 
Secondary 
Education  Act  of 
1965,  Public  Law 
89-10,  Title  IV, 
sec.  401, 

79  Stat.  44 


25  148 


School  Equip- 
ment and 
Remodeling 


Division  of 
State  Agency 
Cooperation 
Bureau  of 
Elementary  and 
Secondary 
Education 
U.S.  Office  of 
Education 
Washington,D.C. 
20202 


NDEA  Title  III 
Guidelines, 
April  1967; 
Regulations , 
January  1965; 
Improvement  of 
Instruction 
through  NDEA, 
Title  III, 
OE-20080 


20  U.S.C.  441, 
National  Defense 
Education  Act , 
Title  III, 

Public  Law  85-864 
72  Stat,  1588 


596 


E:  23 


9. 


I 

\ 1 

f 

1 Page 

j Program  ! 

Information 

Printed 

Authorizing  j 

1 

i 

« 

i 

i Title 

Contact 

Information 

Available 

Legislation 

1 11 *  * 

26  i 149 

School  Library 

Division  of 

Guidelines, 

20  U.S.C.  821, 

{ 

Resources, 

State  Agency 

Title  II, 

Elementary  and 

Textbooks,  and 
other  Instruc- 

Cooperation 
Bureau  of 

Elementary  and 
Secondary 

Secondary 
Education  Act  of  ■ 

i 

tional 
• Materials 

Elementary  and 
Secondary 
Education 
U.S.  Office  of 

Education  Act 
of  1965, 
OE-15059; 
First  Annual 

1965,  as 
amended , Public 
Law  89-10, 
Title  II, 

i ■ ■ 

Education 
Washington, D.C.  ! 
20202 

Report , 

Title  III, 
Elementary  and 
Secondary 
Education  Act 
of  1965 
OE- 20180 

section  201, 
79  Stat.  36 

27  151  Strengthening  Division  of 

| Instruction  in  State  Agency 
' ' the  Arts  and  Cooperation 

Humanities  Bureau  of 

; Elementary  and 

Secondary 
Education 
U.S.  Office  of 
; Education 

Washington , D . C . 

20202  Schools, 

OE-33039 


Guidelines: 
Financial 
Assistance  for 
Strengthening 
Instruction  in 
the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities 
in  Public 
Elementary 
and  Secondary 


,20  U.S..C.  961, 
National 
Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and 
Humanities  Act 
of  1965, 

Public  Law  89-209 
sec.  12 
79  Stat.  854. 


28  153  : Supplementary  Division  of 

Educational  Plans  and 

: Centers  and  .Supplementary 

• Services  'centers,  Bureau 

: jof  Elementary  j 

\ Jand  Secondary 

j [Education 

U.S.  Office  of  : 
I Education 

Washington , D . C . 

! 20202 


Pacesetters  in  20  U.S.C.  841 
Innovation,  Elementary  and 
1967,  i Secondary  Act 

OE-201103-67 ; of  1965,  as 
Stepping  Up  amended , Public 
with  PACE,  Law  89-10, 
OE-20095;  Title  III,  sec. 

PACE,  OE-20086  301  79  Stat.  39 


- .r  . 4 

■;  J ..  . 


E : 24 


10. 


T 

f 

11  - r 

Page 

' 

Program 

Title 

Information 

Contact 

i Printed 

Information 

Available 

1 ^ . ! 

i Authorizing  ! 

' Legislation  i 

j : 

29 

‘l54 

1 

| Teacher  Corps 

i 

! 

i 

j 

i 

i 

Community 
Affairs  Branch 
Teacher  Corps 
Bureau  of 
Educational 
Personnel 
Development 
U.S.  Office  of 
Education 
Washington , D . C 
20202 

jTeacher  Corps 
Program  Hand- 
book; 

Fact  Sheet  on 
Teacher  Corps 

i 

1 20  U.S.C.  1101 
Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965 , 

Title  V-B,  Public 
Law  89-329, 

79  Stat.  1255; 
as  amended  by 
20  U.S.C.  1101, 
Education  Pro- 
fessions Develop- 
ment Act,  Public 

Law  90-35, 
81  Stat.  85 


i 


jj 

I 


6 

f 

J 


I 


v 

3 

[' 

I' 

i: 


5- 

l 

V 


i 


30  158 


Vocational 
Education 
Research  and 
Training 


Division  of 
Comprehens  i ve 
and  Vocational 
Education 
Research 
Research  Analy- 
sis and  Alloca- 
tion Staff, 
Bureau  of 
Research 
U.  S.  Office  of 
Education 
Washington , D . C . 
20202 


Office  of 
Education 
Support  for 
Research  and 
Related  Activi- 
ties, OE-12 02 5- A 
New  Directions 
in  Vocational 
Education, 
OE-80047 ; 

What  We  Need  To 
Know  About 
Educational 
Manpower , 
OE-58014 


20  U.S.C.35c  (c)  , 
Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of 
1963,  Title  I, 
Public  Law  88-210, 
77  Stat.  405,  as 
amended  by  Voca- 
tional Education 
Amendments  of 
1968,  Title  I, 
Public  Law  - 
90-576,  82 
Stat.  1078. 


31  161  Overseas 

Education, 
Training , 
Research  and 
j Study 


Institute  of 

International 

Studies 

U.S.  Office  of 
Education 
Washington , D . C . 


20202 


Opportunities 
Abroad  for 
Teachers 
OE-14047-70 


7 U.S.C.  1691, 
Agriculature 
Trade  Development 
and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954, 

Public  Law  83-480, 
68  Stat.  459 


E:  25 


11. 


Page^ 

L 

Program 

Title 

Information  j 

Contact 

Printed 
1 Information 
| Available 

> 1 

Authorizing 

Legislation 

32 

; 165 

l 

Surplus  Proper- 
ty Utilization 

DHEW  - Regional 
Office 

1 i 

i 

t ! 

40  U.S.C.  484, 
Federal  Property 

tion  Services 
Act  of  1949 , as 
amended,  Public 
Law  No.  81-152, 
as  amended; 
secs.  203  (j)and 
(k)  , as  amended; 
63  Stat.  377 


33  i 120 


Educational 
Talent  Search 


Division  of 
Student  Finan- 
cial Aid 
Bureau  of 
Higher  Education 
U.S.  Office  of 
Education 
Wash ing ton ,D.C. 
202020 


Search  '68 
Guidelines 


\ 


x 


.20  U.S.C.  1068, 
'69  'Higher  Education 
, Act  of  1965, 
i Title  IV— A, 
i Public  Law  89-329 
\ as  amended, 

! 79  Stat.  1235, 
as  rewritten  by 
; the  Higher  Edu- 
: cation  Amendments 
of  1968,  Public 
Law  90-575 


34  147 


School 

Desegregation 
Technical 
Assistance 
and  Training 


Division  of 
Equal  Educa- 
tional Oppor 
tunities 
U.S.  Office  of 
Education 
Washington , D . C . 
20202 


Focus  on  Equal 

Educational 

Opportunities 

OE-38008; 

Desegregation 

Guidelines 

OE-38003 ; 

Help  With 
Desegregation 


42  U.S.C.  2000C-2 
to  2000c-4,  Civil 
Rights  Act  of 
1964,  Public  Law 
88-352,  Title  IV, 
sec.  403,  404 
78  Stat.  247 


ERiO; 


599 


•►>>  1 •»  .TV’/r.il  ■ TWAWi'V.jra  ‘Tw  I-V"  <tr  W";  AW  ? ’-"i-I  3!'  * 


l v«tv  ».v<w  •*•».  "nr*  r^^vv^.*wrr.^»,sw.r*»*«s«n'iuw«w^r*5r;  w*  t?  m hwiutk 
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E:26 


12, 


E. 


Administering  Agency:  Department  of  Health,  Education 

\U 


and  Welfare;  Public  Health  Service" 


1 

1 

1 

J 

Page 

i 

Program 

Title 

| Information 
j Contact 

i 

Printed 

Information 

Available 

! Authorizing  j 

| Legislation  j 

1 j 

! 35 

i 

! 

206  iMental  Health 
‘Research  and 
iTraining 

! 

1 

National 
Institute  of 
Mental  Health 
Public  Health 
Service 

NIMH  Support 
Programs,  PHS 
No.  1,700 

i 

1 

j 42  U.S.C.  241,  | 

,242a.,  Public  j 

Health  Service  i 

.Act,  secs.  301 
and  303  (a)  ( ) 

36 


5454  Wisconsin 
Avenue 
Chevy  Chase , 
Maryland  20203 


F.  Administering  Agency:  Department  of  Labor 


397  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps 


Office  of 

Information 

Manpower 

Administration 

U . S . Dept  of 

Labor 

Washington ,D.C. 
20210 


Three  Years  of 
Success; 
Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps 


42  U.S.C.  2731-36 
(1964) , as 
amended 


G.  Administering  Agency:  National  Aeronautics 

and  Space  Administration 


37  471  Space  and 

Office  of  Public 

NASA:  Direc- 

42 U.S.C.  2451 

Aeronautics 

Affairs,  NASA, 

tory  of 

et  seq.  NASA 

Education  and^washington,D.C. 

Services  tc 

Act  of  1958 

Information 

20546 

the  Public; 

Services 

Film  List; 

Educational 

Publications 

List; 

♦ 

Spacemobile 

» r 

Program 

o i 

ERIC! 


, ....  . rr  V . V—  .A- »■  .'ST  • ; - - ; a-  . ■ : -r  : •.  7 •'■ ' V f.*-T » .;r-» 
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13. 


H,.  Administering  Agency:  National  Foundation 

on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 


38 


X 


T 


iPage  j Program 
• ! Title 


+ 


Information 
! Contact 


i Printed 
{ Information 
i Available 


Authorizing 

Legislation 


474 


Progress  in  the  . National 
Humanities  Endowment  for 

the  Humanities 
.1800  G Street, 

N.W. 

Washington,D.C, 
20506 


Program 

Information, 

1969 


20  U.S.C.  961-3 
National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1965  as 
amended,  Public 
Law  No.  89-209  ! 


I.  Administering  Agency:  National  Science 

Foundation 


39  480  Pre-College 

Education  in 
Science 


Division  of  Pre-  National 
College  Educa  Science 
tion  in  Science  Foundation 
National  Science  68-6 
Foundation 
Washington , D . C . 

20550 


42  U.S.C.  1861- 
1875,  National 
Science  Founda- 
tion Act  of  1950, 
Public  Law  No. 
507,  Amendments 
through  July  18, 
1968,  82  Stat. 

360 


J.  Administering  Agency:  Office  of  Economic 

Opportunity 


40  491  Head  Start 


Project  Head  Organizing  42  U.S.C.  2781, 

Start,  Office  of  Communities  foret.  seq.  Economic 
Economic  Action;  Head  Opportunity  Act 

Opportunity  Start  Manual  ofof  1964  as 

Washington , D . C . Policies  and  amended?  Public 

20506  Instructions;  Law  90-222, 

Head  Start:  A Title  II,  81  Stat. 
Community  690,  as  amended 

Action  Program  et.  seq. 


41  496  Upward  Bound  Upward  Bound  Upward  Bound  42  U.S.C.  2781 

Office  of  et.  seq. 

Economic  Oppor- 
tunity 

Washington , D . C . 

20506 


M 601 


E:28 


14. 


K.  Administering  Agency:  President's  Council 

on  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports 


V 

i; 
£ . 

> 

Page 

l 

Program 

Title 

Information 

Contact 

1 

1 

1 . 

j Printed 
! Information 
! Available 

j Authorizing 
i Legislation 

| 

42  504  j Physical 

: Fitness  and 
Spor£s 


President's 
; Council  on  j 

Physical  Fitness 
and  Sports 
330  C Street, SW 
Washington, D.C. 
20201 


Executive  Order 
No.  11398, 

March  4,  1968 


t 


L.  Administering  Agency:  Department  of  Housing 

and  Urban  Development 


43 


315 

i 


Model  Cities  Assistant  Improving  the 

Secretary  for  Quality  of 

Model  Cities  and  Urban  Life: 

Governmental  Model  Cities 

Relations  Program 

Dept,  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Deve- 
lopment 

Washington, D.C. 

20410 


42  U.S.C.  3301, 
Demonstration 
Cities  and 
Metropolitan 
Development  Act 
of  1966,  Title  I 
as  amended, 

Public  Law  89-754, 
80  Stat.  1255 


.*.«««%  IW.W'-V 


E : 29 


15. 


II.  Programs  Available  at  High  Education  Level  and 
Special  Institutes 

A.  Administering  Agency:  Department  of  Health 

Education  and  Welfare:  Office  of  Education 


Page 

Progi*am  Title  ! Information^  ] 

Printed 

Authorizing 

i 

| Contact 

Information 

Legislature  j 

i 

1 

1 

Available 

i 

;i.  104 

i 

College  Library  Division  of 

Program 

20  U.S.C.  1021, 

i 

i 

Resources  Library  Ser- 

resume 

; Higher  Educa- 

i 

j 

vices  & Ed- 

1  tion  Act  of 

ucational 

1965/Title 

i 

| facilities 

II-A,  Public 

Bureau  of 

: Law  89-329, 

; 

Adult  Voca- 

78 Stat.  1224 

* 

tional,  and 

j 

Library  Pror 

i ! grams  U.S. 

! Office  of  Ed- 

: ucation 

! Washington, 

| D.C. 20202 

1 

2.  105 

! 

j College  Student  Division  of 

More  Ed- 

42  U.S.C. 2751, 

1 Work-Study  Student  Fin- 

; ucation — 

Economic  Op- 

j  ancial  Aid 

More  Op- 

portunity Act 

Bureau  of 

portunity 

of  1964,  Title 

! Higher  Educa- 

• Financial 

I,  Public  Law 

i | . tion  U.S. 

Aid  for 

88-452,  78 

\ j • Office  of 

Higher  Ed- 

Stat. 515,  as 

\ : Education 

ucation 

amended ; the  • i 

: | | Washington, 

t 

Higher  Educa- ( 

| 1 D.C. 20202 

tion  Amend- 

ments  of  1968/' 

• Public  Law 

. 90-575/  re- 
’ designated 

• this  as  Title 
IV-C  of  the 

• Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of 
1963/  Public 

;Law  89-329/ 

1 79  S tat. 1249  ' 


? f 7.i 


t 


603 


453*011  O • T*  • 33 


E:  30 


16 


Page 

; Program  Title 

Information 

Printed 

Authorizing  i 

l 

*{- 

Contact 

Information 

Available 

Legislature  ! 

;3.  107 

! Cuban  Student 

Loans  Branch 

U. S . Loan 

22  U.S.C. 

t 

| Loan  Program 

Division  of 

Program  for 

2601,  Mi- 

t 

I 

< 

Student  Fin- 

;  Cuban  S.tu- 

gration  & 

t 

i 

\ 

i 

ancial  Aid 

s dents — In- 

Refugee 

5 

i 

Bureau  of 

1 structions 

Assistance 

! ! 

S Higher  Educa-' 

f for  Admini- 

Act  of  1962, 

t 

1 

i 

f i 

! i 

j tion  U.S. 

! stration 

Public  Law 

1 

t 

» | 

| Office  of  Ed- 

87-510, 

1 

j ! 

S ucation 

1 

| Section  2, 

1 

! 

5 i 

i 

i 

! 

| 

| Washington, 
! D.C.  20202 

i 

| 76  Stat.121. 

t 

U.  112 

j | 

j Education  of 

i 

; Division  of 

| 20  U.S.C. 

! 

j Handicapped  i 

1 Research 

| 878,  Ele- 

j 

; Children — j 

> Bureau  of  Ed- 

1 mentary  & 

♦ 

. Regional  Re- 

: ucation  for  ! 

, Secondary 

i 

! sources 

| the  Handicap- 

i Education 

1 

Centers 

, ped  Office 

! Amendments 

of  Education  > 

| of  1967, 

1 

Washington,  ; 

; Title  VI-B, 

i ; 

: D.C.  20202 

> 

f 

Public  Law 
; 90-247,  81 

i 

i 

1 

i Stat.  801 

1 

» i 

*5 . 114 

Educational 

Division  of 

More  Educa-  | 

20U.S.C. 

i 

Opportunity 

Student  Fin- 

tion— More 

1061, 

Grants 

ancial  Aid 

Opportunity  ! 

Higher  Ed- 

t 

Bureau  of 

Financial  | 

| ucation  Act 

Higher  Edu- 

Aid for 

of  1963,  as 

cation  U.S. 

Higher  Ed-  ! 

amended. 

1 

Office  of 

ucatior*  i 

Public  Law 

Education 

1 

i 

89-329, 

Washington, 

1 

Title  IV-A, 

i 

D.C. 20202 

i 

1 

1 

sec.  401, 

> : 

J 

79  stat. 

1 

< 

1 

i 

1 1 

: i 

» 

1231 

O 

ERIC! 


604 


: y *■■■■  r-\r  •*' -Y:'"  •* ' *;>•'» :r‘  ^ -'".S'  " ■-* ' , "■■ ' 
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17, 


Page 

Program  Title 

! 

Information  j 
Contact 

I 

Printed 

Information 

Available 

Authorizing  1 
Legislature 

6. 

127 

Graduate  Ac a- 

i 

Graduate 

Manual  of 

20  U.S.C. 

demic  Facili- 

Facilities 

Information 

731,  Higher 

ties  Construe- 

Branch 

& Instruc- 

Education 

i tior 

Division  of 

tions  for 

Facilities 

\ 

Graduate 

use  by 

Act  of 

) 

Programs 

Institu- 

1963, Title 

j 

Bureau  of 

tions  of 

II,  Public 

j 

Higher  Ed- 

Higher Ed- 

Law 88-204, 

i 

ucation 

ucation  in 

77  Stat. 

U.S. Office 

the  Prepara- 

371 

; 

of  Education 

tion  and 

• 

: 

Washingtai , 

Submission 

i 

D.C. 20202 

of  Propo- 

sals 

7. 

131 

■ Instructional 

State  Plans 

A Fierce 

20  U.S.C. 

! Equipment 

Division  of 

Commitment, 

1121-1129, 

■ Program 

College 

OE-50034 

Higher  Ed- 

Facilities 

ucation  Act 

Bureau  of 

of  1965, 

j 

Higher  Ed- 

Public Law 

i 

ucation  U.S. 

89-329, 

* 

Office  of 

Title  VI, 

Education 

Part  A 

Washington, 

: 

D.C. 20202 

8. 

132 

Higher  Educa- 

Division  of 

Financial 

20  U.S.C. 711, 

tion  Facilities  College 

Assistance 

Higher  Educa- 

\ 

| 

; Construction 

Facilities 

for  Con- 

tion  facili- 

% 

j 

Bureau  of 

struction  of  ties  Act  of 

1 

i 

Higher  Ed- 

Higher Ed- 

1963 title  I 

I 

j 

ucation 

ucation 

Public  Law 

\ 

Office  of 

Facilities 

88-204, 77Stat 

Education 
Washington, 
D.C. 20202 


O 

ERIC  ! 


' > j * i 

>/:m  ? 


(Regulations)  364,  as  amend- 
ed. 20U.S.C, 
.741,  Higher 
Education 
facilities 
Act  of  1963, 
.title  III, 
Public  law 
*88-204,  77 
:Stat. 372  as 
.amended 


605 


E : 32 


B. 


18 

Administering  Agency;  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare;  Public  Health  Service 


j—  : [ 1 1 

I 

Page 

Program  j Information  j Printed 

Title  j Contact  j Information  , 

i Available 

1 

1 

Authorizing 

Legislation 

18  : 175 


j Air  Pollution 
j Interstate  a 
j Abatement  and 
• Motor  Vehicle 
I Emission 
' Standards 


• National  Air 
. Pollution  Con- 
trol Adminis- 
tration 
U.S.  Dept,  of 
Health,  Educa- 
tion and 
Welfare 
801  North  Ran- 
dolph Street 
Arlington, 
Virginia 
22203 


j The  Federal 
Air  Pollution 
Program 
PHS  1560 
PHS  981 


'^r 


42  U.S.C.  1857- 
1857L,  Air 
Quality  Act  of 
1967,  Public  Law 
No.  90-148? 

Title  I,  Sec.  108, 
81  Stat.  491; 

Title  II, 

81  Stat.  499-501 


i 

* 


* 


I 

•a* 


* o 

ERIC 


19  176  Air  Pollution 

Training  and 
! Fellowships 


National  Air 
Pollution 
Control  Admin- 
istration 
U.S.  Dept,  of 
Health,  Educa- 
tion and 
Welfare 
801  North  Ran- 
dolph Street 
Arlington, 
Virginia 
22203 


Air  Pollution 
Training  Pro- 
gram, 

PHS  1542 


42  U.S.C.  1857- 
1957L,  Air 
Quality  Act  of 
1967,  Title  I, 
Public  Law  No. 
90-148,  sec.  103, 
.81  Stat.  486. 


20  . 183 


Housing  and 
• Urban  Envi- 
t ronmental 
! Health 


Environmental 
Control  Admin- 
istration 
Consumer 
Protection  and 
Environmental 
Health  Service 
222  East  ‘ 
Central  Park- 
way 

Cincinnati, 
Ohio  45202 


PHS  No.  1783, 
1968?  PHS  No. 
826,  1967; 

PHS  No.  526, 
1967 


42  U.S.C.  241, 
Public  Health 
Service  Act,  as 
amended,  Title  III 
•Sec.  301,  Public 
.Law  No.  78-410, 

58  Stat.  682; 

42  U.S.C.  246, 
Public  Health 
Service  Act,  as 
amended,  Title  III 
Sec.  314  Public 
Law  No.  89-749 
80  Stat.  1182 


606 


* ; 
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19. 


C.  Administering  Agency:  Department  of  Health, 

Education  and  Welfare:  Social  and  Rehabilitation 

Service 


£ 


ERJC 


!Page 


Program 

Title 


Information 

Contact 


Printed 

Information 

Available 


Au  horizing 
Legislation 


21  263 


Rehabilitation 
Research  and 
Training 
Centers 


Research  and  Description  of 
Training  CentersProgram  and 


Division 
Office  of 
Research, 
Demonstrations , 
and  Training 
Social  and 
Rehabilitation 
Service 
U.S.  Dept  of 
Health,  Educa- 
tion and 
Welfare 

Washington,D.C. 

20201 


Procedures  for 
Applying  for 
Grants  - 
Research  and 
Demonstration 
Grant  Program 


29  U.S.C.  Chap. 4, 
Sec.  31,  et.  seq., 
Vocational 
Rehabilitation 
Act  as  amended 


Administering  Agency:  Department  of  Housing 

and  Urban  Development 


22  310  College 

Housing 


Housing  Assis- 
tance Adminis- 
tration 
Department 
of  Housing 
and  Urban 
Development 
Washington , D . C . 


Guide  to  the  12  U.S.C.  1749, 

College  Housing  Housing  Act  of 
Program  1950  as  amended 

HUD  PG-3  Title  IV,  Public 

Law  81-475, 

64  Stat.  48,  77 


E.  Administering  Agency:  Department  of  the  Interior 


23  354  Water  PollutionTraining  Grants 

Control-Train-  Branch,  Federal 
ing  Grants  and  Water  Pollution 


Research, 
Fellowships 


Control  Adminis- 
tration, U.S. 
Dept,  of  the 
Interior 
Wash ing ton, D.C. 
20240 


33.U.S.C.  466, 
et*  seq. , Federal 
Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  as 
amended 


■If' 

1 . 9 * 
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20. 


F.  Administering  Agency:  Atomic  Energy  Commission 


1 1 

l_ - — r 

Page 

i 

| 

t 

! , i 

Program  . Information  j Printed 

Title  Contact  ] Information 

! ’ Available 

» 

Authorizing  j 

Legislation  ; 

\ : 

1 ■ 

24  433  ! 


Nuclear 
Education  and 
Training 


Director, 
Division  of 
Nuclear  Educa- 
tion and  Train 
ing, 

U.S.  Atomic 


Guide  to  [42  U.S.C.  2011 

Nuclear  Educa-;et  seq. , Atomic 
tion  Activi-  Energy  Act  of 


- ties 


1954,  as  amended; 
Public  Law  83-703 
68  Stat.  919 


i i 

! | 

i 

j * 

Energy  Commis- 
sion 

Washing ton, D.C. 
20545  * 

I 

1 

i 

i 

t j 

25  470  ' Assistance  for 

Director, 

,42  U.S.C.  2451 

i University 

Sustaining 

et  seq.,  NASA 

Research  and 

University  Pro- 

*  Act  of  1958 

Training 

gram 

1 

■ Activities 

Office  of 

! 

i 

t 

University 

Affairs, 

NASA  Headquar- 

. 

i 

ters 

j 

! 

Washington, D.C. 

i 

* i 

» \ 

20546 

- 

26  473  Progress  in 

' the  Arts 


National 
Endowment  for 
the  Arts 
1800  G Street 
N.W. 

Washington,D.C. 

20506 


20  U.S.C.  961-3; 
Public  Law  " 9-209 


H.  Administering  Agency: 
Foundation 


National  Science 


27  476  Computer  Acti- 

Office of 

NSF: 

68-8; 

42  U.S.C.  1861- 

vities  in 

Computing  Acti- 

68-4; 

68-3; 

1875  NSF  Act  of 

j Education  and 

vities 

68-6; 

63-27 

1950,  Public  Law 

Research 

1 

National 
Science  Founda- 
tion 

Washington, D.C. 
20550  blLl.. 

507  Amendments  . 
’through  July  18, 
1968,  82  Stat. 
360 

O 

ERIC 
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21, 


Page 


Program 

Title 


Information 

Contact 


Printed 

Information 

Available 


Authorizing 
Legi  lation 


28 

1 

• 

477 

— 

Graduate 

Division  of  NSF  68-6-; 

i 

'42  U.S.C.  1 61- 

Education  in 

Graduate  Educa-  68-3 

'{1875,  NSF  Act  of  : 

• 

Science 

tion  in  Science  j 

|1950,  Public  Law 

• 

National  Science 

507,  Amendments 

Foundation 

{through  July  18, 

; 

Washington  ,D.C. 

1968, 

1 

> 

20550 

;82  Stat.  360 

» 

\ 

29 

* i 

i 478  i 

Institutional 

Associate  NSF-68-6 

42  U.S.C.  1861- 

f 

i 

Support  of 

Director, 

1875,  NSF  Act  of 

} : 

Science 

Institutional 

*1950,  Public  Law 

i ; 

( 

Relations 

No.  507,  Amend- 

I 

National  Science 

ments  through 

1 

Foundation 

’July  18,  1968, 

i 

Washington,  D.C. 
20550 

82  Stat.  360. 

f 

30 

i 481 

Science 

Office  of  NSF  68-6 

42  U.S.C.  1861- 

Information 

Science  Infor- 

.  1879,  NSF  Act  of 

Activities 

mation  Service 

.1950,  Public  Law 

National  Science 

No.  507,  Amend- 

Foundation 

ments  through 

Washinoton,D.C. 

July  18,  1968, 

20550 

82  Stat.  360 

31 

482 

Science 

Office  of  Plan-  NSF  68-6 

42  U.S.C.  1861- 

Planning  and 

ning  and  Policy 

1875,  NSF  Act  of 

Policy  Studies 

Studies 

1950,  Public  Law 

National  Science 

No.  507,  Amend- 

Foundation 

. ments  through 

Washington,  D.C. 

July  18,  1968 

20550 

82  Stat.  360 

32 

' 483 

Science 

National  NSF  68-6 

42  U.S.C.  1861- 

• 

Research 

Science  Founda- 

1875, NSF  Act  of 

Support 

tion 

1950,  Public  Law 

* 

Activities 

Washington, D.C. 

No.  307,  Amend- 

20550 

ments  through 

July  18,  1969, 
82  Stat.  360 


609 


E:36 


22 


Page 

Program 

Title 

Information 

Contact 

Printed 

Information 

Available 

Authorizing 

Information 

33 

485 

Undergraduate 
Education  in 
Science 

Division  of 
Undergraduate 
Education  in 
Science 

National  Science 
Foundation 
Washington,  D.C. 
20550 

NSF  68-6 

42  U.S.C.  1861-  : 
1875,  NSF  Act  of 
1960,  Public  Law 
No.  507,  Amend- 
ments through 
July  18,  1968 
82  Stat.  360 

E:  37 


INSTRUCTION  SHEET 
FOR 

1971  Follow-up  Questionnaire 
On  the  Participation  of  Non-Public 
School  Children  in  ESEA  Title  I 
Programs 

The  attached  questionnaire  is  a follow-up  of  a study 
completed  at  the  end  of  the  first  operational  year  of 
ESEA  Title  I.  The  current  study  has  been  authorized  by 
the  President's  Commission  on  School  Finance  and  the 
President's  Panel  on  Non-Public  Schools.  We  urge  you  to 
complete  the  questionnaire  on  the  basis  of  your  own 
knowledge  of  Title  I activities. 

Confidentiality  of  individual  responses  will  be 
maintained.  Only  summaries  of  the  objective  data  will 
be  used.  We  would  appreciate,  however,  any  comments 
which  you  would  care  to  make  on  the  final  pages  of  the 
forms.  Anonymity  of  the  comments  would  be  guaranteed. 

Please  return  the  insert  by  May  7 , 1971  to  the 
Center  for  Field  Research  and  School  Services  at  Boston 
College  in  the  enclosed  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
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1971  Follow-up  Questionnaire  on 
the  Participation  of  Non-Public 
School  Children  in  ESEA  Title  I 
Programs 


1-3.  Name  Date  

4 . Position  (Check  one)  1.  Public  school  principal 

2.  Public  school  superintendent 

3.  Public  state  department  official 

4.  Federal  office  official 

5.  Non-public  school  principal 

6.  Non-Public  school  superintendent 

7.  state  department 

and/or  regional  official 

8.  National  non-public  organization 
official 

9.  Interested  citizen  with  none  of 
the  above  occupations 

5.  Region  of  country  1. Northeast  (New  England , Delaware, 

District  of  Columbia , Maryland, 

New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania) 

2.  Southeast  (Alabama,  Arkansas , 

Florida , Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana , Mississippi , north 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Virginia , Vest  Virginia ) 

3.  Midwest  (Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 

Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota , 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota, 
Ohio,  South  Dakota,  Wisconsin) 

4.  Southwest  (Arizona,  Colorado , Idaho, 

New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Utah, 

Wyoming  ) 

5.  Far  West  (A  laska,  California,  Hawaii, 

Montana,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Washington 


Category  I : ESEA  - Title  I Funds  with 

Emphasis  on  Procedures  For  Allocating 
Funds. 

6.  Was  formula  established  by  1. No 

the  State  Department  of  2. Yes 

Education  in  order  to  deter-  3. I don't  know 

mine  the  amount  of  money 
available  to  each  eligible 
local  education  agency? 

If  you  answered  "no"  or  "don't  know,"  please  skip  to  question  12. 
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7.  Was  the  formula  based  on  the  1. 

number  of  AFDC  residents  in  2. 

the  area?  3. 

8.  Was  the  formula  based  on  the  1. 

number  of  AFDC  children  under  2. 

age  5 who  did  not  attend  school  3. 

the  previous  year? 

9.  Was  the  formula  based  on  the  1. 

number  of  AFDC  Children  aged  2. 

5-17  who  attended  public  and  3. 

non-public  schools  the  previous 

year? 

10.  Was  the  formula  based  on  the  1. 

percent  of  AFDC  cases  out  of  2. 

all  l'W  income  families  in  a 3. 

distr  f ct? 

11.  Was  the  formula  based  cn  the  1. 

number  of  AFDC- children  aged  2. 

5-17  who  attended  public  3. 

school  only? 


12.  Did  the  calculations  of  the  1. 

1970-1971  state  average  2. 

expenditure  per  pupil  for  3. 

Title  I programs  include 
the  number  of  participating 
children  enrolled  fr«n  non- 
public schools? 


13.  To  the  best  of  your  knowledge 
approximately  what  percent  of 
the  maximum  Title  I basic 
grant  was  expended  by  the 
State  during  FY  ending 
June  30,  1970? 


14.  Has  the  per  cent  of  the 

maximum  Title  I basic  grant 
expended  by  the  State  during 
FY  ending  June  30,  1971, 
changed  from  the  per  cent 
expended  in  FY,  1970? 


If  you  answered  "data  not  yet  available"  or 
skip  to  the  comments  section  after  question 


No 

Yes 

I don't  know 


No 

Yes 

I don't  know 


No 

Yes 

I don't  know 


No 

Yes 

I don't  know 


No 

Yes 

I don't  know 


No 

Yes 

I don't  know 


I don ' t know 
Less  than  20% 
Between  21  and  40% 
Between  41  and  60% 
Between  61  and  80% 
Between  81  and  90% 
Between  91  and  100% 


Data  not  yet  available 
There  was  no  change 
The  per  cent  has  changed 
I don't  know 


"no  change , " 
16. 


please 
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15.  Was  the  per  cent  of  the 
maximum  basic  grant 
expended  in  Fy,  1971, 
smaller  than  the  per  cent 
expended  in  FY,  19707 


1.  No 

2.  Yes 

3.  I don't  know 


16.  Was  the  per  cent  of  the 
maximum  basic  grant 
expended  in  FY,  1971, 
larger  than  the  per  cent 
expended  in  Fy,  1970? 


1.  No 

2.  Yes 

3.  I don't  know 


Category  II:  State  Policy  on  Review 

and  Approval  of  Application  for 
Federal  Funds  under  Title  I 


17. 

Was  a representative  of  your 

1. 

No 

jurisdiction  involved  in  the 

2. 

Yes 

review  and  approval  of  FY,  1969, 
application? 

3. 

I don't 

know 

18. 

Has  there  been  greater  involve- 

1. 

No 

ment  of  your  personnel  in  the 

2. 

Yes 

review  and  approval  of  Title  I 

3. 

I don't 

know 

applications  since  1966-67? 

19. 

Were  non-public  school  officials 

1. 

No 

invited  by  personnel  at  the 

2. 

Yes 

State  level  to  review  application 
prior  to  approval? 

3. 

I don't 

know 

20. 

Were  non-public  school  officials 

1. 

No 

invited  by  personnel  at  the 

2. 

Yes 

State  level  to  endorse  application 
prior  to  approval? 

3. 

I don't 

know 

21. 

Were  non-public  school  children 
excluded  in  some  approved 

1. 

No 

2. 

Yes 

applications? 

3. 

I don't 

know 

22. 

Did  the  LEA  exclude  non-public 

1. 

No 

school  children  because  there 

2. 

Yes 

were  no  educationally  disadvantaged 

3. 

I don't 

know 

non-public  school  children  in  the 
area? 


I 


\ 


f 

f 

I 
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Did  the  LEA  exclude  non-public 
school  children  because  non- 
public  schools  did  not  wish  to 
participate? 


1.  No 

2.  Yes 

3.  I don't  know 


Did  the  LEA  exclude  non-public 
school  children  because  of 
scheduling  difficulties? 


1.  No 

2.  Yes 

3.  I don't  know 


Did  the  LEA  exclude  non-public 
school  children  because  of 
transportation  difficulties? 


1.  No 

2.  Yes 

3.  I don't  know 


In  your  opinion,  have  there  been 
sincere  efforts  in  your  State  to 
carry  out  the  intent  of  ESEA 
Title  I legislation  regarding 
involvement  of  non-public  school 
children? 


1.  No 

2.  Yes 

3.  I don't  know 


Category  III : Administrative 

Relationships . 


27.  How  would  you  best  describe  the 
relationship  between  the  State 
Department  of  Education  and  the 
chief  non-public  school  officials 
prior  to  Title  I involvement. 


1.  Poor 

2.  Pair 

3.  Good 

4.  Excellent 


28.  How  would  you  best  describe  the 
relationships  between  the 
State  Department  of  Education 
and  the  chief  non-public  school 
officials  resulting  from  Title  I 
involvement? 


29. 


1.  Relationships  have 

' deteriorated 

2.  Relationships  are 

the  same 

3.  Relationships  have 

improved 


Public  sector 
Non-public  sector 
Both  public  and 
non-public  sectors 


Did  the  public  or  non-public  sector 
initiate  communications? 


1 

2 

3 
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30.  Is  there  evidence  of  mutual  under- 
standing of  the  educational  systems# 
both  public  and  non-public? 


1.  ______  No 

2.  Yes 

3.  I don't  know 


31.  Is  there  a mutual  respect  for 
competency  in  matters  dealing 
With  ESEA  - Title  I? 


1.  No 

2.  Yes 

3.  I don't  know 


Category  IV:  Legal  Problems 

Related  to  Title  I. 


32.  Does  your  State  Constitution 
prohibit  the  use  of  Title  I 
funds  to  non-public  school 
children? 


1.  Nc 

2.  Yes 

3.  I don't  know 


33.  Were  questions  pertaining  to 
participation  of  non-public 
school  children  in  Title  I 
projects  raised  which  required 
rulings  by  the  Attorney  General? 


1.  No 

2.  Yes 

3.  I don't  know 


If  you  answered  "no,"  please  skip  to  Question  36. 


34.  Was  allocation  of  funds  delayed 
pending  these  rulings? 


1.  No 

2.  Yes 

3.  I don't  know 


35.  In  the  past#  have  there  been  any 
lawsuits  centered  around  the 
church-state  issue  and  Title  I 
in  your  state? 


1.  No 

2.  Yes 

3.  I don't  know 


36.  At  the  present  time  are  there 
any  lawsuits  centered  around 
the  church-state  issue  and 
Title  I in  your  state? 


1.  No 

2.  Yes 

3. _ I don't  know 


37.  To  what  extent  have  pressure 

groups  exerted  their  influence 
to  include  or  exclude  eligible 
non-public  school  students 
from  participation  in  Title  I 
projects? 


1. _ Not  to  an^  great  extent 

2.  To  a moderate  extent 

3.  To  a great  extent 

4.  I don't  Know 


38. 


Has  pressure  to  exclude  eligible 
non-public  school  students  from 
participation  in  Title  I projects 
declined  or  increased? 


1.  There  has  never  been 

any  such  pressure 

2.  The  pressure  has  declined 

3.  The  pressure  has  increased 

4 . I don ' t know 
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39.  To  your  knowledge , did  any  eligible 

LEA  refuse  to  participate  in  Title  I? 


1.  No 

2.  Yes 


40.  Were  the  reasons  for  refusal  related  1. No 

to  involvement  of  non-public  school  2.  Yes 

children? 


41.  Were  there  eligible  non-public 
school  children  in  the  LEA? 


1.  No 

2.  Yes 


Category  V:  Involvement  of  Local  Non-public  f 

School  Officials  in  the  Orientation  and 
Planning. 


42.  Did  your  office  provide 
Title  I orientation  for 
personnel? 


43.  What  deqree  of  interest 
in  becoming  involved  in 
Title  I projects  was  dis- 
played by  non-public  school 
officials? 


44.  To  what  extent  were  repre- 
sentatives from  the  non-public 
sector  involved  in  planning 
projects? 


1.  No 

2.  Yes 


1.  Little  interest 

2 .  Moderate  interest 

3.  * Great  interest 


1.  They  were  not  at  all  involved 

2.  They  were  moderately  involved 

3.  They  were  highly  involved 


45.  Were  non-public  school  officials 
consulted  in  determining  the 
needs  of  non-public  school 
children? 


1.  No 

2.  Yes 

3.  I don't  know 


46.  Were  non-public  school  officials 

consulted  in  determining  the  final 
content  focus  of  projects? 


47.  Was  information  concerning  the 
needs  of  .ion-public  school 
children  made  available  to  public 
school  officials  during  the  pre- 
paration of  the  application  ? 


48.  Were  non-public  school  personnel 
included  -*n  in-service  programs 
for  teacher  of  Title  I children? 


1.  No 

2.  Yes 

3.  I don't  know 


1.  No 

2.  Yes 

3.  I don't  know 


1.  No 

2.  Yes 

3.  I don't  know 


617 


t 
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49.  Are  non-public  school  teachers 
who  receive  Title  I project 
students  (say  a summer  project) 
knowledgeable  about  that  summer 
program? 


1.  No 

2.  Somewhat  knowledgeable 

3.  Very  knowledgeable. 


Category  VI;  Operation  and  Implementation  oi 
Title  I Programs. 


50.  Was  participation  by  non-public 

school  children  consistent  with  the 
nuniber  of  non-public  school  children? 


1.  No 

2.  Yes 

3.  I don't  know 


If  you  answered  "no,"  please  skip  to  Question  55. 


51.  Were  there  separate  programs  in 

non-public  schools  which  encouraged 
participation  by  non-public  school 
children? 


52.  Were  there  cooperative  programs  in 
public  schools  which  encouraged 
participation  by  non-public  school 
children? 


53.  Were  there  programs  during  the 
academic  year  which  encouraged 
participation  by  non-public  school 
chi ldren? 


54.  Were  there  programs  in  the  summer 
which  encouraged  participation  by 
non-public  school  children? 


1. 

No 

-t 

-4 

2. 

Yes 

Ji 

3. 

I don't  know 

i 

1 

- 

3 

1. 

No 

I 

* 

2. 

Yes 

I 

3. 

I don't  know 

T 

i 

$ 

X 

I 

1. 

No 

i 

2. 

Yes 

i 

§ 

3. 

I don't  know 

t 

1 

1. 

No 

! 

2. 

Yes 

i 

3. 

I don't  know 

$ 

/.* 

If  Items  53  and  54  are  no,  please  skip  to  Question  60. 


55.  Was  the  location  of  the  program 

related  to  minimal  participation? 


1.  No 

2.  Yes 

3.  I don't  know 


56.  Did  the  time  schedule  of  the  program 
decrease  non-public  participation? 


1.  NO 

2.  Yes 

3.  I don't  know 


O 

ERIC 


Did  the  availability  of  personnel 
affect  participation  in  a negative 
way? 


618 


1.  No 

2.  Yes 

3.  I don't  know 


57 


C‘  45*46 


58.  Did  the  cooperation  from  public 
school  people  cause  minimal  non- 
public participation? 


59.  Was  the  level  of  funding  a 

factor  in  affecting  participation? 


60.  Was  speech-therapy  made  available 
to  non-public  school  children 
through  Title  I? 


61.  Were  teacher  V'orkshops  made  avail- 
able to  non-public  school  teachers 
using  Title  I money? 

62.  Was  remedial  reading  made  available 
to  non-public  school  children  through 
Title  I programs? 

63.  Were  library  services  made 
available  ••o  non-public  school 
children? 

64.  Were  instructional  materials  made 
available  to  non-public  school 
children? 

65.  Were  counseling  services  made 
available  to  non-public  school 
children? 

66.  Were  public  school  teachers 
assigned  to  non-public  schools? 


67.  Were  public  school  remedial 
specialists  assigned  to  non- 
public  schools? 


1.  No 

2.  Yes 

3.  I don't  know 


1.  No 

2.  Yes 

3.  I don' t know 


1.  No 

2.  Yes 

3.  I don't  know 


1.  No 

2.  Yes 

3.  I don't  know 


1.  No 

2.  Yes 

3.  I don't  know 


1.  No 

2.  Yes 

3.  I don't  know 


1.  No 

2.  Yes 

3.  I don't  know 


1.  No 

2.  Yes 

3.  I don't  know 


1.  No 

2.  Yes 

3.  I don't  know 


1.  No 

2.  Yes 

3.  I don't  know 
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68. 

Were  public  school  qui dance 

1. 

NO 

counselors  assigned  to  non- 

2. 

Yes 

i 

! 

\ 

public  schools? 

3. 

I don't 

know 

j 69. 

Were  public  school  curriculum 

1. 

No 

1 

specialists  assigned  to  non- 

2. 

Yes 

f 

public  schools? 

3. 

I don't 

know 

70. 

Were  programs  planned  for 

1. 

No 

non-public  school  children 

2. 

Yes 

but  not  carried  out? 

3. 

I don't 

know 

j 71. 

Were  there  non-public  school 

1. 

No 

i 

i 

children  who  would  not  participate? 

2. 

Yes 

72.  Has  there  been  an  annual  dis-  1. No 

crepancy  between  estimated  numbers  2. Yes 

on  applications  and  actual  pap-  3. I don't  know 

ticipants? 


Category  VII : Evaluation  of  Title  I 

Projects. 


Were  non-public  school  personnel 
involved  in  project  evaluations? 


1.  No 

2.  Yes 

3.  I don't  know 


74.  Did  non-public  school  personnel  • N° 

review  the  project  evaluation  2. Yes 

reports  before  they  were  submitted  3. I don  t Know 

to  the  State  Department  of  Education? 


75.  Did  non-public  schools  receive 

copies  of  the  evaluation  reports? 


1.  No 

2.  Yes 

3.  I don't  know 


76.  Have  evaluation  procedures  been 
hampered  by  a lack  of  base  line 
data  on  non-public  school  children? 


1.  No 

2.  Yes 

3.  I don't  know 


77.  In  your  judgment/  were  Title  I 
projects  effective  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  public  and  non- 
public school  children? 


O 

ERIC 


1. 

2. 

3. 


No 

Yes 

I don't  know 
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78.  Have  test  scores  and  other  data 
on  non-public  school  children 
who  participated  in  Title  I 
projects  been  forwarded  to  their 
respective  schools? 


1.  Wo 

2.  Yes 

3 . I don ' t know 


79.  Are  you  aware  of  any  changes  in  1. No 

educational  practices  (testing,  2. Yes 

curriculum,  etc.)  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  non-public  schools 
of  this  community  as  a result  of 
the  involvement  of  their  pupils 
in  Title  I projects? 


Category  VIII 3 Recommendations 


Are  there  other  kinds  of  projects  you  would  like  to  see  that  would  better 
meet  the  needs  of  non-public  school  children? 


What  do  you  see  as  major  problems  in  carrying  out  the  intent  of  the  legis- 
lation in  terms  of  the  involvement  of  non-public  school  children? 


What  factors  can  you  identify  as  being  causes  of  this  problem? 


What  solutions  or  improvements  can  you  suggest? 
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Category  IV : 

Please  state  any  comments  you  would  like  to  make  on  legal  problems 
related  to  Title  X. 


Category  V ; >. 

Please  comment  on  the  changes  in  involvement  of  n^^7jf1971 . 

school  officials  in  orientation  and  planning  1969-1970  and  1970  19 /i. 


Category  VI : 

Please  comment  on  any  change_s_ln  operation 
programs  ' from  this  year  to  last  year. 


and  implementation  of 


Category  VII : 

Please  state  any  comments  you  would  like  to  make  on  Evaluation 
of  Title  I projects. 
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APPENDIX  F-I 


MAJOR  RECOMMENDATIONS  IN  GOVERNOR  MILLIKEN'  S 
REFORM  PACKAGE,  SEPTEMBER,  1969 


To  fix  responsibility  for  operation  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  we  recommend  that  the  existing  State  Board  of 
Education  structure  and  the  position  of  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  be  abolished  by  Constitutional  amend- 
ment and  replaced  by  a State  Director  of  Education  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  subject  to  Senate  confirmation.  Thi s 
Constitutional  amendment  should  be  submitted  to  voters  in 
the  primary  election  of  August,  1970. 

To  strengthen  further  the  organizational  structure  and 
responsibility  of  the  Stake  Department  of  Education,  we 
recommend  that  intermediate  school  districts  be  discontinued 
and  replaced  by  10  - 15  regional  education  areas.  The 
boundaries  of  these  regions  should  be  set  by  a special  com- 
mission, with  boundaries  subject  to  approval  of  the  Legislature. 

The  new  regions  we  envision  should  operate  in  a 
well-defined  structure  of  accountability  and  responsibility. 

To  them  should  be  assigned  specific  functions  for  which  an 
adequate  level  of  funding  should  be  assured  by  the  state. 

These  functions  should  include,  among  others,  special  educa- 
tion, vocational  and  technical  education,  transportation, 
data  processing,  central  business  services,  curriculum  con- 
sulting; and  budget  review  of  constituent  districts. 

The  chief  executive  officer  of  each  region  should  be 
appointed  by  the  State  Director  of  Education  and  should  be 
required  to  utilize  advisory  committees  appointed  by  the 
constituent  school  districts. 

To  strengthen  the  regional  administration,  and  to 
provide  wider  educational  opportunities,  we  recommend  further 
consolidation  of  local  districts.  To  accomplish  this,  the 
Educational  Reorganization  Committee  should  be  reactivated 
and  should  be  given  legislatively  approved  guidelines. 

These  guidelines  should  include  the  merging  of  all  K-6  and 
K-8  districts  into  K-12  districts  and  further  reorganisation 
of  K-12  dlstilcts,  consideration  should  be  given  to  such 
factors  as  appropriate  size,  density  of  population,  distance 
traveled  by  pupils,  location  of  physical  facilities,  and  the 
need  to  improve  social  and  racial  integration. 

This  reorganization  should  have  two  phases.  First, 
there  should  be  a period  when,  within  legislative  guidelines, 
affected  districts  have  an  opportunity  to  reorganize 
voluntarily.  Second,  in  those  cases  where  voluntary  efforts 
fail,  there  should  be  proceedings  which  result  in  the  state 
reorganization  committee  ordering  reorganization. 


F-1 :2 


Up  rgromnend;  (1)  that  the  con9tltutlon_be  amended_to 
enable  the  Legislature  to  collect  a unifftna  sttategdg 
property  tax  for  school  operating  purposes  In  place  of 
existing  local  property  taxes;  (2)  that  Measures  be  taken  to 
assure  that  property  assessment  practice,  «e  impro»^  before 
the  statewide  school  property  tax  becomes  effective,  (J) 
that  such  a uniform  state  tax  should  be  set  “ * ' ’"Jl 

Where  below  the  statewide 

poses  to  provide  property  tax  reiiei  wnere  * . 

(4)  that  the  existing  constitutionally  imposed  milla8 
maximums  on  local  property  be  correspondingly  reduced  to 
reflect  the  substitute  of  a state  property  tax  for  school 
operations;  (5)  that,  if  local  option  property  taxes  are 
permitted  by  the  Legislature  for  funding  meritorious  educa- 
tional  enrichment  programs,  the  rough  1C£9J£^» 

should  guarantee  an  equal  per  mill  yield  for  all  distir  , 
impose  a maximum  on  the  number  of  mills  that  can  thus 
levied,  and  exclude  teacher  salary  increases  from  the 
richment  purposes  for  which  the  additional  money  may  e 

spent. 

we  recogs "■<  that  ln  lUal  H72-73-  » budget 
sdnntenSTih;  elementary  nnd  secondary  gjEjSLg^g  * 

'.t  the  district  level,  upon  the  classroom  unit  end  employing 
such  factors  as  teacher- student  ratios,  professional  base 
salary  rates  adjusted  by  experience,  education  and 
and  overhead  costs  keyed  to  professional  costs  and  based  at 
the  regional  level  on  students  and  programs. 

For  the  interim  two  years  before  the  new  budget  sta- 
ture becomes  effective,  we  urge  that  the  Legislature  rev  9 
the  school  state-aid  distribution  formula  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  greater  program  and  dollar  equity  °°lagg_ 

di strict s and  providing  a smooth  transition  into 
room  unit"  concept  of  school  fund  distribution  proposed  in 
this  report  for  the  1972-73  school  year. 

we  recommend  that  the  Legislature  allocate  fundqjg- 
tneHiatTw  to  Heuelnn  and  administer  a statewide  educational 
evaluation  program.  These  funds  should  be  used  to  contrac 
flr  the  scrk^f  «n  agency  which  ha,  the  human  and  malerlal 
resources  to  develop  such  a program.  Such  a Pr0*r^ 
provide  pupil  testing  at  several  grade  levels  and  in  many 
subject  areas  but  impact  heavily  on  the  early  8™  f dg 

evaluation  should  be  the  basis  for  allocating  additional  funds 
to  pupils  with  learning  problems  and  subsequent  eva?;u9^°n9 
should  be  conducted  to  determine  the  effects  of  such  addi- 
tional funds  on  the  learning  levels  of  these  pupils. 
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in  established  non-public  schools  according  to  the  following 
plan:  507*  of  such  teachers'  salaries  for  that  portion  of  the 
time  they  teach  secular  subjects  during  the  1970-71  and  1971- 
72  school  years,  and  757.  during  the  1972-73  school  year  when 
other  recommendations  for  educational  reform  will  be  fully 
effective. 

We  further  recommend  that  the  maximum  allowance  of 
aid  to  non-public  schools  in  future  years  shall  in  no  case 
exceed  27.  of  the  total  public  school  budget  in  Michigan; 
that  by  1972,  non-public  schools  receiving  state  aid  be  sub- 
jected to  the  »ame  evaluation,  accountability,  and  quality 
controls  as  public  schools  in  Michigan  and  that  a responsible 
legislative  committee  be  appointed  Vo  determine  the  effects 
of  this  provision  if  accepted,  on  racial,  ethnic,  and  socio- 
economic segregation  in  Michigan  education  with  a view  toward 
making  recommendations  designed  to  reduce  such  segregation  in 
conjunction  with  state  aid  to  Michigan's  non-public  schools. 


O r 

ERJC  | 
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APPENDIX  F-II 

STATEMENTS  DURING  PROPOSAL  C CAMPAIGN  BY  TWO 
STATE  OFFICIALS 


John  W.  Porter 
Acting  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction 
State  of  Michigan 
Department  of  Education 
Lansing,  Michigan  48902 

September  17,  1970 


The  Honorable  William  G.  Milliken 
Governor  of  Michigan 
State  Capitol  Building 
Lansing,  Michigan 

Dear  Governor  Milliken: 

In  response  to  your  request  of  Tuesday  morning,  I am  providing 
you  the  following  information. 


A number  of  questions  have  been  raised  concerning  possible 
effects  of  the  proposed  amendment  should  it  be  enacted  by  the 
people  in  November's  general  election.  The  principal  ones  include 
the  following: 

(1)  the  effect  on  various  state  programs  which  presently 
provide  assistance  to  pupils  attending  nonpublic  schools; 

(2)  the  effect  on  federal  funds  to  public  school  districts 
providing  services  to  nonpublic  school  pupils;  and 

(3)  the  effect  on  federal  funds  to  public  schools. 

1)  Effect  on  Various  State  Programs  which  Presently  Provide 
Assistance  to  Pupils  Attending  Nonpublic  Schools 

The  proposed  amendment  would  have  a number  of  consequences 
relative  to  state  programs  providing  assistance  to  nonpublic  school 
pupils.  These  include,  but  are  not  necessarily  limited  to,  the 
following: 

(a)  Services  available  under  the  porvisions  of  Act  No. 

343  of  the  Public  Act  s of  1965  (M.C.L.A.  340.622)  would  be 

F-II 
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terminated.  These  auxiliary  services  include  (1)  health  and 
nursing  services,  (2)  health  and  nursing  examinations,  (3)  street 
crossing  guards  services,  (4)  national  defense  education  act 
testing  services,  (5)  speech  correction  services.,  (6)  visiting 
teacher  services  for  delinquent  and  disturbed  children,  (7) 
school  diagnostician  services  for  all  mentally  handicapped  children, 
(8)  teacher  counsellor  services  for  physically  handicapped  children, 
and  (9)  teacher  consultant  services  for  mentally  handicapped  or 
emotionally  disturbed  children  and  remedial  reading. 

(b)  Dual  enrollment  programs,  including  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  attended  by  nonpublic  school  pupils,  would  be 
terminated.  Dual  enrollment  is  defined  as  the  attending  of  public 
school  by  nonpublic  pupils  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  instruction 
in  certain  secular  courses. 

(c)  Shared  time  arrangements  would  be  eliminated.  This 
includes  the  leasing  of  nonpublic  school  buildings  by  public  school 
authorities  for  the  purpose  of  providing  secular  instruction  to  the 
nonpublic  school  pupils  as  a group. 

(d)  The  availability  of  driver  education  courses  under 
the  provisions  of  Act  No.  300  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1949  (M.C.L.A. 

257.811)  to  nonpublic  school  pupils  would  be  ended. 

(e)  Library  services  presently  available  to  nonpublic 
school  pupils  under  Section  23  of  Act  No.  266  of  the  Public  Acts 
of  1965  would  be  eliminated. 

(f)  Athletic  activities  between  public  and  nonpublic 
schools  would  be  prohibited  if  public  facilities  are  utilized. 

(g)  Nonpublic  schools  must  meet  sanitation  standards  under 
the  provisions  of  Act  No.  302  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1921  (M.C.L.A. 

388.551  et  seq.)  and  construction  safety  standards  under  the 
provisions  of  Act  No.  306  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1937  (M.C.L.A. 
388.851  et  seq.)  The  language  of  the  proposed  amendment  would  be 
interpreted  as  restricting  all  political  subdivisions  of  the  state 
from  rendering  aid  to  nonpublic  schools.  Conceivably,  this  would 
include  fire  and  police  protection  as  well  as  sewage  and  sanitation 
services.  The  possible  absence  of  essential  services  would  necessi- 
tate the  closing  of  nonpublic  schools* 

(h)  Nonpublic  school  buildings  enjoy  tax  exemption  under 
Article  IX,  Section  4 of  the  Michigan  Constitution.  The  adoption 
of  the  amendment  would  mean  the  loss  of  ouch  exemption  because 
the  exemption  helps  the  attendance  of  students  at  the  nonpublic 
schools  and  is  a form  of  aid  to  the  nonpublic  school. 

2)  Effect  on  Federal  Funds  to  Public  School  Districts 
Providing  Services  to  Nonpublic  School  Pupils. 
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Title  I of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  (grants 
to  local  school  districts  to  meet  special  educational  needs  of 
educationally  deprived  children)  , Title  III  of  the  same  act 
(providing  grants  for  supplementary  educational  centers  and  services), 
the  Vocational  Education  Act,  and  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
require  assurances  that  nonpublic  school  children  will  participate 
in  programs  available  under  the  Acts.  Should  the  proposed  amendment 
be  adopted,  assurances  would  no  longer  be  given  and  the  availability 
of  federal  monies  to  public  school  districts  providing  services  to 
nonpublic  school  pupils  would  be  jeopardized. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  have  no  effect  on  Title  II  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  which  provides  library 
materials,  textbooks  and  other  instructional  materials  for  the  reason 
that  the  Conmissioner  of  Education  could  make  arrangements  to  pro- 
vide  such  materials  directly  to  nonpublic  school  students. 

3)  Effect  on  Federal  Funds  to  Public  Schools 

Due  to  the  assurances  required  by  the  U.S.  Cffice  of  Education 
that  nonpublic  school  students  participate  in  Titles  I and  III  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963,  as  amended,  and  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958,  as  amended,  it  may  be  that  such  assurances  would  no  longer 
be  given  if  the  amendment  is  adopted.  Therefore,  the  proposed 
amendment  would  jeopardize  the  availability  of  federal  monies  to 
public  school  districts  receiving  grants  under  these  Acts. 

Sincerely, 


John  W.  Porter 
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OFFICE  OF  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  FRANK  J.  KELLEY 

HOLD  FOR  RELEASE  AT  2:30  p.m.,  THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  8,  1970 . 


Attorney  General  Frank  J.  Kelley  today  delivered  the  following  remarks 
to  the  State  Government  Day  meeting  of  the  Michigan  Press  Association  at 
the  State  I’lghway  Auditorium  in  Lansing: 

The  issues  of  Parochiaid  and  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  to  prohibit  it  have  in  recent  weeks  become  the  subject 
of  increased  confusion  and  dispute.  Citizens  have  been  subjected 
to  a barrage  of  conflicting  claims,  counterclaims,  accusations, 
and  recriminations  from  all  sides* 

The  latest  matter  of  disagreement  is  the  question  of  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  passage  of  the  anti-Parochiaid  amend- 
ment on  other  programs  and  activities. 

It  should  not  be  surprising  that  there  is  wide  disagreement 
on  this  question.  The  language  of  this  proposed  amendment  was 
not  prepared  by  this  office.  It  was  the  reason  that  the  proposed 
amendment  is  unclear  that  this  office  found  it  necessary  to  rule 
that  it  could  not  be  placed  on  the  ballot  in  its  present  form. 

I believe  that  October's  confusion  justifies  our  May  opinion. 

Nevertheless,  a majority  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  rules  that 
the  amendment  is  in  proper  form  to  be  placed  on  the  ballot,  and 
Michigan  voters  now  face  the  problem  of  trying  to  determine  exactly 
what  the  proposed  amendment  would  do. 

There  has  been  a clamor  recently,  some  of  it  expressing 
genuine,  concern;  some  of  it  obviously  politically  motivated,  for 
an  Attorney  General's  opinion.  Others  have  indicated  that 
they  expect  to  disagree  with  whatever  opinion  is  issued  since 
they  have  already  decided  what  the  effect  of  the  amendment  will 
be. 


The  real  answer  is  that  the  effect  will  be  whatever  the 
Supreme  Court  ultimately  rules  it  to  be  if  the  amendment  is  passed. 
All  other  judgments  by  legal  authorities,  by  political  candidates, 
by  news  media,  by  proponents  and  opponents  --  all  assumedly  made 
with  the  best  of  motives  --  are  educated  guesses  and  opinions, 
and  nothing  more. 

Nevertheless,  since  there  is  so  much  interest,  and  in  order 
to  render  whatever  assistance  possible  to  the  concerned  voter, 

I have  decided  to  express  my  legal  judgment  on  this  issue  at  this 
time. 


A .formal  legal  opinion  with  the  proper  legal  citations  will 
be  issued  by  my  office  later.  But  with  the  election  Just  a 
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month  away,  both  time  and  public  understanding  are  of  primary 
importance  and  compel  me  to  speak  now  as  to  my  legal  judgment. 

Therefore,  I advise  the  people  of  this  state  as  follows: 

1)  "Parochiaid"  is  a term  used  to  describe  a law  passed 
this  year  by  the  state  legislature  which  grants  public  money  to 
pay  a portion  of  the  salaries  of  lay  teachers  who  are  teaching 
nonreligious  subjects  in  private  or  parochial  schools.  The 
theory  is  that  the  state  is  buying  educational  services  for  the 
benefit  of  pupils  attending  nonpublic  schools,  but  only  for 
subjects  that  they  would  receive  in  public  schools.  Twenty-two 
million  dollars  was  appropriated  for  this  purpose  for  the  fiscal 
year  1971-1972.  This  law  is  now  in  effect  in  Michigan  as  of 
September  1,  1970. 

2)  "Proposition  C"  is  a proposal  which  will  be  on  the 
ballot  on  November  3.  It  would  add  a provision  to  our  state 
Constitution  which  would  prohibit  public  aid  to  nonpublic  schools 
and  students. 

3)  If  a majority  of  the  people  vote  "yes"  on  "Proposition  C," 
the  amendment  will  become  a part  of  our  Constitution  and  it  will, 
without  question,  end  the  Parochiaid  law  passed  by  the  legislature 
this  year. 

4)  If  "Proposition  C"  passes,  it  will  not  end  public  trans- 
portation programs  for  non-public  school  students  since  those 
programs  are  specifically  exempted. 

5)  If  "Proposition  C"  passes,  it  will  prohibit  assistance 
in  the  form  of  payments  or  tax  benefits  to  parents,  children, 
or  persons  employed  in  the  teaching  of  nonpublic  school 
children. 

6)  What  else  will  happen  if  "Proposition  C"  passes?  What 
other  laws  or  rights  will  be  affected?  This  is  the  area  of  dis- 
pute, and  here  are  my  legal  views: 

A)  Moat  auxiliary  service  programs  for  nonpublic 
school  students  would  be  ended  and  barred.  Tills  would 
Include  speech  correction  services,  visiting  teachers 
for  delinquent  and  disturbed  children,  remedial  reading 
programs,  school  diagnostician  services,  teachers' 
counseling  services  for  physically  handicapped  children, 
and  teachers'  counseling  services  for  emotionally  and 
mentally  handicapped  children.  With  regard  to  health 
services  or  school  crossing  guard  programs,  they  could 
be  terminated.  However,  if  a court  reviewing  the  matter 
found  that  these  latter  two  programs  could  be  rendered 
without  supporting  the  attendance  of  any  student  at  a 
nonpublic  school,  they  might  be  preserved. 
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B)  With  regard  to  the  language  of  the  amendment 
dealing  with  property  tax  exemptions  to  no'npublic  schools, 
this  is  a closer  question.  In  my  judgment,  property  tax 
exemptions  would  not  be  lost.  The  Court  of  Appeals,  in 
ruling  on  the  question  of  whether  the  amendment  could  go 
on  the  ballot,  held  that  the  present  Constitution  would 
not  be  altered  or  abrogated  by  that  amendment.  However, 

I am  mindful  that  a literal  reading  of  the  amendment 
enables  a valid  legal  argument  to  be  raised  about  the 
loss  of  these  exemptions.  This  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  tax  benefits  to  parents,  children,  or  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  teaching  of  nonpublic  school  students  which 
would  be  specifically  prohibited  by  the  amendment. 

C)  Regular  government  services;  such  as,  fire,  police, 
sewage,  and  public  sanitation,  would  not  }>e  affected, 

nor  would  athletic  events  between  public  and  nonpublic 
schools.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court!  has  held  that 
the  state  must  furnish  its  ordinary  healtjh  and  safety 
services  to  all  on  a nondiscrlminatory  basis.  In  regard 
to  athletic  events,  it  is  my  view  that  permitting 
such  events  neither  "aids  or  maintains"  the  nonpublic 
schools  dor  does  it  "support  the  attendance"  of  its 
students  at  such  schools  or  elsewhere. 

D)  The  question  of  whether  federal  funds  to  public 
school  districts  providing  services  to  nonpublic  schools 
could  be  jeopardized  would  depend  on  a federal,  not  a state, 
interpretation.  The  various  federal  acts  require  as- 
surances that  nonpublic  school  children  will  participate 

in  their  programs,  but  several  states  which  constitutionally 
restrict  public  support  for  nonpublic  schools  still 
receive  federal  funds.  These  states*  laws  are  less 
restrictive,  however,  than  the  language  of  "Proposition  C." 
The  federal  government  is  empowered  to  make  this  decision, 
and  it  could  go  either  way. 

E)  Shared  time  or  dual  enrollment  programs  would  be 
barred.  Under  the  amendment,  public  funds  could  not  be  used 
to  support  the  attendance  of  nonpublic  students  at  "any 
location  or  institution  where  instruction  is  offered  in  whole 
or  in  part  to  nonpublic  students."  This  would  be  interpreted 
by  a court  to  apply  to  public  schools  offering  curricular 
programs  to  nonpublic  school  students . By  curricular 
programs,  I am  referring  to  such  academic  subjects  as  math 
and  science;  such  technical  curriculum  as  vocational  training; 
and  such  special  or  extra  curriculum  as  drivers'  training. 

The  conclusions  I have  stated  represent  my  judgment  of  what 
the  effect  would  be  of  the  passage  of  "Proposition  C."  They  do  not 
represent  an  attempt  to  aid  either  side  in  this  controversy.  I 
expect  both  sides  will  disagree  with  it  in  part. 
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Nor  should  it  be  surprising  that  my  conclusions  differ  in  part 
from  Dr.  John  Porter’s,  who  considered  discussions  with  a member 
of  the  Attorney  General’s  staff  in  reaching  his  own  decision.  Of 
the  six  members  of  my  staff  with  whom  I have  discussed  this  matter, 
no  two  agreed  completely  on  the  interpretation.  I have  the  highest 
professional  respect  for  Dr.  Porter  and  these  top  members  of  my 
staff.  In  addition.  Governor  Milliken,  Senator  Levin,  and 
spokesmen  for  the  supporters  and  opponents  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, have  all  put  forth  analyses  in  which  there  are  major 
disagreements  with  each  other. 

I believe  each  of  these  gentlemen  has  approached  the  issxie 
honestly  and  with  integrity.  That  there  could  be  so  many  differing 
views  gives  support,  I suppose,  to  my  original  contention  that  the 
proposed  amendment  is  unclear. 

But,  as  I stated  earlier,  only  a court  ruling  can  give,  us 
the  final  authoritative  interpretation  of  this  issue.  Another 
factor  is  that  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  will  soon  decide  the 
basic  question  of  direct  payments  to  nonpublic  schools. 

I would  also  caution  against  anyone  drawing  any  conclusions 
about  my  personal  views  on  the  subject  of  Parochiaid  based  upon  the 
legal  actions  I have  taken.  On  various  occasions  the  legal 
actions  I have  taken  on  various  issues  have  not  supported  my 
private  views  as  a citizen.  I must  follow  the  law,  not  my  own 
personal  desires. 

^ fchi8  same  reason  that  I do  not  intend  to  discuss  my 

personal  views  on  whether  or  not  this  amendment  should  be  supported 
since  I may  be  called  upon  either  to  defend  Parochiaid  in  the 
courts  or  to  defend  the  amendment  to  do  away  with  it  if  it  passes. 

As  attorney  for  the  state  of  Michigan,  I believe  that  I serve  the 
people  in  tny  legal  responsibilities  best  by  keeping  ray  personal 
views  out  of  the  litigation  and  legal  processes  in  which  the  State 
is  involved  as  a party. 

finally,  I would  like  to  say  that  no  useful  purpose  will  be 
served  by  continuing  accusations  and  heated  words.  As -I  have  said 
before,  we  have  enough  divisions  in  our  society  without  letting 
this  one  tear  us  apart  further. 

Let  us  remember  that  it  is  our  children  and  their  education 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  question.  We  do  not  encourage  their 
support  for  our  democratic  institutions  and  practices  if  we  display 
to  them  an  inability  to  approach  and  decide  such  issues  within 
the  framework  of  decent,  democratic,  meaningful  debate. 


Eventually,  each  of  us  must  abi.de  by  whatever  decision  is 
reached  by  the  voters  on  November  3.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves,  our 
children,  and  to  the  Michigan  tradition  of  fair  play  to  maintain 
the  climate  for  us  to  be  able  to  do  so. 
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APPENDIX  F-III 

THE  MICHIGAN  SUPREME  COURT’S  DECISION  REGARDING 
PROPOSAL  C (MARCH  31,  1971) 


Majority  Opinion 


1 

| 

'4 

I 


STATE  OF  MICHIGAN 


J 

n 


SUPREME  COURT 


In  the  Matter  of: 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  OF  GOVERNOR 
RECERTIFICATION  OF  QUESTIONS 
PERTAINING  TO  PROPOSAL  C. 


IN  THE  CIRCUIT  COURT  FOR  THE  COUNTY  OF  GRAND  TRAVERSE 

THE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  TRAVERSE  CITY, 
a municipal  corporation. 

Plaintiff, 

v 

FRANK  J.  KELLEY,  Attorney  General;  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION, 
and  JOHN  W.  PORTER,  Acting  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Defendants, 


and 

ST.  FRANCIS  SCHOOL,  SYLVAN  CHRISTIAN  SCHOOL  AND 

YESHIVATH  BETH  YEHUDA  SCHOOL,  HOLY  CHILDHOOD  OF  JESUS  BOARDING  AND 

DAY  SCHOOL,  et  ah, 


Intervenor-Defendants 
and  Cross-Plaintiffs, 


RICHARD  HENRY  CRAMPTON,  et  al. 


Intervenor-Plaintlffs. 


BEFORE  THE  ENTIRE  BENCH 
WILLIAMS,  J. 

This  case  arises  from  a declaratory  judgment  suit,  brought  by  the 
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Traverse  City  School  District  in  the  13th  Circuit  Court  against  the 
Attorney  General,  and  joined  by  all  the  appropriate  parties  in 
interest,  to  test  the  validity  of  the  Attorney  General's  opinion, 

(OAG  4715)  issued  on  November  3,  1970,  which  construes  Proposal  C, 
the  constitutional  initiative  amendment  prepared  by  the  Council 
Against  Parochiaid,  as  forbidding  public  monies  for  shared  time  and 
auxiliary  services  and  expanded  by  counterclaims  and  cross-claims  to 
include  questions  of  Proposal  C's  impact  upon  private  fosterhomes, 
Title  I programs  under  the  Federal  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  and  tax  exemptions  for  nonpublic  schools  and  the  federal 
constitutionality  of  Proposal  C.  The  case  properly  came  before  this 
Court  pursuant  to  General  Court  Rule  797  on  the  request  by  the  Governor 
to  consider  seven  specific  questions  of  public  importance  relating 
to  the  construction  of  Proposal  C.  This  Court  ordered  the  Grand 
Traverse  Circuit  Court  to  certify  these  seven  questions,  and  in  its 
discretion  added  an  eighth  related  question  which  will  not  be  con- 
sidered here,  as  it  became  the  subject  matter  of  a companion  case. 
Carman  v Secretary  of  State.  Mich (1971). 

In  Carman  v Secretary  of  State,  supra,  this  Court  held  that  the 
result  of  the  November  1970  referendum  on  Proposal  C was  to  add  the 
language  of  Proposal  C as  a second  paragraph  of  Article  8 Sec.  2 of  the 
Michigan  Constitution.  This  instant  case  therefore  raises  the  question 
of  the  construction  of  Article  8 Sec.  2 as  amended.  Article  8 Sec.  2 
originally  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  The  legislature  shall  maintain  and  support  a 
system  of  free  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  as 
defined  by  law*  Every  school  district  shall  provide  for  the 
education  of  its  pupils  without  discrimination  as  to  religion, 
creed,  race,  color  or  national  origin." 

Proposal  C added  the  following  paragraph: 

"No  public  monies  or  property  shall  be  appropriated  or 
paid  or  any  public  credit  utilized,  by  the  legislature,  or 
any  other  political  subdivision  or  agency  of  the  state  directly 
or  indirectly  to  aid  or  maintain  any  private,  denominational 
or  other  nonpublic,  pre-elementary,  elementary,  or  secondary 
school.  No  payment,  credit,  tax  benefit,  exemption  or  de- 
ductions, tuition  voucher,  subsidy,  grant  or  loan  of  public 
monies  or  property  shall  be  provided,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  support  the  attendance  of  any  student  or  the  employment 
of  any  person  at  any  such  nonpublic  school  or  at  any  lo- 
cation or  institution  where  instruction  is  offered  in  whole 
or  in  part  to  such  nonpublic  school  students.  The  legislature 
may  provide  for  the  transportation  of  students  to  and  from 
any  school." 
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This  case  requires  the  construction  of  a constitution,  where 
the  technical  rules  of  statutory  construction  do  not  apply. 

McCulloch  v Maryland.  17  US  (4  Wheat)  316,  407;  4 L Ed  579  (1819). 

The  primary  rule  is  the  rule  of  "common  understanding"  des- 
cribed by  Justice  Cooley: 

"A  constitution  is  made  for  the  people  and  by  the 
people.  The  interpretation  that  should  be  given  it  is  that 
which  reasonable  minds,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  them- 
selves, would  give  it.  'For  as  the  Constitution  does  not 
derive  its  force  from  the  convention  which  framed,  but  from 
^e  people  who  ratified  it,  the  intent  to  be  arrived  at  is 
that  of  the  people,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they 
have  looked  for  any  dark  or  abstruse  meaning  in  the  words 
employed,  but  rather  that  they  have  accepted  them  in  the  sense 
most  obvious  to  the  common  understanding,  and  ratified  the 
instrument  in  the  belief  that  that  was  the  sense  designed  to 
be  conveyed.'  (Cooley's  Const  Lim  81)."  (Emphasis  added.) 

(See  also  quotations  on  "couuon  understanding"  in  the  per  curiam 
opinion  of  the  companion  Carman  case,  supra. ) 

A second  rule  is  that  to  clarify  meaning,  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  adoption  of  a constitutional  provision  and  the  purpose 
sought  to  be  accomplished  may  be  considered.  On  this  point  this 
Court  said  the  following: 

"In  construing  constitutional  provisions  where  the  meaning 
may  be  questioned,  the  court  should  have  regard  to  the  cir- 
cumstances leading  to  their  adoption  and  the  purpose  sought  to 
be  accomplished."  Kearney  v Boeid  of  State  Auditors.  189 
Mich  666,  673. 

A third  rule  is  that  wherever  possible  an  interpretation  that 
does  not  create  constitutional  invalidity  is  preferred  to  one  that 
does.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  pursued  this  thought  fully  in  Marburv 
V Madison,  5 US  (1  Cr)  137;  2 L Ed  60,  which  we  quote  in  part; 

"If  any  other  construction  would  render  the  clause  in- 
operative, thac  is  an  additional  reason  for  rejecting  such 
other  constriction,  ..." 


THE  EFFECT  OF  AMENDED  ARTICLE  8,  SECTION  2, 

CONSTITUTION  OF  1963  ON  CHAPTER  2,  ACT  100  OF  1970 

In  Advisory  Opinion  re  Constitutionality  of  PA  1970,  No  100. 

384  Mich  82  (1970),  we  held  that  the  Constitution  of  Michigan  did  not 
prohibit  the  purchase  with  public  funds  of  secular  educational  services 
from  a nonpublic  school,  l 


/ 
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Article  8,  Sec.  2,  as  amended  by  Proposal  C,  now  prohibits  the 
use  of  public  funds  "directly  or  indirectly  to  aid  or  maintain"  a 
nonpublic  school.  The  language  of  this  amendment,  read  in  the  light 
of  the  circumstances  leading  up  to  and  surrounding  its  adoption, 2 and 
the  common  understanding  of  the  words  used,  prohibits  the  purchase, 
with  public  funds,  of  educational  services  from  a nonpublic  school. 

Accordingly,  we  hold  Chapter  2,  Act  100,  PA  1970,  unconstitutional 
as  of  December  19,  1970,  the  effective  date  of  the  amendment,  and  any 
payments  made  or  credits  accumulated  on  or  after  that  date  are  invalid. 

Payments  to  eligible  units  made  or  credits  accumulated  from 
September  14,  1970,  to  and  including  December  18,  1970,  were  and  are 
valid  and  constitutional,  whether  already  disbursed  or  hereafter  paid 
out.  Advisory  Opinion  re  Constitutionality  of  FA  1970.  No  100  , 384 
Mich  82. 


III. 

EFFECT  OF  AMENDED  ARTICLE  8,  SECTION  2, 

CONSTITUTION  OF  1963,  ON  SHARED  TIME 

Certified  question  No,  1 is  as  follows: 

Does  Proposal  C preclude  the  provision,  through  shared 
time  or  dual  enrollment  programs,  of  elementary  or  secondary 
instruction  or  educational  services  to  nonpublic  school 
students  at  any  nonpublic  school  or  at  any  other  location  or 
institution  where  instruction  is  offered  in  whole  or  in  part 
to  such  nonpublic  school  students? 

Answer:  At  the  public  school,  no;  on  leased  premises,  not 
necessarily;  on  nonpublic  school  premises,  not  necessarily. 

The  first  paragraph  of  Article  8 Sec.  2 requires  a non-discrimin- 
atory  system  of  education.  The  second  paragraph,  or  the  Proposal  C 
part  of  Article  8 Sec.  2 contains  five  prohibitions  against  the 
appropriation  directly  or  indirectly  of  public  monies  or  its  equivalent. 
The  five  prohibitions  are: 

1.  No  public  money  "to  aid  or  maintain"  a nonpublic  school; 

2.  No  public  money  "to  support  the  attendance  of  any  student"  at  a 
nonpublic  school; 

3.  No  public  money  to  employ  any  one  at  a nonpublic  school; 

4.  No  public  money  to  support  the  attendance  of  any  student  at  any 
location  where  instruction  is  offered  to  a nonpublic  school  student. 

5.  No  public  money  to  support  the  employment  of  any  person  at  any 
location  where  instruction  is  offered  to  a nonpublic  school  student. 
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This  Court  must  construe  whether  shared  time  services  to 
nonpublic  school  students  are  prohibited  by  any  of  the  five  prohibi- 
tions mentioned  above.  This  question  will  be  considered  under  three 
headings: 


1.  Shared  time  --  at  the  public  school. 


V-i 


§ 


Attorney  General's  Opinion  4715  construes  Proposal  C to  prohibit 
shared  time  services  at  the  public  school  as  follows: 

"Under  the  amendment,  public  funds  could  not  be  used  to 
support  the  attendance  of  nonpublic  school  students  at  'any 
location  or  institution  where  instruction  is  offered  in  whole 
or  in  part  to  nonpublic  school  students.'  (Emphasis  supplied.)" 

This  is  a shocking  result.  It  violates  both  the  free  exercise  of 
religion  and  equal  protection  provisions  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution. (See  Part  VIII) 

These  reasons  evoke  the  necessity  of  applying  the  rules  of 
construction  (Part  I).  As  a consequence,  the  question  before  this 
Court  is  whether  there  is  an  alternative  constitutional  construction 
to  that  adopted  in  the  aforesaid  Attorney  General's  Opinion,  which 
also  preserves  the  purpose  of  Proposal  C of  proscribing  parochiaid  and, 
of  course,  is  consonant  with  a common  understanding  of  the  language 
used  in  Proposal  C.  This  Court  has  already  considered  a similar 
problem  in  Advisory  Opinion  re  Constitutionality  of  PA  1970,  Wo  100, 

384  Mich  82  (1970).  This  Court  there  refused  to  adopt  "a  strict  'no 
benefits,  primary  or  incidental'  rule"  and  found  "no  evidence  . . • 
that  the  people  intended  such  a rule  when  they  adopted  this  (Article 
1,  Sec.  4)  provision  of  the  Constitution."  The  same  reasoning  is 
applicable  to  the  terms  "support"  in  the  second,  third,  fourth  and 
fifth  prohibitions  and  "aid  or  maintain"  in  the  first  prohibition. 

A comparison  of  the  parochiaid  act,  which  this  first  prohibition 
proscribes,  and  shared  time  which  this  prohibition  does  not  proscribe, 
is  illuminating  as  to  the  construction  of  the  prohibition. 

Parochiaid  as  authorized  by  Chapter  2 of  PA  1970,  No  100 
provided  $22,000,000  of  public  monies  for  participating  nonpublic 
school  units  to  pay  a portion  of  the  salaries  of  private  lay  teachers 
of  secular  nonpublic  school  courses  in  the  nonpublic  school  for  non- 
public  school  students.  In  contrast  shared  time  pro/ides  public  monies 
for  local  public  school  districts  to  use  to  hire  public  school  teachers 
to  teach  public  school  courses  in  public  or  nonpublic  schools  to  public 
or  public  and  nonpublic  school  students. 

Shared  time  differs  from  parochiaid  in  three  significant  respects. 
First , under  parochiaid  the  public  funds  are  paid  to  a private  agency 
whereas  under  shared  time  they  are  paid  to  a public  agency.  Second, 
parochiaid  permitted  the  private  school  to  choose  and  to  control  a lay 
teacher  whereas  under  shared  time  the  public  school  district  chooses 
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and  controls  the  teacher,  Thirdly,  parochiaid  permitted  the  private 
school  to  choose  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  so  long  as  they  are 
secular,  whereas  shared  tine  means  the  public  school  system  prescribes 
the  public  school  subjects.  These  differences  in  control  are  legally 
significant . 

Obviously,  a shared  time  program  offered  on  the  premises  of  the 
public  school  is  under  the  complete  control  of  the  public  school 
district  and  is  not  invalidated  by  the  first  prohibition  against  aiding 
a nonpublic  school  since  such  shared  time  Instruction  provides  only 
incidental  aid,  if  any.  The  second  prohibition  of  Proposal  C pre- 
cludes public  monies  to  '‘support  the  attendance  of  any  student  .... 
at  any  such  nonpublic  school."  Any  support  to  a nonpublic  school 
student  from  a shared  time  program  at  a public  school  in  which  he 
participates  would  be  only  remotely  incidental  to  his  attendance  at  the 
nonpublic  school  and  thus  not  prohibited.  The  third  prohibition,  no 
public  money  to  employ  anyone  at  a nonpublic  school,  is  not  here  in 
question. 

Prohibitions  four  and  five  are  based  particularly  on  the  last 
portion  of  the  second  sentence  of  the  second  paragraph  of  Article  8, 
Sec.  2 --  no  public  money  "to  support  the  attendance  of  any  student 
or  the  employment  of  any  person  at  any  such  nonpublic  school  or  at  any 
location  or  institution  where  instruction  is  offered  in  whole  or  in 
part  to  such  nonpublic  school  students."  (Emphasis  added.)  The 
plain  meaning  of  this  language  is  that  when  nonpublic  school  students 
go  to  a public  school,  the  public  school  becomes  an  "institution  where 
instruction  is  offered  ...  to  such  nonpublic  school  students"  and 
hence  Ineligible  for  public  monies.  This  quoted  language  contravenes 
the  free  exercise  of  religion  guaranteed  by  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution and  is  violative  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  pro- 
visions of  the  United  States  Constitution.  (Part  VIII) 

We  hold  that  portion  of  the  second  sentence  of  Article  8 Sec.  2 
hereinafter  quoted  unconstitutional,  void  and  unenforceable:  "or  at 
any  location  or  institution  where  instruction  is  offered  in  whole  or 
in  part  to  such  nonpublic  school  students." 

We  hold,  however,  that  the  quoted  portion  is  severable  and 
capable  of  being  removed  from  Article  8 Sec.  2 without  altering  the 
purpose  and  effect  of  the  balance  of  the  sentence  and  section. 

2.  Shared  --  upon  leased  or  other  premises. 

Premises  occupied  by  lease  or  otherwise  for  public  school  pur- 
poses under  the  authority,  control  and  operation  of  the  public  school 
system  by  public  school  personnel  as  a public  school  open  to  all 
eligible  to  attend  a public  school  are  public  schools.  This  is  true 
even  though  the  lessor  or  grantor  is  a nonpublic  school  and  even 
though  such  premises  are  contiguous  or  adjacent  to  a nonpublic  school. 

Nonpublic  school  students  receiving  shared  time  services  under 
such  circumstances  are  in  the  same  position  as  such  students  at  any 
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other  form  of  public  school  and  are  entitled  to  the  same  rights  and 
benefits.  Consequently , as  already  noted,  the  valid  portion  of  Article 
8 Sec.  2 does  not  prohibit  funds  for  shared  time  under  such  conditions. 

3.  Shared  Time  — dt  the  nonpublic  school. 

Shared  time  can  be  provided  by  a public  school  system  only 
under  conditions  appropriate  for  a public  school.  This  means  that 
the  ultimate  and  immediate  control  of  the  subject  matter,  the  personnel 
and  premises  must  be  under  the  public  school  system  authorities,  and 
the  courses  open  to  all  eligible  to  attend  a public  school. 

Where  such  conditions  exist  the  prohibitions  of  the  valid  portion 
of  amended  Article  8 Sec.  2 do  not  proscribe  shared  time  at  a non- 
public  school. 

As  to  the  first  prohibition  — no  public  monies  "to  aid  or 
maintain"  a nonpublic  school  --  shared  time  at  a nonpublic  school 
provides  only  incidental  aid,  if  any,  to  a nonpublic  school  under 
such  conditions  of  control  as  a public  school,  as  defined  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  this  section. 

As  to  the  second  prohibition  --  no  public  monies  "to  support  the 
attendance  of  any  student  ...  at  any  such  nonpublic  school"  — shared 
time  at  a nonpublic  school  under  such  conditions  of  control  as  a 
public  school,  as  defined  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  section, 
provides  only  incidental  support  to  the  attendance  of  a nonpublic 
school  student  at  a nonpublic  school. 

As  to  the  third  prohibition  --  no  public  monies  "to  support  ... 
the  employment  of  any  person  at  any  such  nonpublic  school"  --  shared 
time  supports  the  :jployment  of  public  school  teachers  at  the  public 
school  where  they  draw  their  check,  and  that  the  location  where  they 
perform  some  or  all  of  their  services  for(  shorter  or  longer  periods 
of  time  may  be  a nonpublic  school  under  such  conditions  of  control  as 
a public  school,  as  defined  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  section, 
does  not  alter  the  location  of  their  employment.  This  conforms  to 
our  "control"  construction  of  the  amendment  and  the  purposes  (see 
Part  Vll)  for  which  it  was  adopted. 

O 

Whether  or  not  all  the  public  school  standards  described  at  the 
beginning  of  this  section  exist,  this  Court  finds  that  Proposal  C 
does  not  prohibit  "incidental"  or  casual  occasions  of  shared  time 
instruction  upon  nonpublic  school  premises,  for  example , special 
limited  courses  by  experts  in  the  employ  of  the  public  school  system 
or  public  instruction  at  a planetarium  or  art  collection  of  a nonpublic 
school*  Nor  does  Proposal  C prohibit  the  regular  visitations  by  non- 
instructional  public  school  employees  provided  the  purpose  of  the 
visitation  is  otherwise  proper  and  they  are  not  so  extensive  as  to 
constitute  the  nonpublic  school  as  the  regular  and  usual  work  station 
of  the  public  school  employees. 

It  should  be  needless  to  observe  special  circumstances  not 
considered  above  may  create  unconstitutional  religious  entanglements, 
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but  shared  time  In  and  of  itself  does  not. 

IV. 

AUXILIARY  SERVICES 

Certified  question  No.  2 is  as  follows: 

Does  Proposal  C preclude  the  provision  of  auxiliary  services 
(as  defined  in  Section  622  of  Act  629,  PA  1955,  being  Section  of  Act 
343,  PA  1965,  being  Section  340.622  of  the  Compiled  Laws  of  1948)  to 
nonpublic  school  students  at  any  nonpublic  school  or  at  any  other 
location  or  institution  where  instruction  is  offered  in  whole  or  in 
part  to  such  nonpublic  school  students? 

Answer : No. 

Auxiliary  services  are  best  described  by  the  statute  which  intro- 
duced them  into  the  Michigan  educational  system.  The  statute  reads: 

^Whenever  the  board  of  education  of  a school  district 
provides  any  of  the  auxiliary  services  specified  in  this  section 
to  any  of  its  resident  children  in  attendance  in  the  elementary 
and  high  school  grades,  it  shall  provide  the  same  auxiliary 
ser*  Ices  on  an  equal  basis  to  school  children  in  attendance  in 
the  elementary  and  high  school  grades  at  nonpublic  schools. 

The  board  of  education  may  use  state  school  aid  funds  of  the 
district  to  pay  for  such  auxiliary  services.  Such  auxiliary 
services  shall  Include  health  and  nursing  services  and  examin- 
ations; street  crossing  guards  services;  national  defense 
education  act  testing  services;  speech  correction  services; 
visiting  teacher  services  for  delinquent  and  disturbed  children; 
school  diagnostician  services  for  all  mentally  handicapped 
children;  teacher  counsellor  services  for  phusically  handicapped 
children;  teacher  consultant  services  for  mentally  handicapped 
or  emotionally  disturbed  children;  remedial  reading;  and  such 
other  services  as  may  be  determined  by  the  legislature.  Such 
auxiliary  services  shall  be  provided  in  accordance  with  rules 
and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  state  board  of  education  . . ." 
(MCLA  Sec  340.622;  MSA  15.3622). 

The  State  Board  of  Education  defined  "on  an  equal  basis"  to 

mean: 


(c)  'Equal  basis'  means  that  the  services  shall  be  made 
available  at  the  nonpublic  school  to  nonpublic  school  children 
during  the  established  regular  public  school  day,"  (Administrative 
Code  1965  AACS,  R 340.291). 

By  statutory  definition  and  practical  application, 4 auxiliary 
services  are  special  educational  services  designed  to  remedy  physical 
and  mental  deficiencies  of  school  children  and  provide  for  their 
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physical  health  and  safety.  Functionally,  they  are  general  health 
and  safety  measures. 

Drivers  training,  from  a functional  point  of  view,  is  also  a 
general  health  and  safety  measure.  The  state  interest  in  providing 
driving  instruction  to  high  school  age  youth  is  to  enable  neophyte 
drivers  to  safely  handle  an  automobile  in  order  to  protect  themselves 
and  other  citizens  from  injuries  caused  by  the  actions  of  improperly 
trained  drivers. 


The  legislature  treats  drivers  education  as  a general  safety 
measure  rather  than  an  educational  matter.  The  act  which  created  a 
drivers  training  program  was  enacted  as  an  amendment  to  the  Michigan 
Vehicle  Code.  The  specific  act  amended  was  entitled  "An  act  ... 
to  provide  for  the  examination,  licensing  and  control  of  operators 
and  chauffeurs." 


The  prohibitions  of  Proposal  C have  no  impact  upon  auxiliary 
services.  Since  auxiliary  services  are  general  health  and  welfare  ^ 
measures,  they  have  only  an  incidental  relation  to  the  instruction  of 
private  school  children.  They  are  related  to  educational  instruction 
only  in  that  by  design  and  purpose  they  seek  to  provide  for  the 
physical  health  and  safety  of  school  children,  or  they  treat  physical 
and  mental  deficiencies  of  school  children  so  that  such  children  can 
learn  like  their  normal  peers.  Consequently,  the  prohibitions  of 
Proposal  C which  are  keyed  into  prohibiting  the  passage  of  public  funds 
into  private  school  hands  for  purposes  of  running  the  private  school 
operation  are  not  applicable  to  auxiliary  services  which  only  inci- 
dentally involve  the  operation  of  educating  private  school  children. 

In  addition  auxiliary  services  are  similar  to  shared  time  in- 
struction in  that  private  schools  exercise  no  control  over  them. 

They  are  performed  by  public  employees  under  the  exclusive  direction 
of  public  authorities  and  are  given  to  private  school  children  by 
statutory  direction,  not  by  an  administrative  order  from  a private 

school • 


However,  we  must  voice  one  caveat  and  that  is  the  possibility 
of  excessive  entanglement  between  church  and  state  when  auxiliary 
services  are  offered  at  the  private  school.  Since  auxiliary  services 
are  general  health  and  safety  measures  rather  than  instructional 
measures,  the  possibility  of  excessive  involvement  of  the  state  in 
religious  affairs  is,  of  course,  at  most,  minimal. 


Of  course,  what  this  Court  holds  regarding  auxiliary  services 
Ls  limited  to  these  services  enumerated  in  the  Auxiliary  Services 
Kct.  The  claaae  in  the  Act  which  states  that  suxiliary  services 
shall  include  "such  other  services  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Legislature"  does  not  give  the  legislature  a blank  check  £o  makeany 
service  a health  and  safety  measure  outside  the  reach  of  Proposal  C 
simply  by  calling  it  an  auxiliary  service. 
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We  do  not  read  the  prohibition  against  public  expenditures  to 
support  the  employment  of  persons  at  nonpubllc  schools  to  Include 
policemen,  firemen,  nurses,  counsellors  and  other  persons  engaged  In 
governmental,  health  and  general  welfare  catlvltles.  Such  an  Inter- 
pretation would  place  nonpubllc  schools  outside  of  the  sovereign 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Since  the  employment  stricture  Is  a part  of  the  educational 
article  of  the  constitution,  we  construe  It  to  mean  employment  for 
educational  purposes  only. 


V. 

FEDERAL  FUNDS 

The  third  certified  question  Is  as  follows; 

Does  Proposal  C preclude  use  of  federal  moneys,  made 
available  to  the  State  of  Michigan  through  Title  1 of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  being  20  USC, 
Section  241a  et  seq. , for  the  purpose  of  providing  elementary 
or  secondary  Instruction  or  educational  services  to  nonpubllc 
school  students  at  any  nonpubllc  school  or  at  any  other  location 
or  Institution  where  Instruction  Is  offered  In  whole  or  In  part 
to  such  nonpubllc  school  students? 

Answer : No. 

Federal  grants  are  made  available  to  local  school  districts 
under  Title  I of  the  Federal  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  (hereinafter  cited  as  ESEA)  to  fund  programs  of  special 
educational  benefits.  In  the  form  of  services  or  equipment,  which  are 
designed  to  aid  educationally  deprived  children.  The  grants  to  a 
public  school  district  in  conformity  to  a plan  submitted  by  the  school 
district  to  obtain  federal  funds  are  subject  to  the  requirement  that: 

".  . . to  the  extent  consistent  with  the  number  of  educa- 
tionally deprived  children  In  the  school  district  of  the  local 
educational  agency  who  are  enrolled  In  private  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  such  agency  has  made  provision  for  Including 
special  educational  services  and  arrangements  (such  as  dual 
enrollment,  educational  radio  and  television,  and  mobile  educa- 
tional services  and  equipment)  in  which  such  children  can 
participate;"  ESEA,  Sec  205  (a)  (2),  79  State  30  (1965),  20  USC 
241e(a)  (2)(Supp  1965). 

The  question  Is,  does  the  language  of  Proposal  C which  pro- 
hibits "public  monies"  to  "aid"  a private  school,  "support  the  attendance" 
of  a student  at  a nonpubllc  school  or  support  the  "employment"  of  any 
person  at  a nonpubllc  school  encompass  the  situation  where  public  school 
districts  make  available  special  educational  services  to  both  public 
and  private  school  students  under  the  required  conditions  of  a federal 
grant.  We  hold  It  does  not.  The  adoption  of  Proposal  C does  not 
disallow  a public  school  district;, from  participation  In  any  federal 
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program  under  Title  I of  ESEA  for  aiding  elementary  and  secondary  school 
children. 

Two  reasons  lead  to  this  conclusion.  First,  the  nature  of  the 
spelcal  educational  services  are  similar  to  auxiliary  services.  The 
character  of  the  educational  programs  made  available  under  Title  I 
was  described  as  follows : 

"Although  available  statistics  are  far  from  complete. 

It  appears  that  the  bulk  of  Title  I projects  Involve  some  type 
of  non* Instructional  service,  such  as  remedial  reading  or  speech 
therapy.  The  similarity  of  the  projects  actually  Implemented 
. . . seems  to  Indicate  a belief  on  the  part  of  educators  that 
the  solution  to  the  problems  of  educational  deprivation  lies 
In  'compensatory'  educational  services,  which  services  offer 
the  student  special  Instruction  In  a skill  or  subject,  thereby 
enabling  him  to  proceed  at  the  same  rate  as  his  peers." 

(Comment,  The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  - The 
Implications  of  the  Trust  Fund  Theory  for  Church- State  Questions 
Raised  by  Title  .1,  65  Mich  L Rev  1184,  1187  1967  ) (Footnotes 

not  shown.) 

I 

As  this  appraisal  Indicates,  these  educational  services  are 
general  health  and  safety  measures  similar  In  nature  to  auxiliary 
services  which  we  have  found  to  be  permissible  under  Proposal  C. 

Second,  the  federal  funds  do  not  become  "public  monies"  when 
they  are  transmitted  from  the  Office  of  Education  In  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  through  the  State  Board  of  Education 
to  the  public  school  district.  Instead  the  federal  funds  are  Im- 
pressed with  a trust  and  must  be  used  by  state  agencies  in  accordance 
with  federal  guidelines  end  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  funds  were 
granted.  Other  courts  when  confronted  with  the  question  of  the  status 
of  federal  grants  In  aid  of  education  to  the  states  have  determined 
that  a trust  arose  with  the  federal  funds  serving  as  the  res  and  the 
state  agency,  which  administers  the  program,  serving  as  trustee. 

Montana  State  Federation  of  Labor. v School  Diet.  7 F Supp  82  (D  Mont 
1934) , Ross  v Trustees  of  Pnlv  of  Wyoming.  31  Wyo  464;  228  Pac  642 
(1924). 


The  "public  monies"  phrase  of  Proposal  C,  used  in  the  five 
prohibitions  of  the  proposal,  has  reference  only  to  state  resources 
and  does  not  Include  federal  funds.  Since  the  federal  grants  under 
Title  I do  not  become  public  monies  of  the  state  when  they  come  under 
the  administrative  control  of  public  school  boards.  Proposal  C has  no 
effect  on  them. 


VI. 

PRIVATE  FOSTERHOMBS 
The  fourth  certified  question  asks: 
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Does  Proposal  C preclude  direct  or  Indirect  assistance  to 
private  Institutions  providing  educational  services  to  children 
who  are  placed  there  pursuant  to  court  order? 

Answer : No. 

Under  the  probate  code  a probate  judge  is  clothed  with  the 
authority  to  place  a minor,  that  is  any  child  who  has  not  attained 
his  seventeenth  birthday,  in  a private  fosterhome.  The  relevant 
statutory  authority  states: 

"(The  probate  court)  may  enter  an  order  of  disposition 
which  shall  be  appropriate  for  the  welfare  of  said  child  and 
society  ...  as  follows: 

(d)  Place  the  child  in  or  coanit  the  child  to  a private 
institution  or  agency  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  this  state 
and  approved  or  licensed  by  the  state  department  of  social 
welfare  for  the  care  of  children  of  similar  age,  sex  and 
characteristics;"  (MCLA  712A.18  d ; HSA  27.3178  598.18  .) 

The  private  fosterhome  receives  county  funds  to  pay  all  expenses 
incurred  in  caring  for  a minor  placed  in  the  home  by  court  order.7 
Some  private  fosterhomes  provide  educational  facilities  and  instruc- 
tion for  the  minors  who  reside  in  the  home.  Payments  may  be  made  from 
two  funds,  either  out  of  the  county* s general  fund  or  out  of  the  ^ 
county's  child  care  fund  established  under  the  social  services  act. 
These  arrangements  raise  the  question  whether  public  funds  are  paid  to 
"aid  or  maintain"  a private  school  In  violation  of  Proposal  C's  first 
prohibition. 

The  key  language  of  Proposal  C is  "any  private,  denominational 
or  other  nonpublic  pre- elementary,  elementary  or  secondary  school." 

Is  a private  fosterhome  which  serves  primarily  as  a home  but  also  as 
a school  for  court  appointed  juveniles  a "nonpublic  school"  for 
purposes  of  the  amendment? 

Both  in  function  and  operation,  aprivate  fosterhome  which,  in 
addition  to  providing  food,  shelter  and  personal  care  to  its  resi- 
dents, offers  incidental  educational  services  is  a special  kind  of 
private  institution.  The  minors  placed  in  its  care  are  committed  to 
the  fosterhome  by  order  of  the  Probate  Court* 

The  minors  who  are  coomitted  are  lawbreakers,  victims  of 
intemperate  habits  or  products  of  an  unsuitable  home  environment. 9 
At  the  time  of  their  comnitment  to  a private  fosterhome,  they  are 
either  in  the  custody  of  the  Probate  Court  or  the  Department  of 
Social  Welfare.  10  The  fosterhome  must  file  semi-annual  progress 
reports  to  the  Probate  Court. H The  Department  of  Social  Welfare  is 
responsible  for  developing  and  enforcing  adequate  standards  of  child 
care  including  living  quarters,  food,  clothing,  medical  care,  sanita- 
tion and  recreation.  12  And  the  private  fosterhome  must  be  licensed  by 
the  Department  of  Social  Welfare. 13 
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Fosterhomes  are  special  institutions  for  special  children  and 
are  in  no  way  a private  substitute  for  a public  school.  A private 
fosterhone  is  in  nany  ways  the  private  counterpart  to  the  state  in- 
stitutions under  the  purview  of  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare 
charged  with  caring  for  dependent , neglected  and  delinquent  children, 
such  as  the  Boys  Training  School  and  the  Girls  Training  School  which 
receive  court  appointed  juveniles. These  state  institutions  are 
distinguished  from  "public  schools"  by  Michigan  statutes. *5  Similarly, 
private  fosterhomes  which  serve  the  same  function  as  these  state 
institutions,  could  be  distinguished  from  "nonpublic  schools." 
Moreover,  private  fosterhomes  are  not  "nonpublic  schools"  within  the 
ordinary  understanding  of  that  term. 

The  highest  court  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  called  upon  to 
decide  whether  a contract  between  a private  orphanage  and  a city 
board  of  education  pursuant  to  a statute  allowing  cities  to  contri- 
bute municipal  funds,  but  not  common  school  funds,  to  private  or- 
phanages whereby  the  salaries  of  four  teachers  at  the  orphanage  were 
paid  with  city  funds  violated  the  New  York  constitutional  prohibition 
against  the  use  of  public  credit  in  aid  of  sectarian  schools.  In 
Sargent  v Rochester  Board  of  Education,  177  NY  317,  69  NE  722  (1904), 
the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  held  that  the  orphanage  was  not  a school 
or  institution  of  learning  within  the  meaning  of  the  state  constitu- 
tional prohibition  against  aid  to  sectarian  schools. 

Like  our  sister  state  of  New  York,  we  hold  that  a private 
fosterhome  which  provides  incidental  educational  services  falls 
outside  the  scope  of  "any  private,  denominational  or  other  nonpublic 
pre-elementary , elementary  or  secondary  school"^  for  purposes  of  the 
prohibitions  against  public  aid  or  maintenance,  support  of  attendance 
and  employment  of  persons  at  such  schools. 

VII. 

TAX  EXEMPTIONS 

Certified  question  number  5 states: 

Does  Proposal  C deny  to  intervenors  and  their  respective 
represented  class  or  calsses,  any  tax  exemption,  including  but 
not  limited  to  any  exemption  or  exemptions  from  property,  income, 
sales,  use,  franchise,  intangibles,  inheritance,  "in  lieu  of," 
or  any  other  tax  or  taxes,  allowed  them,  pursuant  to  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  Proposal  C? 

Answer:  As  to  parents,  yes.  As  to  schools,  no. 

Property  tax  exemptions  for  private  schools  have  been  an 
accepted  part  of  Michigan  law  for  over  three  quarters  of  a century. 
What  is  new  on  the  Michigan  scene  is  serious  consideration  of  tax 
relief  for  parents  who  support  two  school  systems  by  paying  taxes  for 
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the  public  school  system  and  tuition  for  the  private  school.  In  fact , 
the  Michigan  legislature  entertained  two  proposals  during  the  1969 
legislative  session  which  would  have  provided  tuition  paying  parents 
tax  relief. 

Reading  the  no  "credit,  tax  benefit,  exemption  or  deductions" 
language  which  prefaces  the  second  and  third  prohibitions  in  context 
indicates  it  was  designed  to  outlaw  personal  tax  exemptions  for  parents 
of  private  school  children  but  not  tax  exemptions  for  private  schools. 
This  is  the  interpretation  of  Professor  Paul  G.  Kauper  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  Law  School  and  nationally  recognized  authority  and  author 
on  church-state  affairs  and  constitutional  law.  Professor  Kauper,  in 
a memorandum  on  Proposal  C addressed  to  his  colleagues  on  the  University 
of  Michigan  Law  School  Faculty,  writes: 

"In  singling  out  prohibited  types  of  public  benefits  that 
may  be  used  directly  or  indirectly  to  support  the  attendance  of 
children  or  the  employment  of  persons  at  nonpublic  schools,  it 
uses  the  terms  'payment  credit,  tax  benefit,  exemption  or  de- 
duction, tuition  vouchers,  subsidy,  grant  or  loan  of  public 
monies  or  property  . . .'  The  'tuition  voucher'  reference  is 
clear.  Under  the  amendment  any  system  whereby  parents  are  given 
vouchers  payable  out  of  public  funds  to  subsidize  education  of 
their  children  at  a school  of  their  choice  would  be  unconsti- 
tutional, at  least  to  the  extent  that  such  voucher  could  be 
used  to  purchase  education  at  nonpublic  schools.  I think  it  is 
fairly  clear  too  that  the  phrase  'credit,  tax  benefit,  exemp- 
tions or  deductions,'  has  reference  to  various  devices  whereby 
special  tax  benefits  are  accorded  parents  who  send  their  children 
to  private  schools  ... 

"I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
amendment  will  be  to  destroy  the  property  tax  exemption  for 
property  used  for  private  school  purposes » as  some  are  con- 
tending.  As  indicated  above,  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  natural 
interpretation  of  the  prohibition  on  tax  exemption  in  the 
proposed  amendment  is  that  it  refers  to  tax  exemptions  for 
parents  of  children  attending  private  schools."  (Kauper, 

Proposal  to  Amend  Michigan  Constitution  to  Prohibit  State 
Financial  Assistance  to  Private  Schools.  October  8,  1970, 

pp.  11-12.) 

He  agree  with  this  argument  taken  from  the  Attorney  General's 
brief  at  p.  50: 

"Had  the  people  intended  to  withdraw  from  nonpublic  schools 
any  tax  exemptions,  benefits  or  credits  they  would  have  placed 
appropriate  language  to  accomplish  such  purpose  in  the  first 
sentence  of  Proposal  C.  Instead,  such  language  was  placed  in 
the  second  sentence  only,  as  it  relates  to  the  support  of 
attendance  of  nonpublic  school  pupils  and  the  support  of  the 
employment  of  any  person.  The  failure  to  make  appropriate 
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provision  for  denial  of  such  tax  exemptions  Is  significant  and 
compels  the  conclusion  that  Proposal  C does  not  evidence  an 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  prohibit  any  tax  exemp- 
tions to  nonpublic  schools." 

Since  tax  exemptions  are  not  appropriations  or  payments  of 
public  monies,  nor  the  utilization  of  public  credit,  a tax  exemption 
granted  to  a nonpublic  school  Is  not  unconstitutional,  even  though  it 
may  directly  or  indirectly  "aid  or  maintain"  the  nonpublic  school. ^ 

VIII. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  QUESTIONS 

The  sixth  certified  question  is: 

Does  Proposal  C deny  to  intervenors  and  their  respective 
represented  class  or  classes  due  process  of  law  or  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  guaranteed  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States? 

Answer:  By  this  Court's  Interpretation,  no,  except  for  the  last 
clause  of  Proposal  C's  second  sentence.  By  the  Attorney  General's 
interpretation,  yes. 

The  seventh  question  certified  to  us  reads: 

Does  Proposal  C deny  to  intervenors  and  their  respective 
represented  class  or  classes  the  right  to  free  exercise  of 
religion  and  other  enumerated  rights  guaranteed  by  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  made 
applicable  to  the  State  of  Michigan  through  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States? 


Answer:  By  this  Court's  Interpretation,  no,  except  for  the  last 

clause  of  Proposal  C's  second  sentence.  By  the  Attorney  General's 
Interpretation,  yes. 


As  this  Court  construes  Proposal  C,  no  constitutional  questions 
arise  except  for  the  last  clause  of  the  amendment's  second  sentence 
which  we  found  to  be  unconstitutional  In  Part  III.  However,  if  we 
adopted  the  Interpretation  of  the  Attorney  General  (the  interpretation 
we  refer  to  here  and  hereinafter  appears  in  Attorney  General  Opinion 
No  4715),  serious  constitutional  problems  would  arise.  The  Attorney 
General  reads  Proposal  C as  terminating  shared  time  instruction  and 
auxiliary  services  for  private  school  children.  This  literal  perspec- 
tive on  Proposal  C's  mandate  of  no  public  funds  for  nonpublic  schools 
would  place  the  state  In  a position  where  it  discriminates  against 
the  class  of  nonpublic  school  children  in  violation  of  the  equal 
protection  provisions  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  United  States 
Constitution.  In  the  case  of  parochial  or  other  church-related  school 
children  (and  some  270,000  of  the  w nonpublic  school  students  in 
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Michigan  attend  church- related  schools),18  Proposal  C would  violate  the 
free  exercise  of  religion  clause  of  the  First  Amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution.1^ 

FEDERAL  CONSTITUTIONAL  QUESTION:  EQUAL  PROTECTION  - FREE  EXERCISE 

Nonpublic  School  Students  at  Public  Schools 

Proposal  C involves  the  fundamental  right,  protected  by  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  of  a parent  to  send  his  child  to  the  school  of 
his  choice  if  it  meets  the  state  quality  and  curriculum  standards. 
Pierce  v Society  of  Sisters,  268  US  510;  45  S Ct  471;  69  L Ed  1070 
(1925).  Proposal  C's  restriction  of  this  right  under  the  Attorney 
General's  Opinion  by  prohibiting  nonpublic  school  children  from 
receiving  shared  time  and  auxiliary  services  at  a public  school  can  be 
justified  only  by  a compelling  state  interest  and  by  means  necessary 
to  achieve  the  objective.  Harper  v Virginia  Board  of  Elections, 

383  US  663;  86  S Ct  1079;  16  L Ed  2d  196  (1966);  Kramer  v Union  Free 
School  District.  395  US  621;  89  S Ct  1886;  23  L Ed  2d  583  (1969);  and 
Shapiro  v Thompson,  394  US  618;  89  S Ct  1322;  22  L Ed  2d  600  (1969) 
(hereinafter  cited  as  Shapiro) . The  constitutional  doctrine  governing 
indirect  burdens  has  been  well  summarized  by  Mr.  Justice  Brennan  in 
his  recent  opinion  sustaining  the  power  of  Congress  to  set  residency 
requirements  in  presidential  elections: 

"Of  course,  governmental  action  that  has  the  incidental 
effect  of  burdening  the  exercise  of  a constitutional  right  is 
not  ip  go  facto  unconstitutional.  But  in  such  a case,  govern- 
mental action  may  withstand  constitutional  scrutiny  only  upon 
a clear  showing  that  the  burden  Imposed  is  necessary  to  protect 
a compelling  and  substantial  governmental  interest."  Oregon  v 

Mitchell  (1970),  US (91  S Ct  260,  321;  27  L Ed  2d  272, 

346) . 

Proposal  C serves  two  state  interests:  precluding  public 
expenditures  for  private  schools  and  preventing  state  sponsorship  of 
religion  or  excessive  entanglement  between  church  and  state. 

Shapiro  recognized  "that  a state  has  a valid  interest  in  pre- 
serving the  fiscal  integrity  of  its  programs."  However  the  Court 
said  "It  the  state  could  not,  for  example  reduce  its  expenditures 
for  education  by  barring  indigent  children  from  its  schools." 

Shapiro.  633.  Neither  can  Proposal  C bar  nonpublic  school  students 
from  shared  time  or  auxiliary  services  at  a public  school,  as  it  is 
unnecessary  to  achieve  the  purpose  of  prohibiting  public  monies  to 
nonpublic  schools. 

The  inappropriatenesis  of  denying  nonpubiic  school  students 
access  to  shared  time  and  auxiliary  services  at  public  schools  on  the 
basis  of  a state  interest  in  preventing  state  sponsorship  of  religion 
or  excessive  entanglement  between  church  and  state  is  self-evident. 
Even  a released  time  program  which  permits  public  school  students  to 
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leave  school  during  the  school  day  to  attend  religious  centers  for 
religious  Instruction  does  not  violate  the  "free  exercise"  and  "es- 
tablishment" clauses  of  the  United  States  Constitution.  Zorach  v 
Clauson.  343  US  306;  72  S Ct  679;  96  L Ed  954  (1952). 

The  Attorney  General's  interpretation  of  Proposal  C severely 
curtails  the  constitutional  right  of  school  selection  while  the 
state  interests  advanced  by  Proposal  C do  not  require  this  intrusion 
upon  the  exercise  of  a fundamental  constitutional  right.  Consequently, 
excluding  private  school  children  from  receiving  shared  time  instruc- 
tion or  auxiliary  services  at  the  public  school  is  a denial  of  equal 
protection.  This  does  not  mean  that  a public  school  district  must 
offer  shared  time  instruction  or  auxiliary  services;  it  means  that  if 
it  does  offer  them  to  public  school  children  at  the  public  school, 
nonpublic  school  students  also  have  a right  to  receive  them  at  the 
public  school. 

When  a private  school  student,  is  denied  participation  in  publicly 
funded  shared  time  courses  or  auxiliary  services  offered  at  the  public 
school  because  of  his  status  as  a nonpublic  school  student  and  he 
attends  a private  school  out  of  religious  conviction,  he  also  has  a 
burden  Imposed  upon  his  right  to  freely  exercise  his  religion.  The 
constitutionally  protected  right  of  the  free  exercise  of  religion 
is  violated  when  a legal  classification  has  a coercive  effect  upon 
the  practice  of  religion  without  being  justified  by  a compelling 
state  interest.  Engel  v Vitale.  370  US  421;  82  S Ct  1261;  8 L Ed  2d 
601  (1962);  Sherbert  v Verner,  374  US  398;  83  S Ct  1790;  10  L Ed  2d 
965  (1963)  (hereinafter  cited  as  Sherbert) . As  pointed  out  above, 
there  are  no  compelling  state  interests  advanced  by  Proposal  C which 
justify  the  burden  placed  on  the  choice  of  attending  a private  school 
out  of  a religious  conviction. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Attorney  General  in  his 
brief  argued  that  Sherbert  is  inapplicable.  He  pointed  out  "Proposal 
C does  not  deal  with  religious  schools  as  such  but  rather  with  all 
private  schools  whether  sectarian  or  non  sectarian. "20  However,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  matters  of  racial  discrimination 
looks  to  the  "Impact"  of  the  classification.  Hunter  v Erickson.  393 
US  385;  89  S Ct  557;  21  L Ed  2d  616  (1969).  This  same  principle  should 
apply  to  the  First  lAmendment ' s protection  against  religious  dis- 
crimination and  here  with  ninety-eight  percent  of  the  private  school 
students  being  in  church -related  schools  the  "impact"  is  nearly  total. 

Nonpublic  School  Students  at  Nonpublic  Schools 

Nonpublic  school  students  are  not  unconstitutionally  discriminated 
against  if  shared  time  Instruction  is  available  at  public  schools  but 
not  at  nonpublic  schools  so  long  as  they  have  access  to  shared  time 
instruction  at  the  public  school. 

Auxiliary  services  and  drivers  training,  however,  are  general 


health  and  safety  measures  which  must  be  given  on  a nondlscrlmlnatory 
basis  to  all  children.  State  ex  rel  Hughes  v Board  of  Education.  174 
SE  2d  711  (W  Va  1970) f cert,  pending  in  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  as  No  517,  October  1970  term,2*  and  see  Everson  v Board  of 
Education.  330  US  1;  67  S Ct  504;  91  L Ed  711  (1947). 22 


IX. 


CONCLUSIONS 

This  Court  reaches  the  following  summary  conclusions: 

1.  Proposal  C above  all  else  prohibits  state  funding  of  purchased 
educational  services  in  the  nonpublic  school  where  the  hiring  and 
control  is  in  the  hands  of  the  nonpublic  school,  otherwise  known 
as  "parochiald."  (Part  II) 

2.  Proposal  C has  nc  prohibitory  impact  upon  shared  time  instruction 
wherever  offered  provided  that  the  ultimate  and  immediate  control 
of  the  subject  matter,  the  personnel  and  the  premises  are  under 
the  public  school  system  authorities  and  the  courses  are  open  to 
all  eligible  to  attend  the  public  school,  or  absent  such  public 
school  standards,  when  the  shared  time  instruction  is  merely 
"incidental"  or  "casual"  or  non- instructional  in  character,  sub- 
ject, of  course,  to  the  issue  of  religious  entanglement. 

(Question  1;  Part  III) 

3.  Proposal  C does  not  prohibit  auxiliary  services  and  drivers  training 
which  are  general  health  and  safety  services,  wherever  these 
services  are  offered  except  in  those  unlikely  circumstances  of 
religious  entanglement.  (Question  2;  Part  IV) 

4.  Proposal  C does  not  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  distribution  of 
federal  funds.  (ESEA)  (Question  3;  Part  V) 

5.  Proposal  C does  not,  in  an  educational  proposal,  intervene  to 
prohibit  the  operation  of  a social  welfare  institution  such  as  a 
fosterhome.  (Question  4;  Part  VI) 

6.  Proposal  C does  not  change  Michigan's  long-standing  policy  of 
tax  exemption  for  religious,  charitable,  and  educational 
institutions.  (Question  5;  Part  VII) 

7.  Regarding  the  constitutionality  of  Proposal  C (Questions  6 and  7; 
Part  VIII): 

a.  The  language  "or  at  any  location  or  institution  where 
instruction  is  offered  in  whole  or  in  part  to  such  nonpublic 
school  students"  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence  in 
Proposal  C is  unconstitutional,  void  and  unenforceable  and 
is  severable  and  capable  of  being  removed  from  Article  8 
Sec.  2 without  altering  the  purpose  and  effect  of  the 
balance  of  the  sentence  and  section.  (Part  III,  Sec.  1) 

b.  The  remainder  of  Proposal  C's  language  by  this  Court's 
construction  of  Proposal  C raises  no  questions  of 
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unconstitutionality  under  the  Michigan  or  the  United  States 
Constitutions. 

c.  An  interpretation  of  Proposal  C that  nonpublic  school 

children  are  barred  from  shared  time  in  the  public  schools 
and  from  auxiliary  services  and  drivers  training  at  public 
and  nonpublic  schools  is  unconstitutional  under  the  United 
States  Constitution. 

The  foregoing  answers  to  certified  questions  one  through  seven 
will  be  certified  to  the  13th  Circuit  for  disposition  of  the  cause  in 
accord  with  this  opinion.  No  costs. 
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’OPT  NOTES : 


The  concept  of  the  state  purchaslng^ular 
from  nonpublic  schools  ha  .^ubllc  ffi0nies  to  eligible 

Michigan  Implemented  It  y J . the  salaries  of  lay  teachers 
nonpublic  schools  to  pay  a portion  of  the^  1970  PA 

Who  taught  secular  ™bJ|cts  In  * J This  Is  similar  to  the 
100  Secs.  55-66a,  MSA  15.1^^  l salary  supplements  to  lay 

Rhode  Island  8tat|*a  wh*f  ? gVStems  In  order  to  attain  salaries 
teachers  In  nonpubllc  sch  J ...  schooi  system.  The  Penn- 
competitive  with  those  of  ^^fi^rsemenL  to  elementary 

ssa-ssysrs  s. 

eastrsys-i*' r.‘: 

order . 

Shared  time  cl.sae. 

<L«t« r£rSTn«r s aert  of ™he  Michigan  Supreme  Court.  P 1 
Donald  F.  Winters,  . ,f#r  u,a  a response  from  the 

January  26,  1971  . Thi  winters*  request  of  January  25, 

Attorney  General’s  office  to  been  available  in 

1971,  asking  how  long  shared  time  p g er  from  Assistant 

various  parts  of  the  8*ajj®  to  Dinald  F.  Winters,  Clerk  of 

Attorney  General  Eugene  Kras  y 26,  1971  , see  also, 

the  Michigan  Supreme  Court,  p stipulation  of  Facts 

Administrative  Code,  1944,  *^02  *03,  St  ip  ^ 28#) 
paragraphs  8,  17,  17e,  17f,  17h,  17k,  L i, 

a.j  o fr\rm  of  auxiliary  services,  goes  back 
Bus  transportation,  ^ tw0  years  interruption, 

over  thirty  years  to  193  » requiring  a public  school 

(1939  PA  38.  The  present  statute  for  both  public  and  private 

district  to  provide  bus  transporteti  P Historical 

school  children  is  MCLA  34^59®ai^V/^7 transportation  acts 
Note  to  MCLA  340.590  for  .^“^  1955.  (1955 

in  Michigan.)  Drivers  training  i present  state  of  the  law. 
Extra  Legislative  Session  PA  lj  for  ^jves  ^ auxlUary 

see  MCLA  257.811}  MSA  9.25  .)  340.622;  MSA 

services  act  dates  from  1965.  (1903  *a 

15.3622.) 

Federal  assistance  for  ^^^te/So^tunS  ^ 
continuing  story  in  this  state.  For  • t School  Lunch 

have  been  stS  25S  « USC  1751-1761.  The 

Act,  Secs  1-13,  00  star  com  1946.  It  pro- 

National  School  lunch  Act  waa  enactgd  on  June^^.^^  prlvate 
yU.d  f.d.ral  funda  for  achool  agencJ  wa.  not  p.r- 

byui«“-j«  - 

ST ;«hrata  ahare^of  fund,  for  private 
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schools  in  that  state  directly  to  the  private  schools.)  Federal 
monies  under  the  Federal  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
have  been  available  to  public  and  private  schools  since  1965. 

(Title  I of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
which  is  the  largest  single  Federal  Education  program  and  the 
program  at  issue  in  this  case  is  found  in  20  USC  241a  et  seq. 

The  other  relevant  titles  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion  Act  are  Title  II  promoting  library  services  found  in  20  USC 
351  et  ££3.,  Title  III  for  adult  education  found  in  20  USC  1201 
et  seq. , and  Title  IV  for  the  education  of  handicapped  children 
found  in  20  USC  1401  et  sea.  See  MCLA  388.801;  MSA  15.2091  for 
Michigan  law  investing  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
with  the  authority  to  Hake  any  necessary  action  to  receive  the 
federal  funds  available  to  school  districts  under  federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs.  For  specific  reference  to  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  see  MCLA  388.1031;  MSA  15.1025  1 .) 

Probate  judges  have  been  invested  with  the  authority  to 
place  delinquent  and  neglected  children  in  fosterhomes  for  their 
care  and  education  at  state  expense  since  1907.  (1907  Extra 

Legislative  Session  PA  6;  as  to  the  present  state  of  the  law  see, 
MCLA  712A.25;  MSA  27.3  1 78  598.25  .)  Real  and  personal  property 
tax  exemptions  for  nonprofit,  private  schools  date  back  over 
three-quarters  of  a century  beginning  in  1893.  (See  Historical 
Note,  MCLA  211.7;  MSA  7.7.) 

Unlike  these  earlier  forms  of  public  aid  to  nonpublic  schools 
and  nonpublic  school  children,  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  enact- 
ment of  parochiaid  and  serious  consideration  of  tuition  support 
for  parents  of  children  attending  private  schools  are  recent 
developments  An  the  Michigan  scene.  The  events  culminating  in  the 
passage  of  parochiaid  began  in  1967  when  the  Michigan  School 
Finance  Study  proposed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  funded  by 
the  legislature  and  conducted  by  Dr.  J,  Allen  Thomas  recommended 
additional  state  aid  for  private  schools.  (Dr.  J.  Allen  Thomas, 
Michigan  School  Finance  Study  Michigan  Department  of  Education, 

1968  . See  especially  Chapter  8,  "Non-Public  Schools  in  Michigan.") 

In  1968,  the  legislature  created  a joint  committee  to 
study  the  question  of  aid  to  private  schools.  The  committee 
recoomedded  to  the  1969  legislature  thefctiti  enact  parochiaid. 

(A  Report  and  Recommendations  of  the  Joint  Legislative  Committee 
on  Aid  to  Non-Public  Schools.  January  16,  1969.  See  especially 
pp  25-30.)  House  Bill  3875,  which  embodied  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendation was  defeated  by  eight  votes  in  the  House.  Two  un- 
successful bills  were  introduced  during  the  1969  legislative  session 
designed  to  give  tax  relief  to  tuition  paying  parents  of  children 
attending  private  schools.  Senate  Bill  1097  provided  for  a tax 
credit  for  any  person  who  paid  tuition  for  students  in  elementary 
or  secondary  grades  in  private  schools.  House  Bill  2697  proposed 
that  individual  taxpayers  be  allowed  to  subtract  the  cost  of 
tuition,  books  and  fees  for  any  school  or  college  from  their 
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adjusted  gross  income  to  determine  taxable  income  for  the  Michigan 
income  tax. 

Subsequent  to  the  House  defeat  of  parochiaid,  the  Governor 
created  a Committee  on  Educational  Reform.  The  Committee  recommended 
that  the  legislature  enact  parochiaid.  (Report  of  the  Governor1  s 
CnramiBsion  on  Educational  Reform,  September  30,  1969.  See  especially 
p 15.)  Senate  Bill  1082,  which  included  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation adopted  by  the  Governor,  was  passed  by  the  Senate  in  the 
1969  session.  Foreseeing  House  approval,  the  Governor  included 
$22  million  in  his  estimated  state  budget  for  1970  to  fund  the 
parochiaid  scheme.  During  February  bf  1970  the  House  approved 
parochiaid.  The  measure  was  sent  to  a joint  House- Senate  conference 
committee. 

In  contrast  to  the  prior  forms  of  state  aid,  parochiaid 
generated  heated  controversy  both  inside  and  outside  the  legislature. 
It  took  the  legislature  over  two  years  to  enact  it.  When  it 
became  clear  in  February  of  1970  that  the  legislature  would  pass 
parochiaid,  a group  of  citizens  called  Council  Against  Parochiaid 
circulated  petitions  containing  the  present  language  of  Proposal  C. 
They  succeeded  in  obtaining  sufficient  signatures  to  place  the 
proposal  on  the  ballot  for  the  next  general  election  on  November  3, 
1970.  However,  the  State  Board  of  Canvassers  refused  to  certify 
it  on  the  grounds  the  petition  was  defective.  But,  the  Michigan 
Court  of  Appeals  in  a mandamus  action  brought  by  members  of  the 
Council  Against  Parochiaid  ordered  Proposal  C on  the  ballot. 

Carman  v Secretary  of  State.  26  Mich  App  403  (1970). 

On  September  14,  1970,  this  Court  rendered  two  important 
decisions.  It  denied  leave  to  appeal  Carman  and  upheld  the 
constitutional  validity  of  parochiaid.  Advisory  Opinion  re 
Constitutionality  of  PA  1970,  No  100,  384  Mich  82  (1970).  Thus, 
it  was  clear  by  that  date  that  pauochiaid  was  law  in  Michigan. 

Indeed,  funds  were  paid  out  under  the  parochiaid  scheme  following 
the  decision  by  the  Michigan  Supreme  Court  to  eligible  private 
schools  who  accepted  the  aid.  It  was  also  clear  that  the  Council 
against  Parochiaid  had  its  challenge  ready  itaethb  form  of  Proposal  6 
pn  the  fall  ballot. 

The  stage  was  set  for  the  election  on  November^,  1970,  for 
the  voters  to  speak  their  judgment  when  they  voted  on  Proposal  C. 

The  news  media  and  even  the  active  supporters  and  opponents  of 
Proposal  C referred  to  it  as  the  "Parochiaid  Proposal."  Everyone 
agreed  the  proposed  amendment  was  designed  to  halt  pprochiaid  and 
would  have  that  effect  if  adopted. 

What  was  unclear  was  the  impact  the  amendment  would  have  on 
other  forms  of  state  aid  to  private  schools.  During  the  campaign 
the  voter  was  barraged  with  contradictory  statements  on  what  effect 
the  proposal  would  have  on  these  various  forms  of  state  aid. 

Pursuant  to  the  advice  of  the  Attorney  General,  both  Governor 
Milliken  and  John  W.  Porter,  the  Acting  Super intendaetf  of  Public 
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Instruction,  made  public  statements  to  the  effect  that  adoption 
of  the  amendment  would  terminate  auxiliary  service  programs  for 
nonpublic  school  students,  jeopardize  the  availability  of  federal 
funds  under  Title  I of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965,  end  tax  exemptions  for  nonpublic  schools  including  the 
property  tax  exemption  secured  to  nonpublic  schools  by  Article  9 
Sec.  4 of  the  Michigan  Constitution,  and  possibly  affect  fire  and 
police  protection  as  well  as  sewage  and  sanitation  services. 
(Stipulation  of  Facts  paragraphs  2 and  3.) 

Erwin  B.  Ellmann,  a spokesman  for  the  Council  Against 
Parochiaid,  who,  as  a lawyer,  played  a key  role  in  drafting  the 
amendment,  took  issue  with  the  statements  of  Governor  Milliken  and 
Mr.  Porter.  In  published  letters  to  Mr.  Porter  and  the  Michigan 
electorate,  he  said  Proposal  C would  ;not  terminate  shared  time  or 
bar  nonpublic  school  students  from  receiving  auxiliary  services;  it 
would  only  limit  shared  time  and  auxiliary  services  to  those 
offered  at  the  public  school.  Nor  would  the  proposal  cut  off 
federal  funds,  jeopardize  fire  or  police  protection  or  seyage  and 
sanitation  services  or  terminate  the  property  tax  exemption  according 
to  Mr.  Ellmann,  (See  Exhibit  A and  Exhibit  B of  Intervenors- 
Plaintiffs  brief.) 

As  far  as  the  voter  was  concerned,  the  result  of  all  the 
pre-election  talk  and  action  concerning  Proposal  C was  simply 
this  --  Proposal  C was  an  anti-parochiaid  amendment  — no  public 
monies  to  run  parochial  schools  — and  beyond  that  all  else  was 
utter  and  complete  confusion* 

On  November  3,  1970,  the  proposal  was  adopted  by  the 
electorate  by  a vote  of:  Yes--l,416,800;  No--l,078,705.  As  far 
as  parochiaid  was  concerned,  the  voters  rejected  it. 

On  the  day  of  the  election  the  Attorney  General  issued 
formal  opinion  4715  which  interpreted  the  language  of  Proposal  C 
as  terminating  shared  time  and  cancelling  auxiliary  services  for 
private  school  students.  Although  an  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General  is  not  a binding  interpretation  of  law  whichicourts  must 
follow,  it  does  command  the  allegiance  of  state  agencies.  (Fowler 
v Kavanagh,  63  F Supp  167  ED  Mich,  1944  ; Detroit  Edison_Co  v 
Dept  of  Revenue.  320  Mich  506  1948  . David  Wolcott  Kendall 
Memorial  School  v City  of  Grand  Rapids,  11  Mich  App  231  1968  .) 

Thus,  the  State  Board  of  Education  announced  its  intention  to 
follow  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General.  This  led  to  the 
Traverse  City  School  District  challenging  the  validity  of  the 
Attorney  General's  interpretation  of  Proposal  C. 

3.  Authority  for  local  school  districts  to  initiate  shared  time 
programs  is  derived  from  the  following  statutory  language: 

"Every  board  shall  establish  and  carry  on  such  grades, 
schools  and  departments  as  it  shall  deem  necessary  or 
desirable  for  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  schools; 


determine  the  courses  of  study  to  be  pursued  and  cause  the 
pupils  attending  school  in  such  district  to  be  taught  in 
such  schools  or  departments  as  it  may  deem  expedient:" 

(MCLA  340.583;  MSA  15.3583.) 

As  good  a description  as  any  of  shared  time  is  found  in 
the  United  States  Senate  Education  Subcommittee  Report  on  that 
subject,  which  reads: 

"As  generally  used  in  current  literature  in  the  field 
of  education,  the  term  'shared  time'  means  an  araangement 
for  pupils  enrolled  in  nonpublic  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  to  attend  public  schools  for  instruction  in  certain 
subjects  . . . The  shared  time  provision  is  or  would  be  for 
public  school  instruction  for  parochial  school  pupils  in 
subjects  widely  (but  not  universally)  regarded  as  being 
mainly  or  entirely  secular,  such  as  laboratory  science  and 
home  economics."  (Staff  of  Senate  Comm,  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  88th  Congress,  1st  Session,  Proposed  Federal 
Promotion  of  "Shared  Time"  Education  (Coma.  Print  1963)  p 1.) 

As  this  quotation  indicates,  shared  time  is  an  operation 
whereby  the  public  school  district  makes  available  courses  in  its 
general  curriculum  to  bohh  public  and  nonpublic  school  students 
normally  on  the  premises  of  the  public  school. 

Shared  time  has  been  an  accepted  fact  of  American  Life  for 
more  than  forty  years.  (Shared  Time:  Indirect  Aid  to  Parochial 
Schools,  65  Mich  L Rev  1224  1967  ; Watkins,  Experiment  in  Educational 

Sharing,  60  Religious  Education  43  1965  ; Staff  of  Senate  Comm  on 

Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  88th  Congress,  1st  Session,  Proposed 
Federal  Promotion  of  "Shared  Time"  Education  1 Comm  Print  1963 
p 2;  US  Dept  of  Health,  Education  & Welfare,  Dual  Enrollment  in 
Public  & Non-Public  Schools  5 1965  .) 

On  the  basis  of  historical  analysis,  therefore,  it  would 
require  a strong  showing  that  Proposal  C really  did  intend  to 
outlaw  shared  time  in  the  public  schools  because  that  had  become  a 
long  accepted  practice  over  a number  of  years.  (New  York  Trust  v 
Eisner.  256  US  345,  349;  41  S Ct  506;  65  L Ed  963  1921  ; Walz  v 

Tax  Commission  of  the  City  of  New  York.  397  US  664,  678;  90  S Ct 
1409;  25  L Ed  2d  697  1970  .) 

The  Stipulation  of  Facts  in  this  case  indicate  that  over 
15,000  Michigan  nonpublic  school  students  participate  in  shared 
time  programs  at  public  schools,  about  2,500  at  premises  leased  by 
public  schools  from  nonpublic  schools,  and  about  800  at  nonpublic 
schools.  (Stipulation  of  Facts  paragraphs  21,  27  and  28.) 

4.  Item  26  of  the  Stipulation  of  Facts  details  actual  implementation 
of  auxiliary  services.  It  states: 
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"Under  the  provisions  of  the  auxiliary  serYic*® 

;r;v;d^ 

at  their  nonpublic  school  of  attendanc  . P Konrine 

*7,695  children  at  such  nonpublic  schoo  5 receive 

tests-  79,630  children  at  such  nonpublic  schools  receive 
. , ’ testing;  3,36*  children  at  such  nonpublic  schools 
recede  physical  kaninations;  28,207  children  at  such 

nonpublic  achMl%^“iCiP1f“rerarsurnrnpubt”  schoola 
receiVe® remedial  rddin'g;  M31chlldren  at  such  nonpubUc 

^"35JSS 

1,265  children  at  such  nonpublic  schools  are  Deing 
by  visiting  teachers." 

According  to  statute  drivers  training: 

v.  . 

„ be^en^o'chiwren  «1M  in  the  high  -hool  grades^of 

ezesz?  srs  -r-rict8 

^ education."  (MCLA  257.811  c ; MSA  9i2511  c .) 

Elementary  6 Secondary  Education  Act,  Title  I,  79  Stat  27  <1965). 
as  amended,  20  USC  241a- 244. 

MCLA  712A.25;  MSA  27.3178  (598.25). 

MCLA  Sec  712A.18;  MSA  27.3178  (598.18). 

MCLA  Sec  712A.2;  MSA  27.3178  (598.2). 

MCLA  Sec  712A.20;  MSA  27.3178  (598.20). 

MCLA  Sec  712A.24;  MSA  27.3178  (598.24). 

MCLA  sec  722.102;  USA  25.358(2)  . See  also  Administrative  Code  195* 
AACS  R 400.1*1-178;  1962  AACS  R 400.191-195. 


13.  MCLA  Sec  722.103;  MSA  25.358(3). 

14.  1908  PA  325  Sec  7;  1907  LA  884  Sec  14;  MCLA  *00.207;  MSA  25,387. 

15.  MCLA  8*0.251;  MSA  15.3251.  MCLA  804.106;  MSA  28.2026. 
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16.  The  United  States  Tax  Court  has  utilized  this  same  concept  of  a 
"special  school"  to  decide  when  the  cost  of  attending  a school  for 
mentalljr/or  physically  handicapped  persons  Is  deductible  as  a 
medical  expense  for  purposes  of  the  federal  Income  tax. 

In  the  Griesdorf  case,  decided  last  year,  a girl  of  average 
intelligence  suffered  from  an  emotional  disturbance  which  caused 
her  to  retreat  from  reality  to  the  point  where  she  could  not 
function  normally  In  an  ordinary  school.  A psychiatrist  recommended 
that  she  attend  a private  school  organized  to  give  such  maladjusted 
children  psychological  and  psychiatric  help  In  the  proeess  of 
educating  them.  The  Tax  Court  ruled  that  this  was  a "special  school" 
operating  primarily  to  remedy  mental  handicaps  with  only  Incidental 
educational  benefits.  Thus,  the  entire  tuition  fee  was  deductible 
as  a medical  expense.  (54  TC  No  167,  paragraph  54.167  P-H  TC 
1970.) 

17.  The  gasoline  tax  exemption  given  to  private  schools  for  gasoline 

used  In  transporting  students  to  and  from  school  by  bus  (MCLA  207.112a; 
MSA  7.302  1 ) comes  within  the  last  sentence  of  the  amendment 
which  allows  the  legislature  to  provide  for  the  transportation  of 
students  to  and  from  school. 

18.  Stipulation  of  Facts  paragraphs  19  and  20. 

19.  Generally  In  the  past,  the  questions  regarding  state  aid  to  church- 
related  schools  have  arisen  when  the  state  has  extended  its  aid 
programs  to  public  schools  or  public  school  children  to  Include 
church- related  schools  or  their  pupils.  This  aid  Is  challenged  on 
the  grounds  It  violates  the  establishment  clause  of  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitution  made  applicable  to 

the  states  through  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution.  Hence,  the  Issue  has  generally  been  whether  the  form 
of  state  aid  provided  to  church -related  schools  or  their  pupils  was 
permissible. 

In  this  case  Proposal  C restricts  state  aid  to  church-related 
and  other  nonpublic  schools.  Thus,  the  question  here  Is  whether 
Proposal  C violates  the  free  exercise  of  religion  guarantee  of  the 
First  Amendment  and  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  In  other  words  the  question  Is  whether  In  certain 
situations  vtate  aid  to  nonpublic  schools  or  their  pupils  Is 
mandatory. 

20.  Attorney  General's  Brief,  p.  83. 

21.  In  State  ex  rel.  Hughes  v Board  of  Education.  174  SE  2d  711 

(W  Va  1970) , cert,  pending  In  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  as 
No.  517,  October  1970  term,  the  West  Virginia  Supreme  Court  held 
that  statutory  language  providing  that  a county  board  of  education 
"shall  have  authority  to  provide  at  public  expense  adequate  means 
of  transportation  for  all  children  of  school  age"  made  it  mandatory 
on  the  school  board  to  provide  transportation  for  those  attending 
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\ parochial  schools  when  transportation  was  provided  for  public 

schools.  Not  to  do  so,  said  the  West  Virginia  Supreme  Court,  would 
deny  to  paroohial  school  children  and  their  parents  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  guaranteed  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  and 
would  also  violate  the  free  exercise  of  religion  clause  of  the 
i First  Amendment. 

22.  Ever  son  v Board  of  Education,  330  US  1;  67  S Ct  504;  91  L Ed  711 
(1947)  illuminates  the  circumstances  when  the  state's  interest  in 
preventing  state  sponsorship  of  religion  or  excessive  entanglement 
between  church  and  state  applies;  or  rather  does  not  apply.  In 
Everson,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  upheld  a New  Jersey 
statute  that  reimbursed  parents  of  both  parochial  and  public  school 
children  for  costs  of  bus  transportation  to  and  from  school.  The 
statute  was  challenged  on  grounds  that  it  violated  the  extablish- 
ment  clause  of  the  First  Amendment.  The  court  compared  bus  trans- 
portation to  police  and  fire  protection,  saying  both  were  examples 
of  general  health  and  safety  legislation.  As  such,  they  served  a 
legitimate  secular  legislative  purpose  with  only  an  incidental 
benefit  to  religion.  This  reasoning  would  apply  to  auxiliary 
services  and  driver  education  which  are  also  examples  of  general 
health  and  safety  legislation. 

In  the  light  of  the  Everson  case,  it  is  clear  that  health 
and  safety  measures  only  incidentally  benefit  religion  and  do  not 
constitute  state  support  of  or  excessive  entanglement  in  religion. 
Hence,  it  is  not  necessary  to  prohibit  auxiliary  services  on  the 
premises  of  the  nonpublic  school  to  achieve  this  objective. 


BEFORE  THE  ENTIRE  BENCH. 

T.  M.  KAVANAGH , C.  J. 

For  the  reasons  stated  in  my  separate  opinion  in  Carman  v Secretary 

of  State  (1971)  , Mich , we  believe  this  case  should  be  dismissed 

with  prejudice.  However,  the  majority  opinion  in  Carman,  supra,  is  for 
the  present  at  least,  the  law  in  Michigan. 

We  agree  that  if  Proposal  C was  properly  submitted  to  the  People 
and  properly  adopted,  the  opinion  of  Justice  Williams  correctly 
interprets  our  Constitution  as  amended  and  correctly  applies  the  due 
process  and  equal  protection  clauses  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

S/  Thomas  M.  Kavanagh. 

S/  Thomas  Giles  Kavanagh 
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DISSENTING  OPINIONS 


BEFORE  THE  ENTIRE  BENCH 
ADAMS,  J. 

In  Carman  v.  Hare  (1971),  Mich , this  Court  decided  that 

the  people  duly  adopted  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  submitted  as 
Proposal  C at  the  general  election  of  November  3,  1970,  and  that  Its 
language  became  a part  of  the  Michigan  Constitution  on  the  following 
December  181  If  this  added  provision  does  not  violate  the  federal 
constitution  (Questions  6 and  7),  It  Is  controlling  and  our  duty  In  this 
case,  In  answering  the  stated  questions,  is  simply  to  apply  and,  if 
need  be,  to  construe  its  provisions* 

I agree  with  Justice  Williams  that  this  case  raises  the  question 
of  the  construction  of  article  8,  $ 2,  as  amended,  I agree  with  him 
as  to  the  rules  of  construction,  but  would  add  that  we  recently  had 
occasion  to  consider  the  language  of  the  first  paragraph  of  article  8, 

S 2,  In  the  case  of  Bond  v.  Ann  Arbor  School  District  (1970),  383  Mich 
693*  In  that  case,  In  a unanimous  per  curiam  opinion,  this  Court  Stated 
(pp  699-700): 

"The  first  rule  a court  should  follow  In  ascertaining  the  meaning 
of  words  In  a constitution  Is  to  give  effect  to  the  plain  meaning  of 
such  words  as  understood  by  the  people  who  adopted  It*  See  People. 
ex  rel*  Twltchell.  v.  Blodgett  (1865),  13  Mich  127,  141,  167;  People 
v.  Board  of  State  Canvassers  (1949),  323  Mich  523  , 528  , 5 29;  and 
Michigan  Farm  Bureau  v.  Secretary  of  State  (1967),  379  Mich  387,  390, 
391."  (Emphasis  added.) 

The  petitions  to  place  proposal  C on  the  ballot  were  drafted  and 
circulated  before  the  legislative  enactment  appropriating  $22,000,000 
for  private  schools,  commonly  known  as  "parochlald,"  became  law.  The 
petitions  were  circulated  In  February  and  March  of  1970  and  were  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  on  June  25  and  July  2,  1970.  Parochlald 
did  not  become  law  until  July  20,  1970.  Prior  to  the  adoption  of 
parochlald,  other  proposals  by  way  of  tax  relief  to  parents  of  children 
attending  private  schools,  or  to  individual  taxpayers  for  expenses 
connected  with  attendance  at  schools  or  colleges,  were  considered  by 
the  legislature. 

Before  the  adoption  of  Proposal  C,  the  Constitution  clearly  pro- 
vided for  "free  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  ***  without 
discrimination  as  to  religion,  creed,  race,  color  or  national  origin." 
Proposal  C addressed  itself  to  State  Involvement  In  private  schools  in 
the  light  of  the  debate  that  had  been  raging  In  the  legislature  and 
among  the  public  as  to  whether  there  should  be  any  such  Involvement,  wh 
whether  In  the  form  of  parochlald,  tax  credits,  or  whatsoever.  The 
language  of  Proposal  C is  clearly  aimed  at  no  Involvement  in  whatever 
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form  it  might  take  with  the  one  exception  that  the  legislature  could 
provide  for  the  transportation  of  students  to  and  from  any  school. 

Turning  to  the  certified  questions,  as  to  question  number  one,  my 
answer  is:  At  the  public  school,  "No";  on  nonpublic  school  premises, 
’Yes."  I would  leave  for  future  determination  on  a case-by«case  basis 
whether  or  not  so-called  leased  premises  constitute  a bona  fide  portion 
of  the  public  school  premises  or  are  merely  a device  to  attempt  to 
circumvent  the  prohibitions  of  Proposal  C.  It  seems  obvious  that  to 
provide  shared- time  programs  In  private  schools  would  constitute  the 
use  of  public  moneys  to  aid  or  maintain  such  schools  In  their  operations 
and  that  It  would  tend  to  support  the  attendance  of  students  at  such 
nonpublic  schools.  Once  the  door  is  open  to  shared- time  programs  in 
private  schools.  It  would  be  a simple  matter,  by  the  use  of  such  pro- 
grams, to  achieve'  all  of  the  objectives  attempted  by  parochiaid  and  to 
defeat  completely  what  the  people  attempted  to  achieve  by  adopting 
Proposal  C. 

I agree  with  Justice  Williams  that  Proposal  C does  not  prohibit 
shared-time  Instruction  for  private  school  students  In  the  public 
schools.  In  such  a sltuitlon,  the  so-called  shared-time  student  Is 
nothing  more  then  a part-time  public  school  student.  His  status  is  no 
different  from  that  of  any  other  student  who  is  enrolled  less  than  full 
time.  In  dealing  with  this  constitutional  question,  I would  therefore 
determine  a student's  status  at  a given  time  by  the  school  he  attends. 
Students  who  attend  both  public  school  and  nonpublic  school 'for  different 

courses  of  study  are,  in  my  opinion,  both  public  and  nonpublic  school 
students. 

This  Is  the  rationale  of  the  released  time  student  who  attends  a 
private  school  for  religious  Instruction.  If  he  were  considered  to  be 
a public  school  student  while  in  attendance  at  the  religious  school, 
this  would  be  constitutionally  forbidden.  There  Is  nothing  about 
attendance  at  a public  school  or  a private  school  that  justifies  tagging 
a student  as  belonging  exclusively  to  one  or  the  other.  Therefore,  I 
can  find  no  partial  Invalidity  in  what  Justice  Williams  refers  to  as 
Proposal  C's  fourth  and  fifth  prohibitions.  A student  attending  public 
school , oven  for  only  a portion  of  the  day,  is  a public  school  student 
ehlle  attending  public  fehbol  classes. 

^ place  of  attendance  Is  not  used  as  the  test  of  student  status, 
all  rules  of  constitutional  construction  as  to  the  meaning  of  Proposal  C 
are  violated  — (1)  we  fall  to  give  effect  to  the  plain  meaning  of  the 
words  of  Proposal  C as  understood  by  the  people  who  adopted  It— the 
"common  understanding";  (2)  we  fall  to  take  account  of  the  circma- 
stances  surrounding  the  adoption  of  Proposal  C;  and  (3)  we  Ignore  an 
Interpretation  that  does  not  create  constitutional  Invalidity,  going 
out  of  our  way  to  adopt  an  interpretation  that  does. 

The  language  of  Proposal  C and  the  prohibitions  therein  contained 
are  aimed  at  private  schools  and  Institutions— to  expand  the  prohibitions 


as  applying  to  public  schools  runs  counter  to  the  plain  meaning  and 
Intent  of  Proposal  C and  of  the  language  used.  In  any  event,  federal 
and  State  equal  protection  guarantees  require  that  programs  offered  In 
the  public  school  be  made  available  to  ell  students,  whether  from  public 
or  private  schools,  on  an  equal  basil. 

I agree  with  Justice  Williams}  answer  to  question  number  two-- 
Auxlllary  Services.  General  health  and  safety  measures  are  not  within 
the  reach  of  the  prohibitions  contained  In  Proposal  C. 

I agree  with  Justice  Williams'  answer  to  question  number  three-- 
Federal  Honeys  under  Title  I. 

I am  unable  to  agree  with  Justice  Wll llama'  answer  to  question 
number  four--Prlvate  Foster  Homes.  The  question  which  confronts  us 
hsre  Is  not  whether  a probate  judge  has  authority  to  place  ahmilnor  In  a 
private  foster  home  but  whether  public  moneys  paid  to  private  footer 
him  its  may  be  used  to  provide  educational  fecllltles  and  Instruction  for 
the  minor  who  resides  In  tha  home.  The  prohibitions  of  Proposal  C are 
agelnst  the  expenditure  of  public  moneys  "to  el <i  or  maintain  any  private, 
denominational  or  other  nonpublic,  pre-el  ament  ary,  elementary,  or  secondary 
school,"  and  agaiust  payment  "ti  support  the  attendance  of  any  student 
or  the  employment  of  any  person  at  any  such  nonpublic  school  or  at  any 
location  or  Institution  where  Instruction  is  offered  In  whole  or  In 
part  to  such  nonpubllc  school  students."  A school  Is  a school,  whether 
conducted  by  a private  foster  haem,  by  a church,  or  by  the  State. 

Neglected  or  dependent  children  are  wards  of  the  State.  The 
State  owea  a special  obligation  to  them,  especially  the  neglected  child 
who,  through  no  fault  of  hla  own,  lacks  a proper  home  atmosphere.  In 
fulfilling  Its  obligation,  same  euch  children  ere  sent  to  State  Insti- 
tutions. Others  are  placed  In  private  foster  homes.  The  responsibility 
to  provide  schooling  for  all  children  Is  a State  responsibility,  specifi- 
cally enunciated  In  the  first  paragraph  of  article  8,  § 9,  WHerein  the 
legislature  Is  required  to  maintain  fend  support  a system  of  "free  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  ***  without  discrimination  as  to 
religion,  creed,  race,  color  or  national  origin."  I fall  to  see  how 
this  responsibility  can  be  shifted  to  private  foster  homes  at  public 
expense  without  unduly  discriminating  against  the  neglected  or  dependent 
children  who  are  sent  to  those  private  foster  homes  and  are  thereby 
relegated  to  private  schooling  wholly  outside  the  bounds  of  the  State's 
constitutional  responsibility. 

I agree  with  Justice  Williams  that  the  answer  to  question  number 
five  Is  "Yes"  as  to  parents,  and  "No"  as  to  schools. 

With  regard  to  questions  number  six  and  number  seven— Constitutional 
Quastlons--as  I would  construe  Proposal  C,  there  Is  no  violation  of  due 
process  of  lav  or  equal  protection  of  the  laws  guaranteed  by  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the 
right  to  free  exercise  of  religion  and  other  enumerated  rights  guaranteed 
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by  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as 
made  applicable  to  the  State  of  Michigan  through  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
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COMMUNITIES  INCLUDED  IN  FIELD  INVESTIGATION 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Name 

Allentown 

Bellevue 

Chambersburg 

Jenkintown 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 


Population  (1970) 

108/926 

11/431 

I 

17/173 

5/925 

1,927/863 

512,789 
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APPENDIX  G- II 

INTERVIEWEES  IN  FIELD  INVESTIGATION 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Henry  J.  Aschenbyenner 
Deputy  Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Catholic  Conference 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

John  Baughman  / 

Chambersburg  Teachers  Association 
Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania 

Kenneth  Beaver 
Managing  Editor 
Public  Opinion 
Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania 

Sister  Bernarda,  S.S.J. 

Principal 

St.  Stephen’s  School 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

James  Brahm 

Bellevue  Teachers  Association 
Bellevue,  Pennsylvania 

John  Cicco 

Superintendent  of  Schools 
Diocese  of  Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Sister  Mary  Claire,  O.S.F. 
Principal , 

Mount  Assisi  Academy 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Rev.  Paul  Curran 
Assistant  Superintendent 

for  Planning  and  Funded  Programs 
Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Sister  Adrian  Dimmerling 
Principal 

St.  Basil's  High  School 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
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Sister  Francis  Elizabeth 
Principal 

Corpus  Christi  School 
Cambersburg,  Pennsylvania 

Rev.  George  Evans 

Chairman  0 SCOPE 

Camp  Hill,  Pennsylvania 

Mary  Fahey 

Diocesan  School  Board  Member 
Diocese  of  Pittsburgh, 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Rev.  Francis  Flatley 
Pastor 

Immaculate  Conception 
Jenkintown,  Pennsylvania 

Richard  G.  Gilmore 
Deputy  Superintendent  for 
Administration 
Philadelphia  Public  Schools 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Frederick  Heddinger 
Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  School  Boards 
Association 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Sister  Mary  Helen,  S.S.J. 
Principal 

Immaculate  Conception 
Jenkintown,  Pennsylvania 

John  hodrick 

Vice  Principal  ( 

Allentown  Central  Catholic  School 
Allentown,  Pennsylvania 

Rev.  Dr.  John  Ketchum 
Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Council  of  Churches 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Dr.  Robert  Kochenour 
Superintendent  of  Schools 
Chambersburg  Public  Schools 
Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania 
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Leslie  H.  Marietta 
Superintendent  of  Schools 
Bellevue  Public  Schools 
Bellevue , Pennsylvania 

Vincent  J.  McCoola 
Director,  Office  for  Aid  to 
Nonpublic  Education 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Msgr.  Hubert  J.  McGuire 
Pastor  corpus  Christi  Parish 
Chambersburg , Pennsylvania 

James  H.  McK 'Quinn 
President  Emeritus 
Pennsylvania  Association  of 
Independent  Schools 

Representative  Martin  Mullen 
Chairman  House  Appropriations 
Committee 

Pennsylvania  House  of 
Representatives 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Sr.  Muriel 

Principal  - St.  Basil's  Grade  School 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Msgr.  Chalres  B.  Mynaugh 
Pastor  - St.  Stephen's  Church 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Sr.  M.  Carolyn  Phelan 

Principal  - Assumption  Elementary 

School 

Belluvue,  Pennsylvania 

Rabbi  Aaron  Popack 
Executive  Director  of  Pennsylvania 
Commission  for  Legislative  Aid  to 
Hebrew  Day  Schools 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Sr.  M.  Claris©  Reddon 
Principal  - St.  Mary  of  the  Mount 
High  School 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
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Dr.  John  E.  Rice 
Superintendent  of  Schools 
Jenkintown  Public  Schools 
Jenkintown,  Pennsylvania 

Robert  Saunders 
Business  Manager 
Abington  Friends  School 
Jenkintown,  Pennsylvania 

Msgr.  Francis  Schulte 
Superintendent  of  Schools 
Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

George  Seidel 

Pennsylvania  State  Education 
Association 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
John  Sob os ley 

Director  of  Government  Liason 
Pittsburgh  Public  Schools 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Rev.  James  Stilwell 
Principal  - Allentown  Central 
Catholic  High 
Allentown,  Pennsylvania 

James  Swain 

Swain  Country  Day  School 
Allentown,  Pennsylvania 

Rev.  Dr.  Chauncey  Varner 
Former  Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Council  of  Churches 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Dr.  George  Wilson 
Superintendent  of  Schools 
Allentown  Public  Schools 
Allentown,  Pennsylvania 
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) APPENDIX  G-  III 

PENNSYLVANIA  NONPUBLIC  ELEMENTARY 
AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT 

Introduced  as  H.  2170  December  12,  1967 
Amended  by  Senate  June  11,  1968. 

Signed  into  law  June  19,  1968. 


AN  ACT 

To  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania; 
to  promote  the  secular  education  of  children  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  attending  nonpublic  schools;  creating  a Nonpublic 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Fund  to  finance  the  purchase  of 
secular  educational  services  from  nonpublic  schools  located  within 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  benefit  of  residents  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania;  authorizing  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  to  enter  into  contracts  to  carry  out  the 
intent  and  purposes  of  this  act,  and  to  establish  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  are  necessary;  providing  for  the  payment  of  adminis- 
trative costs  incident  to  the  operation  of  the  act;  providing  pro- 
cedure . for  reimbursement  in  payment  for  the  rendering  of  seciklar 
educational  services;  and  designating  a portion  of  revenues  of 
the  State  Harness  Racing  Fund  and  of  the  State  Horse  Racing  Fund  as 
the  sources  of  funds. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  hereby 
enacts  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Short  Title. — This  act  shall  be  known  and  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Nonpublic  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act." 

Section  2.  Legislative  Finding;  Declaration  of  Policy. — It  is 
hereby  determined  and  declared  as  a matter  of  legislative  finding — 

(1)  That  a crisis  in  elementary  and  secondary  education  exists  in 
the  Nation  and  in  the  Commonwealth  involving  (i)  the  new  recognition  of 
our  intellectual  and  cultural  resources  as  prime  national  assets  and  of 
the  national  imperative  now  to  spur  the  maximum  educational  development 
of  every  young  American’s  capacity;  (ii)  rapidly  increasing  costs  oc- 
cationed  by  the  rise  in  school  population,  consequent  demands  for  more 
teachers  and  facilities,  new  but  costly  demands,  in  the  endeavor  for  ex- 
cellence, upon  education  generally;  general  impact  of  inflation  upon  the 
economy;  and  the  struggle  of  the  Commonwealth,  commonly  with  many  other 
states,  to  find  sources  by  which  to  finance  education,  while  also  attempt- 
ing to  bear  the  mounting  financial  burden  of  the  many  other  areas  of 
modern  State  governmental  responsibility. 

(2)  That  nonpublic  education  in  the  Commonwealth  today,  as  during 
past  recent  decades,  bears  the  burden  of  educating  more  than  twenty 
percent  of  all  elementary  and  secondary  school  pupils  in  Pennsylvania; 
that  the  requirements  of  the  compulsory  school  attendance  laws  of  the 
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Commonwealth  are  fulfilled  through  nonpublic  education; 

(3)  That  the  elementary  and  secondary  education  of  children  is 
today  recognized  as  a public  welfare  purpose;  that  nonpublic  education, 
through  providing  instruction  in  secular  subjects,  makes  an  important 
contribution  to  the  achieving  of  such  public  welfare  purpose;  that  the 
governmental  duty  to  support  the  achieving  of  public  welfare  purposes 
in  education  may  be  in  part  fulfilled  through  government’s  support  of 
those  purely  secular  educational  objectives  achieved  through  nonpublic 
education. 

(lj)  That  freedom  to  choose  nonpublic  education,  meeting  reasonable 
State  standards,  for  a child  is  a fundamental  parental  liberty  and  a 
basic  right; 

(5)  That  the  Commonwealth  has  the  right  and  "reedom,  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  its  duties,  to  enter  into  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  needed 
services  with  persons  or  institutions  whether  public  or  nonpublic,  sec- 
tarian or  nonsectarian. 

(6)  That,  should  a majority  of  parents  of  the  present  nonpublic  school 
population  desire  to  remove  their  children  to  the  public  schools  of  the 
Commonwealth,  an  intolerable  added  financial  burden  to  the  public  would 
result,  as  well  as  school  stoppages  and  long  term  derangement  and  impair- 
ment of  education  in  Pennsylvania;  that  such  hazard  to  the  education  of 
children  may  be  substantially  reduced  and  all  education  in  the  Commonwealth 
improved  through  the  purchase  herein  provided  of  secular  educational  ser- 
vices from  Pennsylvania  nonpublic  schools. 

Section  3.  Definitions. — The  following  terms  whenever  used  or  re- 
erred to  in  this  act  shall  have  the  following  meanings,  except  in  those 
instances  where  the  context  clearly  indicates  otherwise: 

(1)  "Nonpublic  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Fund"  shall 
mean  the  fund  created  by  this  act. 

(2)  "Secular  educational  service”  shall  mean  the  providing  of 
instruction  in  a secular  subject. 

(3)  "Secular  subject"  shall  mean  any  course  which  is  presented  in 
the  curricula  of  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth  and  shall  not 
include  any  subject  matter  expressing  religious  teaching,  or  the  morals 
or  forms  of  worship  of  any  sect. 

(lj)  "Nonpublic  school"  shall  mean  any  school,  other  than  a public 
school,  within  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  wherein  a resident  of 
the  Commonwealth  may  legally  fulfill  the  compulsory  school  attendance 
requirements  of  law. 
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(5)  "Purchase  secular  educational  services"  shall  mean  the 
purchase  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  from  a nonpublic 
school,  pursuant  to  contract,  of  secular  educational  service  at  the 
reasonable  cost  thereof. 

(6)  "Reasonable  cost"  shall  mean  the  actual  cost  of  a nonpublic 
school  of  providing  a secular  educational  service  and  shall  be  deemed 
to  include  solely  the  cost  pertaining  thereto  of  teachers’  salaries, 
textbooks  and  instructional  materials. 

Section  *1 . Honpublic  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Fund.— 
There  is  hereby  created  for  the  special  purpose  of  this  act  a Honpublic 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Fund  dedicated  to  the  particular  use 
of  purchasing  secular  educational  service  consisting  of  courses  solely 
in  the  following  subjects:  mathematics,  modern  foreign  languages, 

physical  science,  and  physical  education,  provided,  however,  that  as  a 
condition  for  payment  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for 
secular  educational  service  rendered  hereunder,  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  shall  establish  that  (i)  solely  textbooks  and  other 
instructional  materials  approved  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion shall  have  been  employed  in  the  instruction  rendered;  (ii)  a satis- 
factory level  of  pupil  performance  in  standardized  tests  approved  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  shall  have  been  attained;  (iii) 
after  five  years  following  the  effective  date  of  this  act,  the  secular 
educational  service  for  which  reimbursement  is  sought  was  rendered  by 
teachers  holding  certification  approved  by  the  Department  of  .Public  In- 
struction as  equal  to  the  standards  of  this  Commonwealth  for  teachers 
in  the  public  schools:  Provided,  however.  That  any  such  service  rendered 

by  a teacher  who,  at  the  effective  date  of  this  act,  was  a full  time 
teacher  in  a nonpublic  school,  shall  be  deemed  to  meet  this  condition. 

Section  5.  Administration. — The  administration  of  this  act  shall 
be  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  who 
shall  establish  rules  and  regulations  pertaining  thereto,  make  contracts 
of  every  name  and  number,  and  execute  all  instruments  necessary  or  con- 
venient for  the  purchase  of  secular  educational  services  hereunder.  All 
expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  this  act  shall 
be  paid  solely  out  of  the  Nonoublic  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Fund  and  no  money  raised  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
Commonwealth  shall  be  used  In  connection  with  the  administration  of  this 
act . 


Section  6.  Moneys  for  Fund.  — (a)  Permanent  moneys.  Into  the  Non- 
public Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Fund  shall  be  paid  each  year: 
(1)  All  proceeds  from  horse  racing  up  to  the  first  ten  million 
dollars  ($10,000,000)  realized  by  the  State  Horse  Racing  Fund  established 
by  the  act  of  December  11,  1967  (Act  No.  331),  remaining  after,  and  not 
required  for,  payment  of  all  of  the  items  of  administrative  cost  set 
forth  in  subsection  (b)  of  Section  18  of  that  act,  plus 
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(2)  One-half  of  all  such  horse  racing  proceeds  In  excess  of 
the  sum  of  ten  million  dollars  ($10,000,000),  the  remaining  half 
thereof  to  be  paid  into  the  General  Fund. 

(b)  Temporary  moneys.  Until  the  time  that  proceeds  in  the 
amount  of  ten  million  dollars  ($10,000,000)  shall,  in  a given  fiscal 
year,  have  been  paid  into  the  Nonpublic  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Fund  as  provided  for  under  subsection  (2)  of  Section  6 
hereof,  three-fourths  of  the  proceeds  from  harness  racing  realized 
by  the  State  Harness  Racing  Fund  established  by  the  act  of  December 
22,  1959  (P.  L.  1978),  as  amended,  remaining  after  and  not  required 
for,  the  payments  provided  for  in  subsections  (b)  and  (d)  of  Sec- 
tion 16  of  that  act,  shall  be  paid  into  the  Nonpublic  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Fund  according  to  the  following  formula: 

(1)  The  entire  three-fourths  of  the  harness  racing  proceeds 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  paid  into  the  Nonpublic  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Fund  until  such  year  < 3 the  horse  racing  proceeds 
designated  by  this  section  for  the  said  fund  are  of  such  amount  that, 
combined  with  the  harness  racing  proceeds,  the  sum  of  ten  million 
dollars  ($10,000,000)  shall  have  been  realized  by  the  Nonpublic  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Fund. 

(2)  Proceeds  from  harness  racing  shall  cease  to  be  paid  into 
the  Nonpublic  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Fund  for  any  fiscal 
year  in  which  proceeds  from  horse  racing  designated  by  this  section 
for  the  Nonpublic  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Fund,  shall 
equal  ten  million  dollars  ($10,000,000). 

Moneys  in  the  Nonpublic  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Fund 
are  hereby  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  to  be 
used  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  solely  for  the  pur- 
chase of  secular  educational  services  hereunder  and  administrative 
expenses  pertaining  thereto  as  provided  for  in  Section  5 of  this  act. 

Section  7.  Reimbursement  Procedures.  — (a)  Requests  for  reimburs 
ment  in  payment  for  the  purchase  of  secular  educational  service  here- 
under shall  be  made  on  such  forms  and  under  such  conditions  as  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  prescribe.  Any  nonpublic 
school  seeking  such  reimbursement  shall  maintain  such  accounting 
procedures,  including  maintenance  of  separate  funds  and  accounts  per- 
taining to  the  cost  of  secular  educational  service,  as  to  establish 
that  it  actually  expended  in  support  of  such  service  an  amount  of 
money  equal  to  the  amount  of  money  sought  in  reimbursement.  Such 
accounts  shall  be  subject  to  audit  by  the  Auditor  General.  Reimburse- 
ment payments  shall  be  made  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  four  equal  installments  payable  on  the  first  day  of  Septem- 
ber, December,  March  and  June  of  the  school  term  following  the 
school  term  in  which  the  secular  educational  service  v;as  rendered. 
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(b)  Reimbursements  for  any  fiscal  year  for  the  purchase  of 
secular  educational  service  hereunder  shall  not  exceed  the  total 
amount  of  the  moneys  which  were  actually  paid  into  the  Monpublic 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Fund  in  that  fiscal  year. 

(c)  In  the  event  that,  in  any  fiscal  year,  the  total  amount  of 
moneys  which  were  actually  paid  into  the  Monpublic  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Fund  shall  be  insufficient  to  pay  the  total 
amount  of  validated  requests  hereunder  in  reimbursement  for  that  year, 
reimbursements  shall  be  made  in  that  proportion  which  the  total  amount 
of  such  requests  bears  to  the  total  amount  of  moneys  in  the  Nonpublic 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Fund. 

(d)  The  Budget  Secretary  shall,  by  July  fifteenth  of  each  year, 
certify  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  total  amount 
of  money  in  the  Nonpublic  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Fund. 

Section  8.  Effective  Date. — This  act  shall  take  effect  July 

1,  1968. 

Section  9*  Severability. — If  a part  of  this  act  is  invalid, 
all  valid  parts  that  are  severable  from  the  invalid  part  remain  in 
effect.  If  a part  of  this  act  is  invalid  in  one  or  more  of  its 
applications,  the  part  remains  in  effect,  in  all  valid  applications 
that  are  severa’  le  from  the  invalid  applications. 


APPENDIX  G-IV 
NO.  86 
AN  ACT 


HB  674 


Amending  the  act  of  June  19,  1968  (Act  No.  109),  entitled  "An 
act  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania;  to  promote  the  secular  education  of  children  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  attending  nonpublic  schools;  creating 
a Nonpublic  Elementary  find  Secondary  Education  Fund  to  finance  the 
purchase  of  secular  educational  services  from  nonpublic  schools 
located  within  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  benefit  of 
residents  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania;  authorizing  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  enter  into  contracts  to 
carry  out  the  intent  and  purposes  of  this  act,  and  to  establish  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  are  necessary;  providing  for  the  payment  of 
administrative  costs  incident  to  the  operation  of  the  act;  providing 
procedures  for  reimbursement  in  payment  for  the  rendering  of  secular 
educational  service;  and  designating  a portion  of  revenues  of  the 
State  Harness  Racing  Fund  and  of  the  State  Horse  Racing  Fund  as  the 
sources  of  funds,"  further  providing  for  moneys  find  funds  to  carry 
out  the  act  and  appropriations  therefor  and  making  the  same  conform 
to  existing  law. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  hereby 
enacts  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  title,  clause  (5)  of  section  3 and  sections  4 
find  5,  act  of  June  19,  1968  (Act  No.  109),  known  as  the  "Nonpublic 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,"  are  amended  to  read: 


: AN  ACT 

f To  promote-  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of 

I Pennsylvania;  to  promote  the  secular  education  of  children  of  the 
[■  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  attending  nonpublic  schools;  creating 
j a Nonpublic  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Fund  to  finance  the 
purchase  of  secular  educational  services  from  nonpublic  schools 
I located  within  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  benefit  of 
I residents  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania;  authorizing  the 
(••  [ Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction]  Secretary  of  Education  to 

I enter  into  contracts  to  carry  out  the  intent  and  purposes  of  this 
I act,  and  to  establish  such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  necessary; 

I providing  for  the  payment  of  administrative  costs  incident  to  the 
g operation  of  the  act;  providing  procedures  for  reimbursement  in  pay- 
| ment  of  administrative  costs  incident  to  the  operation  of  the  act; 

I providing  procedures  for  reimbursement  in  payment  for  the  rendering 
| of  secular  educational  service;  and  designating  a portion  of  revenues 
t [of  the  State  Harness  Racing  Fund  and  of  the  State  Horse  Racing  Fund] 

1 derived  from  the  "Pennsylvania  Cigarette  Tax  Act,"  as  amended,  as  the 

sources  of  funds. 
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Section  3.  Definitions  — The  following  terms  whenever  used  or 
referred  to  in  this  act  shall  have  the  following  meanings , except  in 
those  instances  where  the  context  clearly  indicates  otherwise: 

**** 

(5)  "Purchase  secular  educational  service:  shall  mean  the  pur- 
chase by  the  [Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction)  Secretary  of 
Education  from  a nonpublic  school,  pursuant  to  contract,  of  secular 
educational  service  at  the  reasonable  cost  thereof. 

**** 


Section  4.  Nonpublic  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Fund. — 
There  is  hereby  created  for  the  special  purpose  of  this  act  a Non- 
public Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Fund  dedicated  to  the  par- 
ticular use  of  purchasing  secular  educational  service  consisting  of 
courses  solely  in  the  following  subjects:  mathematics , modern 

foreign  languagues,  physical  science , and  physical  education,  pro- 
vided, however,  that  as  a condition  for  payment  by  the  [Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction]  Secretary  of  Education  shall  establish 
that  m solely  tertbooks  and  other  instructional  materials  approved 
by  the  [Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction]  Secretary  of  Education, 
shall  have  been  employed  in  the  instruction  rendered;  (ii)  a satis- 
factory level  of  pupil  performance  in  standardised  tests  approved  by 
the  [Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction]  Secretary  of  Education, 
shall  have  been  attained;  (iii)  after  five  years  following  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  act,  the  secular  educational  service  for  which  re- 
imbursement is  sought  was  rendered  by  teachers  holding  certification 
approved  by  the  Department  of  [Public  Instruction]  Education  as  equal 
to  the  standards  of  this  Commonwealth  for  teachers  in  the  public 
schools:  Provided,  however.  That  any  such  service  rendered  by  a teacher 

who,  at  the  effective  date  of  this  act,  was  a full  time  teacher  in  a 
nonpublic  school,  shall  be  deemed  tc  meet  this  condition. 

Section  5.  Administration.  — The  administration  of  this  act 
shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the  [Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion] Secretary  of  Education,  who  shall  establish  rules  and  regulations 
pertaining  thereto,  make  contracts  of  every  name  and  number,  and 
execute  all  instruments  necessary  or  convenient  for  the  purchase  of 
secular  educational  service  hereunder.  All  expenses  incurred  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of  this  act  shall  be  paid  solely 
out  of  the  Nonpublic  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Fund  and  no 
money  raised  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth 
shall  be  used  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  this  act. 


Section  2.  Section  6 of  the  act  is  repealed  effective  June  30, 
1970,  the  moneys  provided  for  in  section  6 to  continue  to  be  paid  into 
the  Nonpub]  ic  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Fund  until  July  1, 
1970. 

Section  3.  The  act  is  amended  by  adding  before  section  7 thereof, 
a new  section  to  read: 

Section  6.1  Payments  Into  Fund.  — Beginning  immediately,  four- 
teen per  cent  of  the  tax  revenue  collected  by  the  Department  of  Revenue 
pursuant  to  the  act  of  July  8,  1957  (P.L.594),  as  amended,  known  as 
the  " Pennsylvania  Cigarette  Tax  Act,  " shall  be  paid  into  the  State 
Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Pennsylvania  Nonpublic  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Fund  created  by  section  4 of  this  act. 

Moneys  in  the  Nonpublic  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Fund 
are  hereby  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Education  to  be  used 
by  the  Secretary  of  Education  solely  for  the  purchase  of  secular 
educational  service  hereunder  the  administrative  expenses  pertaining 
thereto  as  provided  for  in  section  5 of  this  act. 


Section  4.  Subsections  (a)  and  (d)  of  section  7 of  the  act  are 
amended  to  read: 

Section  7.  Reimbursement  Procedures.  — (a)  Requests  for  re- 
imbursement in  payment  for  the  purchase  of  secular  educational  ser- 
vice hereunder  shall  be  made  on  such  forms  and  under  such  conditions 
as  the  [Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction]  Secretary  of  Education 
in  four  equal  installments  payable  on  the  first  day  of  September, 
December , March  and  June  of  the  school  term  following  the  school  term 
in  which  the  secular  educational  service  was  rendered. 

***« 


(d)  The  Budget  Secretary  shall,  by  July  fifteenth  of  each  year, 
certify  to  the  [Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction]  Secretary  of 
Education,  the  total  amount  of  money  in  the  Nonpublic  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Fund. 

Section  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved  — The  25th  day  of  March,  A.D.  1970. 

RAYMOND  P.  SHAFER 

The  foregoing  is  a true  and  correct  copy  of  Act  of  the  General  Assembly 
No.  86. 


(Signed) 


Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth 
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APPENDIX  G- V 
Mo.  2PH 

AM  ACT 


HB  1920 

Amending  the  act  of  June  19,  1968  (Act  Ho.  109),  entitled  "An  act  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania; 
to  promote  the  secular  education  of  children  of  the  Commonwealt  h of 
Pennsylvania  attending  nonpublic  schools;  creating  a Nonpublic  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Fund  to  finance  the  purchase  of  secular  educa- 
tional services  from  nonpublic  schools  located  within  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania;  authorizing  the  Superintndent  of  Public  Instruction  to 
enter  into  contracts  to  carry  out  the  intent  and  purposes  of  this  act, 
and  to  establish  such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  necessary;  providing 
for  the  payment  of  administrative  costs  incident  to  the  operation  of  the 
act;  providing  procedures  for  reimbursement  in  payment  for  the  rendering 
of  secular  educational  service;  and  designating  a portion  of  revenues 
of  the  State  Harness  Racing  Fund  and  of  the  State  Horse  Racing  Fund  as 
the  sources  of  funds,"  placing  a limitation  on  reimbursements. 


The  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  hereby 
enacts  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  7,  act  of  June  19,  1968  (Act  No.  109),  known  as  the 
"Nonpublic  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,"  is  amended  to  read: 

Section  7-  Reimbursement  Procedures  . — (a)  Requests  for  reimbursement 
in  payment  for  the  purchase  of  secular  educational  services  hereunder 
shall  be  made  on  such  forms  and  under  such  conditions  as  the  [Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction]  Secretary  of  Education  shall  prescribe.  Any  nonpub- 
lic school  seeking  such  reimbursement  shall  maintain  such  accounting  pro- 
cedures, including  maintenance  of  separate  funds  and  accounts,  pertaining 
to  the  cost  of  secular  educational  service,  as  to  establish  that  it  actual- 
ly expended  In  support  of  such  service  an  amount  of  money  equal  to  the 
amount  of  money  sought  In  reimbursement.  Such  accounts  shall  be  subject 
to  audit  by  the  Auditor  General.  Reimbursement  payments  shall  be  made  by 
the  [Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction]  Secretary  of  Education  in  four 
equal  installments  payable  on  the  first  day  of  September,  December,  March 
and  June  of  the  school  term  following  the  school  term  in  which  the  secu- 
lar educational  service  was  rendered. 

(b)  Reimbursements  for  any  fiscal  year  for  the  purphase  of  secular 
educational  services  hereunder  shall  not  exceed  the  total  amount  of  the 
moneys  which  were  actually  paid  into  the  Nonpublic  Elementary  and  Secon- 
dary Education  Fund  in  that  fiscal  year. 

(b.l)  Reimbursement  to  a nonpublic  school  for  any  fiscal  year  for  the 
purchase  of  secular  educational  service  hereunder  shall  be  limited  to  an 
amount  determined  by  multiplying  the  number  of  Pennsylvania  resident  pupils 
enrolled  in  such  school  on  the  first  day  of  February  of  the  school  year  for 
which  services  are  jeing  purchased  by  a sum  equal  to  twenty-five  percent 
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of  the  State  average  actual  instruction  expense  per  weighted  average 
daily  membership  for  the  school  year  immediately  preceding  the  school 
year  for  which  services  are  being  purchased  as  calculated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Education  pursuant  to  Article  XXV,  section  25J1»  subsections 
(11.1)  and  (12)  of  the  Public  School  Code  of  19^9 • 

(C)  IN  the  event  that,  in  any  fiscal  year,  the  total  number  of 
moneys  which  were  actually  paid  into  the  Monpublic  Elementary  and  Secon- 
dary Education  Fund  shall  be  insufficient  to  pay  the  total  amount  of 
validated  requests  [hereunder]  as  limited  under  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (b.l).of  thi3  section  in  reimbursement  for  that  year,  reimburse- 
ments shall  be  made  in  that  proportion  which  the  total  amount  of  such 
requests  bears  to  the  total  number  of  moneys  in  the  Nonpublic  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Fund. 

(d)  The  Budget  Secretary  shall,  by  July  fifteenth  of  each  year,  certify 
to  the  [Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction]  Secretary  of  Education,  the 
total  amount  of  money  in  the  Honpublic  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Fund. 


APPROVED — The  31st  day  of  July,  A.D.  1970. 
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H-l  COMMUNITIES  INCLUDED  IN  FIELD  INVESTIGATION 

H-II  INTERVIEWEES  IN  FIELD  INVESTIGATION 

H-III  OHIO  STATE  LAW,  CHAPTER  3327:  TRANSPORTATION;  TUITION 

H-rV  OHIO  STATE  LAW,  CHAPTER  3317:  FOUNDATION  PROGRAM 
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453-05!  0-72-45 


E:  47 


68.  Were  public  school  quidance 
counselors  assigned  to  non- 
public schools? 

69.  Were  public  school  curriculum 
specialists  assigned  to  non- 
public schools? 


70.  Were  programs  planned  for 
non-public  school  children 
but  not  carried  out? 


71.  Were  there  non-public  school 

children  who  would  not  participate? 


! 72.  Has  there  been  an  annual  dis- 

i crepancy  between  estimated  numbers 

| on  applications  and  actual  par- 

ticipants? 


1.  No 

2.  Yes 

3.  I don't  know 


1.  No 

2.  Yes 

3.  .1  don't  know 


1.  No 

2.  Yes 

3.  I don't  know 


1.  No 

2 . Yes 


1.  No 

2.  Yes 

3 . I don ' t know 


{ 


Category  VII  : Evaluation  of  Title  I 

Projects . 


Were  non-public  school  personnel 
involved  in  project  evaluations? 


1.  NO 

2.  Yes 

3.  I don't  know 


74.  Did  non-public  school  personnel 
review  the  project  evaluation 
reports  before  they  were  submitted 
to  the  State  Department  of  Education? 


1.  No 

2.  Yes 

3 . I don ' t know 


75.  Did  non-public  schools  receive 

copies  of  the  evaluation  reports? 


1.  No 

2.  Yes 

3.  I don't  know 


76.  Have  evaluation  procedures  been 
hampered  by  a lack  of  base  line 
data  on  non-public  school  children? 


1.  No 

2.  Yes 

3 . I don ' t know 


77.  In  your  judgment,  were  Title  I 
projects  effective  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  public  and  non- 
public school  children? 


1.  No 

2.  Yes 

3.  I don't  know 


i 

\ 

! 
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78.  Have  test  scores  and  other  data 
on  non-public  school  children 
./ho  participated  in  Title  I 
projects  been  forwarded  to  their 
respective  schools? 


1.  i.'O 

2.  Yes 

3.  I don't  know 


79.  Are  you  aware  of  any  changes  in  1. No 

educational  practices  (testing,  2. Yes 

curriculum,  etc.)  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  non-public  schools 
of  this  community  as  a result  of 
the  involvement  of  their  pupils 
in  Title  I projects? 


Category  VIII  : Recommendations 


Are  there  other  kinds  of  projects  you  would  like  to  see  that  would  better 
meet  the  needs  of  non-public  school  children? 


What  do  you  see  as  major  problems  in  carrying  out  the  intent  of  the  legis- 
lation in  terms  of  the  involvement  of  non-public  school  children? 


What  factors  can  you  identify  as  being  causes  of  this  problem? 


What  solutions  or  improvements  can  you  suggest? 


E:  49 


Category  It 

Please  state  any  comments  you  would  like  to  make  on  the  procedures 
for  allocating  Title  I funds. 


Category  II: 

Please  state  any  comments  you  would  like  to  make  on  the  State 
policy  on  review  and  approval  of  application  for  Title  I 
funds  especially  in  response  to  Items  26  and  2. 


Category  III: 

Please  state  any  comments  you  would  like  to  make  about  administrative 
relationships . 


Category  IV: 


Please  state  any  comments  you 
related  to  Title  I. 


would  like  to  make  on  legal  problems 


Category  V: 

Please  comment  on  the  changes  in  involvement 

school  officials  in  orientation  and  planning  1969-1970  and  1970  wn. 


Category  VI: 

Please  comment  on  any  changes_in  operation  and 
programs  ’ from  this  year  to  last  year. 


implementation  of 


Category  VII: 

Please  state  any  comments  you  would  like  to  make  on  Evaluation 
of  Title  I projects. 
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APPENDIX  F-I 


MAJOR  RECOMMENDATIONS  IN  GOVERNOR  MILLIKEN'S 
REFORM  PACKAGE,  SEPTEMBER,  1969 


To  fix  responsibility  for  operation  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  we  recommend  that  the  existing  State  Board  of 
Education  structure  and  the  position  of  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  be  abolished  by  Constitutional  amend- 
ment and  replaced  by  a State  Director  of  Education  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  subject  to  Senate  confirmation . This 
Constitutional  amendment  should  be  submitted  to  voters  In 
the  primary  election  of  August,  1970. 

To  strengthen  further  the  organizational  structure  and 
responsibility  of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  we 
recommend  that  Intermediate  school  districts  be  discontinued 
and  replaced  by  10  - 15  regional  education  areas.  The 
boundaries  of  these  regions  should  be  set  by  a special  com- 
mission,  with  boundaries  subject  to  approval  of  the  Legislature. 

The  new  regions  we  envision  should  operate  In  a 
well-defined  structure  of  accountability  and  responsibility. 

To  them  should  be  assigned  specific  functions  for  which  an 
adequate  level  of  funding  should  be  assured  by  the  state. 

These  functions  should  Include,  among  others,  special  educa- 
tion, vocational  and  technical  education,  transportation, 
data  processing,  central  business  services,  curriculum  con- 
sulting; and  budget  review  of  constituent  districts. 

The  chief  executive  officer  of  each  region  should  be 
appointed  by  the  State  Director  of  Education  and  should  be 
required  to  utilize  advisory  committees  appointed  by  the 
constituent  school  districts. 

To  strengthen  the  regional  administration,  and  to 
provide  wider  educational  opportunities,  we  recommend  further 
consolidation  of  local  districts.  To  accomplish  this,  the 
Educational  Reorganization  Committee  should  be  reactivated 
and  should  be  given  legislatively  approved  guidelines. 

These  guidelines  should  Include  t.bo  merging  of  all  K-6  and 
K-8  districts  into  K-12  districts  and  further  reorganisation 
of  K-12  districts,  consideration  should  be  given  to  such 
factors  as  appropriate  size,  density  of  population,  distance 
traveled  by  pupils,  location  of  physical  facilities,  and  the 
need  to  Improve  social  and  racial  integration. 

This  reorganization  should  have  two  phases.  First, 
there  should  be  a period  when,  within  legislative  guidelines, 
affected  districts  have  an  opportunity  to  reorganize 
voluntarily.  Second,  In  those  cases  where  voluntary  efforts 
fall,  there  should  be  proceedings  which  result  In  the  state 
reorganization  comnlttee  ordering  reorganization. 
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We  rpromnend : (U  that  the  constitution  be  amended  to 
enable~the  legislature  to  collect  a uniform  statewide 
rrnn,rtY  tax  for  school  jperating  pupojes  in  place  of  the 
existing  local  property  taxes;  (2)  thatliiasures  be  taken  to 
assure  that  property  assessment  practices  ^e  improyed  before 
the  statewide  school  property  tax  becomes  effective,  C ) 
that  * such  a uniform  state  tax  should  be  set  at  a rate  some- 
where  below  the  statewide  average  for  school  operating  p 
foses  to  provide  property  tax  relief  where  it  i.  -o«t  needed; 
(4)  that  the  existing  constitutionally  imposed  n*llaj*e 

maximums  on  local  property  be  correspondingly  recced  to^ 

reflect  the  substitute  of  a state  property  tax  for  school 
anerations*  (5)  that,  if  local  option  property  taxes  are 

permitted  by  the  Legislature  for  funding  meritorious  educa- 
tional enrichment  programs,  the  f^^anli^ir^; 

should  guarantee  an  equal  per  mill  yield  for  all 
impose  a maximum  on  the  number  of  mills  that  can  thus  be 
levied  and  exclude  teacher  salary  increases  from  ^ en- 
richment purposes  for  which  the  additional  money  may  be 

spent. 

If,  recommend  that  ftwal  1972-73.  a ^ flilgUi 
elementary  and  secondary  school  »y»tem  »® • 
at  the  district  level,  upon  the  classroom  unit  end  ® 

such  factors  as  teacher- student  ratios,  professional  base 
salary  rates  adjusted  by  experience,  education  and 
and  overhead  costs  keyed  to  professional  costs  and  based  at 
the  regional  level  on  students  and  programs. 

For  the  interim  two  years  before  Che  new  budget  struc- 
ture becomes  effective,  we  urge  that  the  L®&ia*a*u*®  ®®f 

the  school  state-aid  distribution  formula  for  the  purpose  of 

producing  greater  program  and  dollar  equity  J®™8  ^class- 
districts  and  providing  a smooth  transition  into  the  class 
room  unit"  concept  of  school  fund  distribution  proposed  in 
this  report  for  the  1972-73  school  year. 

We  recommend  that  the  Legislature  allocate  fundsjjg 

nwhfH  nth-  tr  d 1#T  imd  ^Sjtjj  a statewide  educational 

evaluation- program.  These  funds  should  be  used  to  contract 
tof  thc  scrvlc-^f  an  agency  which  haa  the  human  “d 
resources  to  develop  such  a program.  Such  a program  should 
provide  pupil  testing  at  several  grade  levels  and  in  many 
subject  areas  but  impact  heavily  on  the  early  8^Jes.  The 
evaluation  should  be  the  basis  for  allocating  additional  f 
to  pupils  with  learning  problems  and  subsequent  eyaJ;ua^°ns 
should  be  conducted  to  determine  the  effects  of  such  addi 
tional  funds  on  the  learning  levels  of  these  pupils. 

Tho  Commission  recommends  that  the  Legislature  approyg 
aalarv~~8Upport  for  certified  lay  teachers  of  secular  subjects 
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in  established  non-public  schools  according  to  the  following 
plan:  50%  of  such  teachers*  salaries  for  that  portion  of  the 
time  they  teach  secular  subjects  during  the  1970-71  and  1971- 
72  school  years,  and  757.  during  the  1972-73  school  year  when 
other  recommendations  for  educational  reform  will  be  fully 
effective. 

We  further  recommend  that  the  maximum  allowance  of 
aid  to  non-public  schools  in  futgtce  years  shall  in  no  case 
exceed  2%  of  the  total  public  school  budget  in  Michigan; 
that  by  1972,  non-public  schools  receiving  state  aid  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  evaluation,  accountability,  and  quality 
controls  as  public  schools  in  Michigan  and  that  a responsible 
legislative  committee  be  appointed  V.o  determine  the  effects 
of  this  provision  if  accepted,  on  racial,  ethnic,  and  socio- 
economic segregation  in  Michigan  education  with  a view  toward 
making  recommendations  designed  to  reduce  such  segregation  in 
conjunction  with  state  aid  to  Michigan's  non"public  schools. 
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APPENDIX  F-II 

STATEMENTS  DURING  PROPOSAL  C CAMPAIGN  BY  TWO 
STATE  OFFICIALS 


John  W.  Porter 
Acting  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction 
State  of  Michigan 
Department  of  Education 
Lansing , Michigan  48902 

September  17,  1970 


The  Honorable  William  G.  Milllken 
Governor  of  Michigan 
State  Capitol  Building 
Lansing,  Michigan 

Dear  Governor  Milllken: 

In  response  to  your  request  of  Tuesday  morning,  I am  providing 
you  the  following  Information. 


A number  of  questions  have  been  raised  concerning  possible 
effects  of  the  proposed  amendment  should  it  be  enacted  by  the 
people  In  November's  general  election.  The  principal  ones  Include 
the  following: 

(1)  the  effect  on  various  state  programs  which  presently 
provide  assistance  to  pupils  attending  nonpublic  schools; 

(2)  the  effect  on  federal  funds  to  public  school  districts 
providing  services  to  nonpublic  school  pupils;  and 

(3)  the  effect  on  federal  funds  to  public  schools. 

1)  Effect  on  Various  State  Programs  which  Presently  Provide 
Assistance  to  Pupils  Attending  Nonpublic  Schools 

The  proposed  amendment  would  have  a number  of  consequences 
relative  to  state  programs  providing  assistance  to  nonpublic  school 
pupils.  These  Include,  but  are  not  necessarily  limited  to,  the 
following: 

(a)  Services  available  under  the  porvlslons  of  Act  No. 

343  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1965  (M.C.L.A.  340.622)  would  be 
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terminated.  These  auxiliary  services  include  (1)  health  and 
nursing  services,  (2,  health  and  nursing  examinations,  (3)  street 
crossing  guards  services,  (4)  national  defense  education  act 
testing  services,  (5)  speech  correction  services,  (6)  visiting 
teacher  services  for  delinquent  and  disturbed  children,  (7) 
school  diagnostician  services  for  all  mentally  handicapped  children, 
(8)  teacher  counsellor  services  for  physically  handicapped  children, 
and  (9)  teacher  consultant  services  for  mentally  handicapped  or 
emotionally  disturbed  children  and  remedial  reading. 

(b)  Dual  enrollment  programs,  including  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  attended  by  nonpublic  school  pupils,  would  be 
terminated.  Dual  enrollment  is  defined  as  the  attending  of  public 
school  by  nonpublic  pupils  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  instruction 
in  certain  secular  courses. 

(c)  Shared  time  arrangements  would  be  eliminated.  This 
includes  the  leasing  of  nonpublic  school  buildings  by  public  school 
authorities  for  the  purpose  of  providing  secular  instruction  to  the 
nonpublic  school  pupils  as  a group. 

(d)  The  availability  of  driver  education  courses  under 
the  provisions  of  Act  No.  300  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1949  (M.C.L.A. 

257.811)  to  nonpublic  school  pupils  would  be  ended. 

(e)  Library  services  presently  available  to  nonpublic 
school  pupils  under  Section  23  of  Act  No.  286  of  the  Pullic  Acts 
of  1965  would  be  eliminated. 

(f)  Athletic  activities  between  public  and  nonpublic 
schools  would  be  prohibited  if  public  facilities  are  utilized. 

(g)  Nonpublic  schools  must  meet  sanitation  standards  under 
the  provisions  of  Act  No.  302  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1921  (M.C.L.A. 

388.551  et  seq.)  and  construction  safety  standards  under  the 
provisions  of  Act  No.  306  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1937  (M.C.L.A. 
388.851  et  seq.)  The  language  of  the  proposed  amendment  would  oe 
interpreted  as  restricting  all  political  subdivisions  of  the  state 
from  rendering  aid  to  nonpublic  schools.  Conceivably,  this  would 
include  fire  and  police  protection  as  well  as  sewage  and  sanitation 
services.  The  possible  absence  of  essential  services  would  necessi- 
tate the  closing  of  nonpublic  schools « 

(h)  Nonpublic  school  buildings  enjoy  tax  exemption  under 
Article  IX,  Section  4 of  the  Michigan  Constitution.  The.  adoption 
of  the  amendment  would  mean  the  loss  of  such  exemption  because 

the  exemption  helps  the  attendance  of  students  at  the  nonpublic 
schools  and  is  a form  of  aid  to  the  nonpublic  school. 

2)  Effect  on  Federal  Funds  to  Public  School  Districts 
Providing  Services  to  Nonpublic  School  Pupils. 
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Title  I of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  (grants 
to  local  school  districts  to  meet  special  educational  needs  of 
educationally  deprived  children) , Title  III  of  the  same  act 
(providing  grants  for  supplementary  educational  centers  and  services) , 
the  Vocational  Education  Act,  and  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
require  assurances  that  nonpublic  school  children  will  participate 
in  programs  available  under  the  Acts.  Should  the  proposed  amendment 
be  adopted,  assurances  would  no  longer  be  given  and  the  availability 
of  federal  monies  to  public  school  districts  providing  services  to 
nonpublic  school  pupils  would  be  jeopardized. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  have  no  effect  on  Title  II  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  which  provides  JJ.brary 
materials,  textbooks  and  other  instructional  materials  for  the  reason 
that  the  Commissioner  of  Education  could  make  arrangements  to  pro- 
vide such  materials  directly  to  nonpublic  school  students. 

3)  Effect  on  Federal  Funds  to  Public  Schools 

Due  to  the  assurances  required  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
that  nonpublic  school  students  participate  in  Titles  I and  III  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  the  Vocationel  Education 
Act  of  1963,  as  amended,  and  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958,  as  amended,  it  may  be  that  such  assurances  would  no  longer 
be  given  if  the  amendment  is  adopted.  Therefore,  the  proposed 
amendment  would  jeopardize  the  availability  of  federal  monies  to 
public  school  districts  receiving  grants  under  these  Acts. 


Sincerely, 


John  W.  Porter 
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OFFICE  OF  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  FRANK  J.  KELLEY 
HOLD  FOR  RELEASE  AT  2:30  P.m. . THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  8,  1970. 

Attorney  General  Frank  J.  Kelley  today  delivered  the  following  remarks 
to  the  State  Government  Day  meeting  of  the  Michigan  Press  Association  at 
the  State  Highway  Auditorium  in  Lansing: 

The  issues  of  Parochiaid  and  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  bo  prohibit  it  have  in  recent  weeks  become  the  subject 
of  increased  confusion  and  dispute*  Citizens  have  been  subjected 
to  a barrage  of  conflicting  claims,  counterclaims,  accusations, 
and  recriminations  from  all  sides. 

The  latest  matter  of  disagreement  is  the  question  of  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  passage  of  the  anti-Parochiaid  amend* 
rnent  on  other  programs  and  activities. 

It  should  not  be  surprising  that  there  is  wide  disagreement 
on  this  question.  The  language  of  this  proposed  amendment  was 
not  prepared  by  this  office.  It  was  the  reason  that  the  proposed 
amendment  is  unclear  that  this  office  found  it  necessary  to  rule 
that  it  could  not  be  placed  on  the  ballot  in  its  present  form. 

I believe  that  October's  confusion  justifies  our  May  opinion. 

] 

•J 

Nevertheless,  a majority  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  rules  that 
the  amendment  is  in  proper  form  to  be  placed  on  t'he  ballot,  and 
Michigan  voters  now  face  the  problem  of  trying  to  determine  exactly 
what  the  proposed  amendment  would  do. 

J 

There  has  been  a clamor  recently,  some  of  it  expressing  J 

genuine,  concern;  some  of  it  obviously  politically  motivated,  for  ; 

an  Attorney  General's  opinion.  Others  have  indicated  that  j 

they  expect  to  disagree  with  whatever  opinion  is  issued  since  j 

they  have  already  decided  what  the  effect  of  the  amendment  will  j 

be.  \ 

The  real  answer  is  that  the  effect  will  be  whatever  the 
Supreme  Court  ultimately  rules  it  to  be  if  the  amendment  is  passed. 

All  other  judgments  by  legal  authorities,  by  political  candidates, 
by  news  media,  by  proponents  and  opponents  --  all  assumedly  made 
with  the  best  of  motives  --  are  educated  guesses  and  opinions, 
and  nothing  more. 

Nevertheless,  since  there  is  so  much  interest,  and  in  order 
to  render  whatever  assistance  possible  to  the  concerned  voter, 

I have  decided  to  express  my  legal  judgment  on  this  issue  at  this 
time. 

A formal  legal  opinion  with  the  proper  legal  citations  will 
be  issued  by  my  office  later.  But  with  the  election  just  a 
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month,  away,  both  time  and  public  understanding  are  of  primary 
Importance  and  compel  me  to  speak  now'  as  to  my  legal  judgment. 

Therefore,  I advise  the  people  of  this  state  as  follows: 

1)  "Parochlald"  Is  a term  used  to  describe  a law  passed 
this  year  by  the  state  legislature  which  grants  public  money  to 
pay  a portion  of  the  salaries  of  lay  teachers  who  are  teaching 
nonrellglous  subjects  in  private  or  parochial  schools.  The 
theory  is  that  the  state  is  buying  educational  services  for  the 
benefit  of  pupils  attending  nonpublic  schools,  but  only  for 
subjects  that  they  would  receive  in  public  schools.  Twenty- two 
million  dollars  was  appropriated  for  this  purpose  for  the  fiscal 
year  1971-1972.  This  law  is  now  in  effect  in  Michigan  as  of 
September  1,  1970. 

2)  "Proposition  C"  is  a proposal  which  will  be  on  the 
ballot  on  November  3.  It  would  add  a provision  to  our  state 
Constitution  which  would  prohibit  public  aid  to  nonpublic  schools 
and  students. 

3)  If  a majority  of  the  people  vote  "yes"  on  "Proposition  C," 
the  amendment  will  become  a part  of  our  Constitution  and  it  will, 
without  question,  end  the  Parochlald  law  passed  by  the  legislature 
this  year. 

4)  If  "Proposition  C"  passes,  it  will  not  end  public  trans- 
portation programs  for  non-public  school  students  since  those 
programs  are  specifically  exempted. 

5)  If  "Proposition  C"  passes,  it  will  prohibit  assistance 
in  the  form  of  payments  or  tax  benefits  to  parents,  children, 
or  persons  employed  in  the  teaching  of  nonpublic  school 
children. 

6)  What  else  will  happen  if  "Proposition  C"  passes?  What 
other  laws  or  rights  will  be  affected?  This  is  the  area  of  dis- 
pute, and  here  are  my  legal  views: 

A)  Most  auxiliary  service  programs  for  nonpublic 
school  students  would  be  ended  and  barred.  This  would 
Include  speech  correction  services,  visiting  teachers 
for  delinquent  and  disturbed  children,  remedial  reading 
programs,  school  diagnostician  services,  teachers' 
counseling  services  for  physically  handicapped  children, 
and  teachers'  counseling  services  for  emotionally  and 
mentally  handicapped  children.  With  regard  to  health 
services  or  school  crossing  guard  programs,  they  could 
be  terminated.  However,  if  a court  reviewing  the  matter 
found  that  these  latter  two  programs  could  be  rendered 
without  supporting  the  attendance  of  any  student  at  a 
nonpublic  school,  they  might  be  preserved. 
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B)  With  regard  to  the  language  of  the  amendment 
dealing  with  property  tax  exemptions  to  nonpublic  schools, 
this  is  a closer  question.  In  my  .judgment,  property  tax 
exemptions  would  not  be  lost.  The  Court  of  Appeals,  in 
ruling  on  the  question  of  whether  the  amendment  could  go 
on  the  ballot,  held  that  the  present  Constitution  would 
not  be  altered  or  abrogated  by  that  amendment.  However, 

I am  mindful  that  a literal  reading  of  the  amendment 
enables  a valid  legal  argument  to  be  raised  about  the 
loss  of  these  exemptions.  This  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  tax  benefits  to  parents,  children,  or  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  teaching  of  nonpublic  school  students  which 
would  be  specifically  prohibited  by  the  amendment. 

C)  Regular  government  services;  such  as,  fire,  police, 
sewage,  and  public  sanitation,  would  not  be  affected, 

nor  would  athletic  events  between  public  ,and  nonpublic 
schools.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court1  has  held  that 
the  state  must  furnish  its  ordinary  healtjh  and  safety 
services  to  all  on  a nondiscriminatory  basis.  In  regard 
to  athletic  events,  it  is  my  viow  that  permitting 
such  events  neither  "aids  or  maintains"  the  nonpublic 
schools  dor  does  it  "support  the  attendance"  of  its 
students  at  such  schools  or  elsewhere. 

D)  The  question  of  whether  federal  funds  to  public 
school  districts  providing  services  to  nonpublic  schools 
could  be  jeopardized  would  depend  on  a federal,  not  a state, 
interpretation.  The  various  federal  acts  require  as- 
surances that  nonpublic  school  children  will  participate 

in  their  programs,  but  several  states  which  constitutionally 
restrict  public  support  for  nonpublic  schools  still 
receive  federal  funds.  These  states'  laws  are  less 
restrictive,  however,  than  the  language  of  "Proposition  C." 
The  federal  government  is  empowered  to  make  this  decision, 
and  it  could  go  either  way. 

E)  Shared  time  or  dual  enrollment  programs  would  be 
barred.  Under  the  amendment,  public  funds  could  not  be  used 
to  support  the  attendance  of  nonpublic  students  at  "any 
location  or  institution  where  instruction  is  offered  in  whole 
or  in  part  to  nonpublic  students."  This  would  be  interpreted 
by  a court  to  apply  to  public  schools  offering  curricular 
programs  to  nonpublic  school  students.  By  curricular 
programs,  I am  referring  to  such  academic  subjects  as  math 
and  science;  such  technical  curriculum  as  vocational  training; 
and  such  special  or  extra  curriculum  as  drivers'  training. 

The  conclusions  I have  stated  represent  my  judgmetit  of  what 
the  effect  would  be  of  the  passage  of  "Proposition  C."  They  do  not 
represent  an  attempt  to  aid  either  side  in  this  controversy.  I 
expect  both  sides  will  disagree  with  it  in  part. 
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Nor  should  it  be  surprising  that  my  conclusions  differ  in  part 
from  Dr.  John  Porter's,  who  considered  discussions  with  a member 
of  the  Attorney  General’s  staff  in  reaching  his  own  decision.  Of 
the  six  members  of  my  staff  with  whom  I have  discussed  this  matter, 
no  two  agreed  completely  on  the  interpretation.  I have  the  highest 
professional  respect  for  Dr.  Porter  and  these  top  members  of  my 
staff.  In  addition,  Governor  Milliken,  Senator  Levin,  and 
spokesmen  for  the  supporters  and  opponents  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, have  all  put  forth  analyses  in  which  there  are  major 
disagreements  with  each  other. 

I believe  each  of  these  gentlemen  has  approached  the  issue 
honestly  and  with  integrity.  That  there  could  be  so  many  differing 
views  gives  support,  I suppose,  to  my  original  contention  that  the 
proposed  amendment  is  unclear. 


But,  as  I stated  earlier,  only  a court  ruling  can  give  us 
the  final  authoritative  interpretation  of  this  issue.  Another 
factor  is  that  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  will  soon  decide  the 
basic  question  of  direct  payments  to  nonpublic  schools. 

I would  also  caution  against  anyone  drawing  «iny  conclusions 
about  my  personal  views  on  the  subject  of  Parochiaid  based  upon  the 
legal  actions  I have  taken.  On  various  occasions  the  legal 
actions  I have  taken  on  various  issues  have  not  supported  my 
private  views  as  a citizen.  I must  follow  the  law,  not  my  own 
personal  desires. 

It  is  for  this  same  reason  that  I do  not  Intend  to  discuss  my 
personal  views  on  whether  or  not  this  amendment  should  be  supported 
since  I may  be  called  upon  either  to  defend  Parochiaid  in  the 
courts  or  to  defend  the  amendment  to  do  away  with  it  if  it  passes. 
As  attorney  for  the  state  of  Michigan,  I believe  that  I serve  the 
people  in  my  legal  responsibilities  best  by  keeping  my  personal 
views  out  of  the  litigation  and  legal  processes  in  which  the  State 
is  involved  as  a party. 

Finally,  I would  like  to  say  that  no  useful  purpose  will  be 
served  by  continuing  accusations  and  heated  words.  As 'l  have  said 
before,  we  have  enough  divisions  in  our  society  without  letting 
this  one  tear  us  apart  further. 

Let  us  remember  that  it  is  our  children  and  their  education 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  question.  We  do  not  encourage  their 
support  for  our  democratic  institutions  and  practices  if  we  display 
to  them  an  Inability  to  approach  and  decide  such  issues  within 
the  framework  of  decent,  democratic,  meaningful  debate. 

Eventually,  each  of  us  must  abide  by  whatever  decision  is 
reached  by  the  voters  on  November  3.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves,  our 
children,  and  to  the  Michigan  tradition  of  fair  play  to  maintain 
the  climate  for  us  to  be  able  to  do  so. 


APPENDIX  F-III 

THE  MICHIGAN  SUPREME  COURT’S  DECISION  REGARDING 
PROPOSAL  C (MARCH  31,  1971) 


Majority  Opinion 


STATE  OF  MICHIGAN 
SUPREME  COURT 


In  the  Matter  of: 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  OF  GOVERNOR 
RECERTIFICATION  OF  QUESTIONS 
PERTAINING  TO  PROPOSAL  C. 


IN  THE  CIRCUIT  COURT  FOR  THE  COUNTY  OF  GRAND  TRAVERSE 

THE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  TRAVERSE  CITY, 
a municipal  corporation, 

Plaintiff, 

v 

FRANK  J.  KELLEY,  Attorney  General;  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION, 
and  JOHN  W.  PORTER,  Acting  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Defendants, 


and 

ST.  FRANCIS  SCHOOL,  SYLVAN  CHRISTIAN  SCHOOL  AND 

YESHIVATH  BETH  YEHUDA  SCHOOL,  HOLY  CHILDHOOD  OF  JESUS  BOARDING  AND 

DAY  SCHOOL,  et  al.. 

Intervenor-Defendants 
and  Cro88*Plalntiffs, 

and 

RICHARD  HENRY  CRAMPTON,  et  al. 

Intervenor-Plalntiffs. 


BEFORE  THE  ENTIRE  BENCH 
WILLIAMS,  J. 

This  case  arises  from  a declaratory  judgment  suit,  brought  by  the 
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Traverse  City  School  District  in  the  13th  Circuit  Court  against  the  j 

Attorney  General,  and  joined  by  all  the  appropriate  parties  in 
interest,  to  test  the  validity  of  the  Attorney  General's  opinion, 

(OAG  4715)  issued  on  November  3,  1970,  which  construes  Proposal  C,  j 

the  constitutional  initiative  amendment  prepared  by  the  Council 
Against  Parochiaid,  as  forbidding  public  monies  for  shared  time  and  j 

auxiliary  services  and  expanded  by  counterclaims  and  cross-claims  to 
include  questions  of  Proposal  C's  impact  upon  private  fosterhomes. 

Title  I programs  under  the  Federal  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  and  tax  exemptions  for  nonpublic  schools  and  the  federal 
constitutionality  of  Proposal  C.  The  case  properly  came  before  this  i 

Court  pursuant  to  General  Court  Rule  797  on  the  request  by  the  Governor  , 
to  consider  seven  specific  questions  of  public  importance  relating 
to  the  construction  of  Proposal  C • This  Court  ordered  the  Grand 
Traverse  Circuit  Court  to  certify  these  seven  questions,  and  in  its 
discretion  added  an  eighth  related  question  which  will  not  be  con-  j 

sidered  here,  as  it  became  the  subject  matter  of  a companion  case,  | 

Carman  v Secretary  of  State.  Mich (1971). 

In  Carman  v Secretary  of  State,  supra . this  Court  held  that  the 
result  of  the  November  1970  referendum  on  Proposal  C was  to  add  the 
language  of  Proposal  C as  a second  paragraph  of  Article  8 Sec.  2 of  the 
Michigan  Constitution,  This  instant  case  therefore  raises  the  question 
of  the  construction  of  Article  8 Sec,  2 as  amended.  Article  8 Sec.  2 j 

originally  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  The  legislature  shall  maintain  and  support  a 
system  of  free  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  as 
defined  by  law.  Every  school  district  shall  provide  for  the 
education  of  its  pupils  without  discrimination  as  to  religion, 
creed,  race,  color  or  national  origin." 

Proposal  C added  the  following  paragraph: 

f 

"No  public  monies  or  property  shall  be  appropriated  or  f 

paid  or  any  public  credit  utilized,  by  the  legislature,  or  ! 

any  other  political  subdivision  or  agency  of  the  state  directly  \ 

or  indirectly  to  aid  or  maintain  any  private,  denominational 
or  other  nonpublic,  pre- elementary,  elementary,  or  secondary 
school.  No  payment,  credit,  tax  benefit,  exemption  or  de- 
ductions, tuition  voucher,  subsidy,  grant  or  loan  of  public 
monies  or  property  shall  be  provided,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  support  the  attendance  of  any  student  or  the  employment 
of  any  person  at  any  such  nonpublic  school  or  at  any  lo- 
cation or  Institution  where  Instruction  is  offered  in  whole 
or  in  part  to  such  nonpublic  school  students.  The  legislature 
may  provide  for  the  transportation  of  students  to  and  from 
any  school." 

I. 

RULES  OF  CONSTRUCTION 
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This  case  requires  the  construction  of  a constitution,  where 
the  technical  rules  of  statutory  construction  do  not  apply. 

McCulloch  v Maryland . 17  US  (4  Wheat)  316,  407;  4 L Ed  579  (1819). 

The  primary  rule  is  the  rule  of  "common  understanding"  des- 
cribed by  Justice  Cooley: 

'A  constitution  is  made  for  the  people  and  by  the 
people.  The  interpretation  that  should  be  given  it  is  that 
which  reasonable  minds,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  th*"1- 
selves,  would  give  it.  'For  as  the  Constitution  does  not” 
derive  its  force  from  the  convention  which  framed,  but  from 
the  people  who  ratified  it,  the  intent  to  be  arrived  at  is 
that  of  the  people,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they 
have  looked  for  any  dark  or  abstruse  meaning  in  the  words 
employed,  but  rather  that  they  have  accepted  them  in  the  sense 
most  obvious  to  the  common  understanding,  and  ratified  the 
instrument  in  the  belief  that  that  was  the  sense  designed  to 
be  conveyed.'  (Cooley's  Const  Lim  81)."  (Emphasis  added.) 

(See  also  quotations  on  "common  understanding"  in  the  per  curiam 
opinion  of  the  companion  Carman  case,  supra.) 

A second  rule  is  that  to  clarify  meaning,  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  adoption  of  a constitutional  provision  and  the  purpose 
sought  to  be  accomplished  may  be  considered.  On  this  point  this 
Court  said  the  following: 

"In  construing  constitutional  provisions  where  the  meaning 
may  be  questioned,  the  court  should  have  regard  to  the  cir- 
cumstances leading  to  their  adoption  and  the  purpose  sought  to 
be  accomplished."  Kearney  v Board  of  State  Auditors.  189 
Mich  666,  673.  “ 

A third  rule  is  that  wherever  possible  an  interpretation  that 
doe 8 not  create  constitutional  Invalidity  is  preferred  to  one  that 
does.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  pursued  this  thought  fully  in  Marbury 
v Madison.  5 US  (1  Cr)  137;  2 L Ed  60,  which  we  quote  in  parti 

"If  any  other  construction  would  render  the  clause  in- 
operative, thf.c  is  an  additional  reason  for  rejecting  such 
other  construction,  ..." 


THE  EFFECT  OF  AMENDED  ARTICLE  8,  SECTION  2, 

CONSTITUTION  OF  1963  ON  CHAPTER  2,  ACT  100  OF  1970 

In  Advisory  Opinion  re  Constitutionality  of  PA  1970.  No  100, 

384  Mich  82  (1970) , we  held  that  the  Constitution  of  Michigan  did  not 
prohibit  the  purchase  with  public  funds  of  secular  educational  services 
from  a nonpublic  school.  1 


/ 
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Article  8,  Sec.  2,  as  amended  by  Proposal  C,  now  prohibits  the 
use  of  public  funds  "directly  or  indirectly  to  aid  or  maintain"  a 
nonpublic  school.  The  language  of  this  amendment,  read  in  the  ijsbt 
of  the  circumstances  leading  up  to  and  surrounding  its  adoption, 2 and 
the  cooBon  understanding  of  the  words  ueed,  prohibits  the  purchase, 
with  public  funds,  of  educational  services  from  a nonpublic  school. 

Accordingly,  we  hold  Chapter  2,  Act  100,  PA  1970,  unconstitutional 
as  of  December  19,  1970,  the  effective  date  of  the  amendment,  and  any 
payments  made  or  credits  accumulated  on  or  after  that  date  are  invalid. 

Payments  to  eligible  units  made  or  credits  accumulated  from 
September  14,  1970,  to  and  including  December  18,  1970,  were  and  are 
valid  and  constitutional,  whether  already  disbursed  or  hereafter  paid 
out'.  Advisory  Opinion  re  Constitutionality  of  PA  1970,  Ho  100,  384 
Mich  82. 


III. 

EFFECT  OF  AMENDED  ARTICLE  8,  SECTION  2, 

CONSTITUTION  OF  1963,  ON  SHARED  TIME 

Certified  question  No.  1 is  as  follows: 

Doe 8 Proposal  C preclude  the  provision,  through  shared 
time  or  dual  enrollment  programs,  of  elementary  or  secondary 
instruction  or  educational  services  to  nonpublic  school 
students  at  any  nonpublic  school  or  at  any  other  location  or 
institution  where  instruction  is  offered  in  whole  or  in  part 
to  such  nonpublic  school  students? 

Answer:  At  the  public  school,  no;  on  leased  premises,  not 
necessarily;  on  nonpublic  school  premises,  not  necessarily. 

The  first  paragraph  of  Article  8 Sec.  2 requires  a non-discrimin- 
atory  system  of  education.  The  second  paragraph,  or  the  Proposal  C 
part  of  Article  8 Sec.  2 contains  five  prohibitions  against  the 
appropriation  directly  or  indirectly  of  public  monies  or  its  equivalent. 
The  five  prohibitions  are: 

1.  NO  public  money  "to  aid  or  maintain"  a nonpublic  school; 

2.  NO  public  money  "to  support  the  attendance  of  any  student"  at  a 
nonpublic  school; 

3.  No  public  money  to  employ  any  one  at  a nonpublic  school; 

4.  No  public  money  to  support  the  attendance  of  any  student  at  any 
location  where  instruction  is  offered  to  a nonpublic  school  student. 

5.  No  public  money  to  support  the  employment  of  any  person  at  any 
location  where  instruction  is  offered  to  a nonpublic  school  student. 


i 
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This  Court  must  construe  whether  shared  time  service sJ  to 
nonpublic  school  students  are  prohibited  by  any  of  the  five  prohibi- 
tions mentioned  above.  This  question  will  be  considered  under  three 
headings: 

1.  Shared  time  --  at  the  public  school. 

Attorney  General's  Opinion  4715  construes  Proposal  C to  prohibit 
shared  time  services  at  the  public  school  as  follows: 

"Under  the  amendment , public  funds  could  not  be  used  to 

support  the  attendance  of  nonpublic  school  students  at  'any 

location  or  institution  where  instruction  is  offered  In  whole 

or  in  part  to  nonpublic  school  students.'  (Emphasis  supplied.)" 

This  is  a shocking  result.  It  violates  both  the  free  exercise  of 
religion  and  equal  protection  provisions  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution. (See  Part  VIII) 

These  reasons  evoke  the  necessity  of  applying  the  rules  of 
construction  (Part  I).  As  a consequence,  the  question  before  this 
Court  is  whether  there  is  an  alternative  constitutional  construction 
to  that  adopted  in  the  aforesaid  Attorney  General's  Opinion,  which 
also  preserves  the  purpose  of  Proposal  C of  proscribing  parochlaid  and, 
of  course,  is  consonant  with  a common  understanding  of  the  language 
used  in  Proposal  C.  This  Court  has  already  considered  a similar 
problem  in  Advisory  Opinion  re  Constitutionality  of  PA  1970,  No  100, 

384  Mich  82  (1970).  This  Court  there  refused  to  adopt  "a  strict  'no 
benefits,  primary  or  incidental'  rule"  and  found  "no  evidence  . . . 
that  the  people  intended  such  a rule  when  they  adopted  this  (Article 
1,  Sec.  4)  provision  of  the  Constitution."  The  same  reasoning  is 
applicable  to  the  terms  "support"  in  the  second,  third,  fourth  and 
fifth  prohibitions  and  "aid  or  maintain"  in  the  first  prohibition. 

A comparison  of  the  parochlaid  act,  which  this  first  prohibition 
proscribes,  and  shared  time  which  this  prohibition  does  not  proscribe, 
is  illuminating  as  to  the  construction  of  the  prohibition. 

Parochlaid  as  authorized  by  Chapter  2 of  PA  1970,  No  100 
provided  $22,000,000  of  public  monies  for  participating  nonpublic 
school  units  to  pay  a portion  of  the  salaries  of  private  lay  teachers 
of  secular  nonpublic  school  courses  in  the  nonpublic  school  for  non- 
public school  students.  In  contrast  shared  time  provides  public  monies 
for  local  public  school  districts  to  use  to  hire  public  school  teachers 
to  teach  public  school  courses  in  public  or  nonpublic  schools  to  public 
or  public  and  nonpublic  school  students. 

Shared  time  differs  from  parochlaid  in  three  significant  respects. 
First,  under  parochlaid  the  public  funds  are  paid  to  a private  agency 
whereas  under  shared  time  they  are  paid  to  a public  agency.  Second, 
parochlaid  permitted  the  private  school  to  choose  and  to  control  a lay 
teacher  whereas  under  shared  time  the  public  school  district  chooses 
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and  controls  the  teacher.  Thirdly,  parochiaid  permitted  the  private 
school  to  choose  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  so  long  as  they  are 
secular,  whereas  shared  time  means  the  public  school  system  prescribes 
the  public  school  subjects.  These  differences  in  control  are  legally 
significant. 

Obviously,  a shared  time  program  offered  on  the  premises  of  the 
public  school  is  under  the  complete  control  of  the  public  school 
district  and  is  not  invalidated  by  the  first  prohibition  against  aiding 
a nonpublic  school  since  such  shared  time  instruction  provides  only 
incidental  aid,  if  any.  The  second  prohibition  of  Proposal  C pre- 
cludes public  monies  to  '* support  the  attendance  of  any  student  . . . • 
at  any  such  nonpublic  school."  Any  support  to  a nonpublic  school 
student  from  a shared  time  program  at  a public  school  in  which  he 
participates  would  be  only  remotely  incidental  to  his  attendance  at  the 
nonpublic  school  and  thus  not  prohibited o The  third  prohibition,  no 
public  money  to  employ  anyone  at  a nonpublic  school,  is  not  here  in 
question. 

Prohibitions  four  and  five  are  based  particularly  on  the  last 
portion  of  the  second  sentence  of  the  second  paragraph  of  Article  8, 
Sec.  2 --  no  public  money  "to  support  the  attendance  of  any  student 
or  the  employment  of  any  person  at  any  such  nonpublic  school  or  at  any 
location  or  institution  where  instruction  is  offered  in  whole  or  in 
part  to  such  nonpubllc  school  students."  (Emphasis  added.)  The 
plain  meaning  of  this  language  is  that  when  nonpublic  school  students 
go  to  a public  school,  the  public  school  becomes  an  "institution  where 
instruction  is  offered  ...  to  such  nonpublic  school  students"  and 
hence  ineligible  for  public  monies.  This  quoted  language  contravenes 
the  free  exercise  of  religion  guaranteed  by  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution and  is  violative  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  pro- 
visions of  the  United  States  Constitution.  (Part  VIII) 

Ue  hold  that  portion  of  the  second  sentence  of  Article  8 Sec.  2 
hereinafter  quoted  unconstitutional,  void  and  unenforceable:  "or  at 
any  location  or  institution  where  instruction  is  offered  in  whole  or 
in  part  to  such  nonpublic  school  students." 

We  hold,  however,  that  the  quoted  portion  is  severable  and 
capable  of  being  removed  from  Article  8 Sec.  2 without  altering  the 
purpose  and  effect  of  the  balance  of  the  sentence  and  section. 

2.  Shared  Time  --  upon  leased  or  other  premises. 

Premises  occupied  by  lease  or  otherwise  for  public  school  pur- 
poses under  the  authority,  control  and  operation  of  the  public  school 
system  by  public  school  personnel  as  a public  school  open  to  all 
eligible  to  attend  a public  school  are  public  schools.  This  is  true 
even  though  the  lessor  or  grantor  is  a nonpublic  school  and  even 
though  such  premises  are  contiguous  or  adjacent  to  a nonpublic  school. 

Nonpublic  school  students  receiving  shared  time  services  under 
such  circumstances  are  in  the  same  position  as  such  students  at  any 
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other  form  of  public  school  and  are  entitled  to  the  same  rights  and 
benefits.  Consequently,  as  already  noted,  the  valid  portion  of  Article 
8 Sec.  2 does  not  prohibit  funds  for  shared  time  under  such  conditions. 

3.  Shared  Time  — dt  the  nonpublic  school. 

Shared  time  can  be  provided  by  a public  school  system  only 
under  conditions  appropriate  for  a public  school.  This  means  that 
the  ultimate  and  immediate  ccntrol  of  the  subject  matter,  the  personnel 
and  premises  must  be  under  the  public  school  system  authorities,  and 
the  courses  open  to  all  eligible  to  attend  a public  school. 

Where  such  conditions  exist  the  prohibitions  of  the  valid  portion 
of  amended  Article  8 Sec.  2 do  not  proscribe  shared  time  at  a non- 
public school. 

As  to  the  first  prohibition  --  no  public  monies  "to  aid  or 
maintain"  a nonpublic  school  --  shared  time  at  a nonpublic  school 
provides  only  incidental  aid,  if  any,  to  a nonpublic  school  under 
such  conditions  of  control  as  a public  school,  as  defined  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  this  section. 


As  to  the  second  prohibition  --  no  public  monies  "to  support  the 
attendance  of  any  student  ...  at  any  such  nonpublic  school"  — shared 
time  at  a nonpublic  school  under  such  conditions  of  control  as  a 
public  school,  as  defined  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  section, 
provides  only  incidental  support  to  the  attendance  of  a nonpublic 
school  student  at  a nonpublic  school. 


As  to  the  third  prohibition  --  no  public  monies  "to  support  . • . 
the  employment  of  any  person  at  any  such  nonpublic  school"  — shared 
time  supports  the  employment  o':  public  school  teachers  at  the  public 
school  where  they  draw  their  check,  and  that  the  location  where  they 
perfoxm  some  or  all  of  their  services  for(  shorter  or  longer  periods 
of  time  may  be  a nonpublic  school  under  such  conditions  of  control  as 
a public  school,  as  defined  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  section, 
does  not  alter  the  location  of  their  employment.  This  conforms  to 
our  "control"  construction  of  the  amendment  and  the  purposes  (see 
Part  VII)  for  which  it  was  adopted. 


Whether  or  not  all  the  public  school  standards  described  at  the 
beginning  of  this  section  exist,  this  Court  finds  that  Proposal  C 
does  not  prohibit  "incidental"  or  casual  occasions  of  shared  time 
instruction  upon  nonpublic  school  premises,  for  example,  special 
limited  courses  by  experts  in  the  employ  of  the  public  school  system 
or  public  instruction  at  a planetarium  or  art  collection  of  a nonpublic 
school.  Nor  dees  Proposal  C prohibit  the  regular  visitations  by  non- 
in8tructional  public  school  employees  provided  the  purpose  of  the 
visitation  is  otherwise  proper  and  they  are  not  so  extensive  as  to 
constitute  the  nonpublic  school  as  the  regular  and  usual  work  station 
of  the  public  school  employees. 


It  should  be  needless  to  observe  special  circumstances  not 
considered  above  may  create  unconstitutional  religious  entanglements, 
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but  shared  time  In  and  of  Itself  does  not. 

IV. 

AUXILIARY  SERVICES 

Certified  question  No.  2 Is  as  follows: 

Does  Proposal  C preclude  the  provision  of  auxiliary  services 
(as  defined  In  Section  622  of  Act  629,  PA  1955,  being  Section  of  Act 
343,  PA  1965,  being  Section  340.622  of  the  Compiled  Laws  of  1948)  to 
nonpublic  school  students  at  any  nonpublic  school  or  at  any  other 
location  or  Institution  where  Instruction  Is  offered  In  whole  or  In 
part  to  such  nonpubllc  school  students? 

Answer:  No. 

Auxiliary  services  are  best  described  by  the  statute  which  Intro* 
duced  them  Into  the  Michigan  educational  system.  The  statute  reads: 

•^Whenever  the  board  of  education  of  a school  district 
provides  any  of  the  auxiliary  services  specified  in  this  section 
to  any  of  its  resident  children  In  attendance  In  the  elementary 
and  high  school  grades,  it  shall  Provide  the  same  auxiliary 
services  on  an  'qual  basis  to  school  children  in  attendance  in 
the  elementary  and  high  school  grades  at  nonpublic  schools. 

The  board  of  education  may  use  state  school  aid  funds  of  the 
district  to  pay  for  such  auxiliary  services.  Such  auxiliary 
services  sh  11  include  health  and  nursing  services  and  examin- 
ations; street  crossing  guards  services;  national  defense 
education  act  testing  services;  speech  correction  services; 
visiting  teuchar  services  for  delinquent  and  disturbed  children; 
school  diagnostician  services  for  all  mentally  handicapped 
children;  teacher  counsellor  services  for  phusically  handicapped 
children;  teacher  consultant  services  for  mentally  handicapped 
or  emotionally  disturbed  children;  remedial  reading;  and  such 
other  service 3 as  may  be  determined  by  the  legislature.  Such 
auxiliary  services  shall  be  provided  in  accordance  with  rules 
and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  state  board  of  education  . • 
(MCLA  Sec  340.622;  MSA  15.3622). 

The  State  Board  of  Education  defined  "on  an  equal  basis"  to 

mean: 

(c)  'Equal  basis'  means  that  the  services  shall  be  made 
available  at  the  nonpubllc  school  to  nonpublic  school  children 
during  the  established  regular  public  school  day,"  (Administrative 
Code  1965  AACS,  R 340.291). 

By  statutory  definition  and  practical  application, 4 auxiliary 
services  are  special  educational  services  designed  to  remedy  physical 
and  mental  deficiencies  of  school  children  and  provide  for  their 
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physical  health  and  safety.  Functionally,  they  are  general  health 
and  safety  measures. 

Drivers  training,  from  a functional  point  of  view,  Is  also  a 
general  health  and  safety  measure.5  The  state  Interest  In  providing 
driving  Instruction  to  high  school  age  youth  Is  to  enable  neophyte 
drivers  to  safely  handle  an  automobile  In  order  to  protect  themselves 
and  other  citizens  from  Injuries  caused  by  the  actions  of  improperly 
trained  drivers. 


The  legislature  treats  drivers  education  as  a general  safety 
measure  rather  than  an  educational  matter.  The  act  which  created  a 
drivers  training  program  was  enacted  as  an  amendment  to  the  Michigan 
Vehicle  Code.  The  specific  act  amended  was  entitled  ’'An  act  . . . 
to  provide  for  the  examination,  licensing  and  control  of  operators 
and  chauffeurs." 


The  prohibitions  of  Proposal  C have  no  Impact  upon  auxiliary 
services.  Since  auxiliary  services  are  general  health  and  welfare  ^ 
measures,  they  have  only  an  incidental  relation  to  the  instruction  of 
private  school  children.  They  are  related  to  educational  Instruction 
only  in  that  by  design  and  purpose  they  seek  to  provide  for  the 
physical  health  and  safety  of  school  children,  or  they  treat  physical 
and  mental  deficiencies  of  school  children  so  that  such  children  can 
learn  like  their  normal  peers.  Consequently,  the  prohibitions  of 
Proposal  C which  are  keyed  into  prohibiting  the  passage  of  public  funds 
into  private  school  hands  for  purposes  of  running  the  private  school 
operation  are  not  applicable  to  auxiliary  services  which  only  inci- 
dentally involve  the  operation  of  educating  private  school  children. 


In  addition  auxiliary  services  are  similar  to  shared  time  in- 
struction in  that  private  schools  exercise  no  control  over  them. 
They  are  performed  by  public  employees  under  the  exclusive  direction 
of  public  authorities  and  are  given  to  private  school  children  by 
statutory  direction,  not  by  an  administrative  order  from  a private 

school. 


However,  we  must  voice  one  caveat  and  that  is  the  possibility 
of  excessive  entanglement  between  church  and  state  when  auxiliary 
services  are  offered  at  the  private  school.  Since  auxiliary  services 
are  general  health  and  safety  measures  rather  than  instructional 
measures,  the  possibility  of  excessive  involvement  of  the  state  in 
religious  affairs  is,  of  course,  at  most,  minimal. 


Of  course,  what  this  Court  holds  regarding  auxiliary  services 
s limited  to  these  services  enumerated  in  the  Auxiliary  Services 
ct.  The  clause  in  the  Act  which  states  that  auxiliary  services 
hall  include  "such  other  services  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
egislacure"  does  not  give  the  legislature  a blank  check  to  make  any 
ervlce  a health  and  safety  measure  outside  the  reach  of  Proposal  C 
imply  by  calling  it  an  auxiliary  service. 
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We  do  not  read  Che  prohibition  against  public  expenditures  to 
support  the  employment  of  persons  at  nonpublic  schools  to  Include 
policemen,  firemen,  nurses,  counsellors  and  other  persons  engaged  In 
governmental,  health  and  general  welfare  catlvltles.  Such  an  Inter- 
pretation would  place  nonpublic  schools  outside  of  the  sovereign 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Since  the  employment  stricture  Is  a part  of  the  educational 
article  of  the  constitution,  we  construe  It  to  menu  employment  for 
educational  purposes  only. 


O 

ERIC 


v. 

FEDERAL  FUNDS 

The  third  certified  question  Is  as  follows; 

Does  Proposal  C preclude  use  of  federal  moneys,  made 
available  to  the  State  of  Michigan  through  Title  1 of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  being  20  USC, 
Section  241a  et  sag.,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  elementary 
or  secondary  Instruction  or  educational  services  to  nonpublic 
school  students  at  any  nonpublic  school  or  at  any  other  location 
or  Institution  where  Instruction  Is  offered  In  whole  or  In  part 
to  such  nonpublic  school  students? 

Answer:  No. 

Federal  grants  are  made  available  to  local  school  districts 
under  Title  I of  the  Federal  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  (hereinafter  cited  as  ESEA)  to  fund  programs  of  special 
educational  benefits.  In  the  form  of  services  or  equipment,  which  are 
designed  to  aid  educationally  deprived  children.”  The  grants  to  a 
public  school  district  in  conformity  to  a plan  submitted  by  the  school 
district  to  obtain  federal  funds  are  subject  to  the  requirement  that: 

".  • • to  the  extent  consistent  with  the  number  of  educa- 
tionally deprived  children  In  the  school  district  of  the  local 
educational  agency  who  are  enrolled  In  private  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  such  agency  has  made  provision  for  Including 
special  educational  services  and  arrangements  (such  as  dual 
enrollment,  educational  radio  and  television,  and  mobile  educa- 
tional services  and  equipment)  In  which  such  children  can 
participate;"  ESEA,  Sec  205  (a)  (2),  79  State  30  (1965),  20  USC 
241e(a)  (2)(Supp  1965). 

The  question  Is,  does  the  language  of  Proposal  C which  Pro- 
hibits "public  monies"  to  "aid"  a private  school,  "support  the  attendance 
of  a student  at  a nonpublic  school  or  support  the  "employment"  of  any 
person  at  a nonpublic  school  encompass  the  situation  where  public  school 
districts  make  available  special  educational  services  to  both  public 
and  private  school  students  under  the  required  conditions  of  a federal 
grant.  We  hold  It  does  not.  The  adoption  of  Proposal  C does  not 
disallow  a public  school  districts, from  participation  In  any  federal 
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program  under  Title  I of  ESEA  for  aiding  elementary  and  secondary  school 
children. 

Two  reasons  lead  to  this  conclusion.  First,  the  nature  of  the 
spelcal  educational  services  are  similar  to  auxiliary  services.  The 
character  of  the  educational  programs  made  available  under  Title  I 
was  described  as  follows: 

"Although  available  statistics  are  far  from  complete. 

It  appears  that  the  bulk  of  Title  I projects  involve  some  type 
of  non- instructional  service,  such  as  remedial  reading  or  speech 
therapy.  The  similarity  of  the  projects  actually  Implemented 
• . . seems  to  Indicate  a belief  on  the  part  of  educators  that 
the  solution  to  the  problems  of  educational  deprivation  lies 
in  'compensatory'  educational  services,  which  services  offer 
the  student  special  Instruction  In  a skill  or  subject,  thereby 
enabling  him  to  proceed  at  the  same  rate  as  his  peers." 

(Comment , The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  - The 
Implications  of  the  Trust  Fhnd  Theory  for  Church- State  Questions 
Raised  by  Title  I,  65  Mich  L Rev  1184,  1187  1967  ) (Footnotes 

not  shown.) 

I 

As  this  appraisal  indicates,  these  educational  services  are 
general  health  and  safety  measurer  similar  In  nature  to  auxiliary 
services  which  we  have  found  to  bo  permissible  under  Proposal  C. 

Second,  the  federal  funds  do  not  become  "public  monies"  when 
they  are  transmitted  from  the  Office  of  Education  In  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  through  the  State  Board  of  Education 
to  the  public  school  district.  Instead  the  federal  funds  are  im- 
pressed with  a trust  and  must  be  used  by  state  agencies  In  accordance 
with  federal  guidelines  and  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  funds  were 
granted.  Other  courts  when  confronted  with  the  question  of  the  status 
of  federal  grants  in  aid  of  education  to  the  states  have  determined 
that  a trust  arose  with  the  federal  funds  serving  as  the  res  and  the 
state  agency,  which  administers  the  program,  serving  as  trustee. 

Montana  State  Federation  of  Labor  v School  Plat.  7 F Supp  82  (D  Mont 
1934) , Ross  v Trustees  of  Pnlv  of  Wyoming.  31  Wyo  464;  228  Pac  642 
(1924). 

The  "public  monies"  phrase  of  Proposal  C,  used  In  the  five 
prohibitions  of  the  proposal,  has  reference  only  to  state  resources 
and  does  not  Include  federal  funds.  Since  the  federal  grants  under 
Title  I do  not  became  public  monies  of  the  state  when  they  come  under 
the  administrative  control  of  public  school  boards.  Proposal  C has  no 
effect  on  them. 


VI. 

PRIVATE  FOSTERHOMES 
The  fourth  certified  question  asks: 
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Does  Proposal  C preclude  direct  or  Indirect  assistance  to 
private  Institutions  providing  educational  services  to  children 
who  are  placed  there  pursuant  to  court  order? 

Answer : No. 

Under  the  probate  code  a probate  judge  Is  clothed  with  the 
authority  to  place  a minor,  that  Is  any  child  who  has  not  attained 
his  seventeenth  birthday.  In  a private  fosterhome.  The  relevant 
statutory  authority  states: 

".(The  probate  court)  may  enter  an  order  of  disposition 
which  shall  be  appropriate  for  the  welfare  of  said  child  and 
society  ...  as  follows: 

(d)  Place  the  child  in  or  commit  the  child  to  a private 
Institution  or  agency  Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  this  state 
and  approved  or  licensed  by  the  state  department  of  social 
welfare  for  the  care  of  children  of  similar  age,  sex  and 
characteristics;"  (MCLA  712A.18  d ; MSA  27.3178  598.18  .) 

The  private  fosterhome  receives  county  funds  to  pay  all  expenses 
Incurred  In  caring  for  a minor  placed  In  the  home  by  court  order. 

Some  private  fosterhomes  provide  educational  facilities  and  Instruc- 
tion for  the  minors  who  reside  In  the  home.  Payments  may  be  made  from 
two  funds,  either  out  of  the  county's  general  fund  or  out  of  the  ^ 
county's  child  care  fund  established  under  the  social  services  act. 
These  arrangements  raise  the  question  whether  public  funds  are  paid  to 
"aid  or  maintain"  a private  school  in  violation  of  Proposal  C's  first 
prohibition. 

The  key  language  of  Proposal  C Is  "any  private,  denominational 
or  other  nonpublic  pre-element  ary,  elementary  or  secondary  school." 

Is  a private  fosterhome  which  serves  primarily  as  a home  but  also  as 
a school  for  court  appointed  juveniles  a "nonpublic  school"  for 
purposes  of  the  amendment? 

Both  In  function  and  operation,  aprivate  fosterhome  which,  in 
addition  to  providing  food,  shelter  and  personal  care  to  Its  resi- 
dents, offers  Incidental  educational  services  is  a special  kind  of 
private  Institution.  The  minors  placed  in  its  care  are  committed  to 
the  fosterhome  by  order  of  the  Probate  Court. 

The  minors  who  are  coomitted  are  lawbreakers,  victims  of 
intemperate  habits  or  products  of  an  unsuitable  home  environment.* 

At  the  time  of  their  conmitment  to  a private  fosterhome,  they  are 
either  In  the  custody  of  the  Probate  Court  or  the  Department  of 
Social  Welfare.  The  fosterhome  must  file  semi-annual  progress 
reports  to  the  Probate  Court. H The  Department  of  Social  Welfare  is 
responsible  for  developing  and  enforcing  adequate  standards  of  child 
care  Including  living  quarters,  food,  clothing,  medical  care,  sanita- 
tion and  recreation. 12  And  the  private  fosterhome  must  be  licensed  by 
the  Department  of  Social  Welfare.13 
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Fosterhomes  are  special  institutions  for  special  children  and 
are  in  no  way  a private  substitute  for  a public  school.  A private 
fosterhome  is  in  many  ways  the  private  counterpart  to  the  state  in- 
stitutions under  the  purview  of  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare 
charged  with  caring  for  dependent,  neglected  and  delinquent  children, 
such  as  the  Boys  Training  School  and  the  Girls  Training  School  which 
receive  court  appointed  juveniles. These  state  institutions  are 
distinguished  from  "public  schools"  by  Michigan  statutes.  15  Similarly, 
private  fosterhomes  which  serve  the  same  function  as  these  state 
institutions,  could  be  distinguished  from  "nonpublic  schools." 

Moreover,  private  fosterhomes  are  not  "nonpublic  schools"  within  the 
ordinary  understanding  of  that  term. 

The  highest  court  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  called  upon  to 
decide  whether  a contract  between  a private  orphanage  and  a city 
board  of  education  pursuant  to  a statute  allowing  cities  to  contri- 
bute municipal  funds,  but  not  common  school  funds,  to  private  or- 
phanages whereby  the  salaries  of  four  teachers  at  the  orphanage  were 
paid  with  city  funds  violated  the  New  York  constitutional  prohibition 
against  the  use  of  public  credit  in  aid  of  sectarian  schools.  In 
Sargent  v Rochester  Board  of  Education.  177  NY  317 , 69  NE  722  (1904) , 
the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  held  that  the  orphanage  was  not  a school 
or  institution  of  learning  within  the  meaning  of  the  state  constitu- 
tional prohibition  against  aid  to  sectarian  schools. 

Like  our  sister  state  of  New  York,  we  hold  that  a private 
fosterhome  which  provides  incidental  educational  services  falls 
outside  the  scope  of  "any  private,  denominational  or  other  nonpublic 
pre-elementary , elementary  or  secondary  school"!^  for  purposes  of  the 
prohibitions  against  public  aid  or  maintenance,  support  of  attendance 
and  employment  of  persons  at  such  schools. 

VII. 

TAX  EXEMPTIONS 

Certified  question  number  5 states: 

Does  Proposal  C deny  to  intervenors  and  their  respective 
represented  class  or  calsses,  any  tax  exemption,  including  but 
not  limited  to  any  exemption  or  exemptions  from  property,  income, 
sales,  use,  franchise,  intangibles,  inheritance,  "in  lieu  of," 
or  any  other  tax  or  taxes,  allowed  them,  pursuant  to  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  Proposal  C? 

Answer:  As  to  parents,  yes.  As  to  schools,  no. 

Property  tax  exemptions  for  private  schools  have  been  an 
accepted  part  of  Michigan  law  for  over  three  quarters  of  a century. 

What  is  new  on  the  Michigan  scene  is  serious  consideration  of  tax 
relief  for  parents  who  support  two  school  systems  by  paying  taxes  for 
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the  public  school  system  and  tuition  for  the  private  school.  In  fact, 
the  Michigan  legislature  entertained  two  proposals  during  the  1969 
legislative  session  which  would  have  provided  tuition  paying  parents 
tax  relief. 

Reading  the  no  "credit,  tax  benefit,  exemption  or  deductions" 
language  which  prefaces  the  second  and  third  prohibitions  in  context 
indicates  it  was  designed  to  outlaw  personal  tax  exemptions  for  parents 
of  private  school  children  but  not  tax  exemptions  for  private  schools. 
This  is  the  interpretation  of  Professor  Paul  G.  Kauper  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  Law  School  and  nationally  recognized  authority  and  author 
on  church- state  affairs  and  constitutional  law.  Professor  Kauper,  in 
a memorandum  on  Proposal  C addressed  to  his  colleagues  on  the  University 
of  Michigan  Law  School  Faculty,  writes: 

"In  singling  out  prohibited  types  of  public  benefits  that 
may  be  used  directly  or  indirectly  to  support  the  attendance  of 
children  or  the  employment  of  persons  at  nonpublic  schools,  it 
uses  the  terms  ‘payment  credit,  tax  benefit,  exemption  or  de- 
duction, tuition  vouchers,  subsidy,  grant  or  loan  of  public 
monies  or  property  . . .'  The  'tuition  voucher'  reference  is 
clear.  Under  the  amendment  any  system  whereby  parents  are  given 
vouchers  payable  out  of  public  funds  to  subsidize  education  of 
their  children  at  a school  of  their  choice  would  be  unconsti- 
tutional , at  least  to  the  extent  that  such  voucher  could  be 
used  to  purchase  education  at  nonpublic  schools.  I think  it  is 
fairly  clear  too  that  the  phrase  'credit,  tax  benefit,  exemp- 
tions or  deductions,'  has  reference  to  various  devices  whereby 
special  tax  benefits  are  accorded  parents  who  send  their  children 
to  private  schools  ... 

"I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
amendment  will  be  to  destroy  the  property  tax  exemption  for 
property  used  for  private  school  purposes » as  some  are  con- 
tending.  As  indicated  above,  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  natural 
interpretation  of  the  prohibition  on  tax  exemption  in  the 
proposed  amendment  is  that  it  refers  to  tax  exemptions  for 
parents  of  children  attending  private  schools."  (Kauper, 

Proposal  to  Amend  Michigan  Constitution  to  Prohibit  State 
Financial  Assistance  to  Private  Schools.  October  8,  1970, 

pp.  11-12.) 

We  agree  with  this  argument  taken  from  the  Attorney  General's 
brief  at  p.  50: 

"Had  the  people  Intended  to  withdraw  from  nonpublic  schools 
any  tax  exemptions,  benefits  or  credits  they  would  have  placed 
appropriate  language  to  accomplish  such  purpose  in  the  first 
sentence  of  Proposal  C.  Instead,  such  language  was  placed  in 
the  second  sentence  only,  as  it  relates  to  the  support  of 
attendance  of  nonpublic  school  pupils  and  the  support  of  the 
employment  of  any  person.  The  failure  to  make  appropriate 
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provision  for  denial  of  such  tax  exemptions  Is  significant  and 
compels  the  conclusion  that  Proposal  C does  not  evidence  an 
Interest  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  prohibit  any  tax  exemp- 
tions to  nonpublic  schools." 

Since  tax  exemptions  are  not  appropriations  or  payments  of 
public  monies,  nor  the  utilization  of  public  credit,  a tax  exemption 
granted  to  a nonpub  11c  school  Is  not  unconstitutional,  even  though  It 
may  directly  or  Indirectly  "aid  or  maintain"  the  nonpublic  school.1-7 

VIII. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  QUESTIONS 
The  sixth  certified  question  is: 

Does  Proposal  C deny  to  Intervenors  and  their  respective 
represented  class  or  classes  due  process  of  law  or  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  guaranteed  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States? 

Answer:  By  this  Court's  Interpretation,  no,  except  for  the  last 
clause  of  Proposal  C's  second  sentence.  By  the  Attorney  General's 
interpretation,  yes. 

The  seventh  question  certified  to  us  reads: 

Does  Proposal  C deny  to  intervenors  and  their  respective 
represented  class  or  classes  the  right  to  free  exercise  of 
religion  and  other  enumerated  rights  guaranteed  by  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  made 
applicable  to  the  State  of  Michigan  through  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States? 

Answer:  By  this  Court's  Interpretation,  no,  except  for  the  last 

clause  of  Proposal  C's  second  sentence.  By  the  Attorney  General's 
interpretation,  yes. 

As  this  Court  construes  Proposal  C,  no  constitutional  questions 
arise  except  for  the  last  clause  of  the  amendment's  second  sentence 
which  we  found  to  be  unconstitutional  in  Part  III.  However,  if  we 
adopted  the  Interpretation  of  the  Attorney  General  (the  interpretation 
we  refer  to  here  and  hereinafter  appears  in  Attorney  General  Opinion 
No  4715) , serious  constitutional  problems  would  arise.  The  Attorney 
General  reads  Proposal  C as  terminating  shared  time  instruction  and 
auxiliary  services  for  private  school  children.  This  literal  perspec- 
tive on  Proposal  C's  mandate  of  no  public  funds  for  nonpublic  schools 
would  place  the  state  In  a position  where  It  discriminates  against 
the  class  of  nonpublic  school  children  In  violation  of  the  equal 
protection  provisions  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  United  States 
Constitution.  In  the  case  of  parochial  or  other  church-related  school 
children  (and  some  270,000  of  the  22A«QQ0  nonpublic  school  students  In 
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Michigan  attend  church- related  schools),18  Proposal  C would  violate  the 
free  exercise  of  religion  clanse  of  the  First  Amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution.1^ 

FEDERAL  CONSTITUTIONAL  QUESTION:  EQUAL  PROTECTION  - FREE  EXERCISE 

Nonpublic  School  Students  at  Public  Schools 

Proposal  C involves  the  fundamental  right,  protected  by  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  of  a parent  to  send  his  child  to  the  school  of 
his  choice  if  it  meets  the  state  quality  and  curriculum  standards. 
Pierce  v Society  of  Sisters,  268  US  510;  45  S Ct  471;  69  L Ed  1070 
(1925).  Proposal  C's  restriction  of  this  right  under  the  Attorney 
General's  Opinion  by  prohibiting  nonpublic  school  children  from 
receiving  shared  time  and  auxiliary  services  at  a public  school  can  be 
justified  only  by  a compelling  state  interest  and  by  means  necessary 
to  achieve  the  objective.  Harper  v Virginia  Board  of  Elections, 

383  US  663;  86  S Ct  1079;  16  L Ed  2d  196  (1966);  Kramer  v Union  Free 
School  District,  395  US  621;  89  S Ct  1886  ; 23  L Ed  2d  583  (1969);  and 
Shapiro  v Thompson.  394  US  618;  89  S Ct  1322;  22  L Ed  2d  600  (1969) 
(hereinafter  cited  as  Shapiro) . The  constitutional  doctrine  governing 
indirect  burdens  has  been  well  summarized  by  Mr.  Justice  Brennan  in 
his  recent  opinion  sustaining  the  power  of  Congress  to  set  residency 
requirements  in  presidential  elections: 

"Of  course,  governmental  action  that  has  the  incidental 
effect  of  burdening  the  exercise  of  a constitutional  right  is 
not  ipso  facto  unconstitutional.  But  in  such  a case,  govern- 
mental action  may  withstand  constitutional  scrutiny  only  upon 
a clear  showing  that  the  burden  Imposed  is  necessary  to  protect 
a compelling  and  substantial  governmental  interest. " Oregon  v 

Mitchell  (1970),  US (91  S Ct  260,  321;  27  L Ed  2d  272, 

346) . 

Proposal  C serves  two  state  interests:  precluding  public 
expenditures  for  private  schools  and  preventing  state  sponsorship  of 
religion  or  excessive  entanglement  between  church  and  state. 

Shapiro  recognized  "that  a state  has  a valid  interest  in  pre- 
serving the  fiscal  integrity  of  its  programs."  However  the  Court 
said  "It  the  state  could  not,  for  example  reduce  its  expenditures 
for  education  by  barring  indigent  children  from  its  schools." 

Shapiro.  633.  Neither  can  Proposal  C bar  nonpublic  school  students 
from  shared  time  or  auxiliary  services  at  a public  school,  as  it  is 
unnecessary  to  achieve  the  purpose  of  prohibiting  public  monies  to 
nonpublic  schools. 

The  inappropriateness  of  denying  nonpublic  school  students 
access  to  shared  time  and  auxiliary  services  at  public  schools  on  the 
basis  of  a state  interest  in  preventing  state  sponsorship  of  religion 
or  excessive  entanglement  between  church  and  state  is  self-evident. 
Even  a released  time  program  which  permits  public  school  students  to 
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leave  school  during  the  school  day  to  attend  religious  centers  for 
religious  instruction  does  not  violate  the  "free  exercise"  and  "es- 
tablishment" clauses  of  the  United  States  Constitution.  Zorach  v 
Clauson,  343  US  306;  72  S Ct  679;  96  L Ed  954  (1952). 

The  Attorney  General's  interpretation  of  Proposal  C severely 
curtails  the  constitutional  right  of  school  selection  while  the 
state  interests  advanced  by  Proposal  C do  not  require  this  intrusion 
upon  the  exercise  of  a fundamental  constitutional  right.  Consequently, 
excluding  private  school  children  from  receiving  shared  time  instruc- 
tion or  auxiliary  services  at  the  public  school  is  a denial  of  equal 
protection.  This  does  not  mean  that  a public  school  district  must 
offer  shared  time  instruction  or  auxiliary  services;  it  means  that  if 
it  does  offer  then;  to  public  school  children  at  the  public  school, 
nonpublic  school  students  also  have  a right  to  receive  them  at  the 
public  school. 

When  a private  school  student  is  denied  participation  in  publicly 
funded  shared  time  courses  or  auxiliary  services  offered  at  the  public 
school  because  of  his  status  as  a nonpublic  school  student  and  he 
attends  a private  school  out  of  religious  conviction,  he  also  has  a 
burden  imposed  upon  his  right  to  freely  exercise  his  religion.  The 
constitutionally  protected  right  of  the  free  exercise  of  religion 
is  violated  when  a legal  classification  has  a coercive  effect  upon 
the  practice  of  religion  without  being  justified  by  a compelling 
state  interest.  Engel  v Vitale.  370  US  421;  82  S Ct  1261;  8 L Ed  2d 
601  (1962);  Sherbert  v Vemer . 374  US  398;  83  S Ct  1790;  10  L Ed  2d 
965  (1963)  (hereinafter  cited  as  Sherbert) . As  pointed  out  above, 
there  are  no  compelling  state  interests  advanced  by  Proposal  C which 
justify  the  burden  placed  on  the  choice  of  attending  a private  school 
out  of  a religious  conviction. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Attorney  General  in  his 
brief  argued  that  Sherbert  is  inapplicable.  He  pointed  out  "Proposal 
C doe 8 not  deal  with  religious  schools  as  such  but  rather  with  all 
private  schools  whether  sectarian  or  non  sectarian. "20  However,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  matters  of  racial  discrimination 
looks  to  the  "impact"  of  the  classification.  Hunter  v Erickson.  393 
US  385;  89  S Ct  557;  21  L Ed  2d  616  (1969).  This  same  principle  should 
apply  to  the  First  (Amendment's  protection  against  religious  dis- 
crimination and  here  with  ninety-eight  percent  of  the  private  school 
students  being  in  church-related  schools  the  "impact"  is  nearly  total. 

Nonpublic  School  Students  at  Nonpublic  Schools 

Nonpublic  school  students  are  not  unconstitutionally  discriminated 
against  if  shared  time  instruction  is  available  at  public  schools  but 
not  at  nonpublic  schools  so  long  as  they  have  access  to  shared  time 
instruction  at  the  public  school. 

Auxiliary  services  and  drivers  training,  however,  are  general 


health  and  safety  measures  which  must  be  given  on  a nondiscriminatory 

basis  to  all  children.  State  ex  rel  Hughes  v Board  of  Education.  174 

SE  2d  711  (W  Va  1970),  cert,  pending  in  the  United  States  Supreme 

Court  as  No  517,  October  1970  term,2^  and  see  Everson  v Board  of 

Education.  330  US  1;  67  S Ct  504;  91  L Ed  711  (1947). 22 

IX. 

CONCLUSIONS 

This  Court  reaches  the  following  summary  conclusions: 

1.  Proposal  C above  all  else  prohibits  state  funding  of  purchased 
educational  services  in  the  nonpublic  school  where  the  hiring  and 
control  is  in  the  hands  of  the  nonpublic  school,  otherwise  known 
as  "parochiaid . " (Part  II) 

2.  Proposal  C has  no  prohibitory  impact  upon  shared  time  instruction 
wherever  offered  provided  that  the  ultimate  and  immediate  control 
of  the  subject  matter,  the  personnel  and  the  premises  are  under 
the  public  school  system  authorities  and  the  courses  are  open  to 
all  eligible  to  attend  the  public  school,  or  absent  such  public 
school  standards,  when  the  shared  time  instruction  is  merely 
"incidental"  or  "casual"  or  non- instructional  in  character,  sub- 
ject, of  course,  to  the  issue  of  religious  entanglement. 

(Question  1;  Part  III) 

3.  Proposal  C does  not  prohibit  auxiliary  services  and  drivers  training 
which  are  general  health  and  safety  services,  wherever  these 
services  are  offered  except  in  those  unlikely  circumstances  of 
religious  entanglement.  (Question  2;  Part  IV) 

4.  Proposal  C does  not  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  distribution  of 
federal  funds.  (ESEA)  (Question  3;  Part  V) 

5.  Proposal  G does  not,  in  an  educational  proposal,  intervene  to 
prohibit  the  operation  of  a social  welfare  institution  such  as  a 
fosterhome.  (Question  4;  Part  VI) 

6.  Proposal  G does  not  change  Michigan's  long-standing  policy  of 
tax  exemption  for  religious,  charitable,  and  educational 
institutions.  (Question  5;  Part  VII) 

7.  Regarding  the  constitutionality  of  Proposal  C (Questions  6 and  7; 
Part  VIII): 

a.  The  language  "or  at  any  location  or  institution  where 
instruction  is  offered  in  whole  or  in  part  to  such  nonpublic 
school  students"  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence  in 
Proposal  C is  unconstitutional,  void  and  unenforceable  and 
is  severable  and  capable  of  being  removed  from  Article  8 
Sec.  2 without  altering  the  purpose  and  effect  of  the 
balance  of  the  sentence  and  section.  (Part  III,  Sec.  1) 

b.  The  remainder  of  Proposal  G's  language  by  this  Court's 
construction  of  Proposal  G raises  no  questions  of 
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unconst itut tonality  under  the  Michigan  or  the  United  States 
Constitutions. 

c.  An  interpretation  of  Proposal  C that  nonpublic  school 

children  are  barred  from  shared  time  in  the  public  schools 
and  from  auxiliary  services  and  drivers  training  at  public 
and  nonpublic  schools  is  unconstitutional  under  the  United 
States  Constitution. 

The  foregoing  answers  to  certified  questions  one  through  seven 
will  be  certified  to  the  13th  Circuit  for  disposition  of  the  cause  in 
accord  with  this  opinion.  No  costs. 


vT 
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FOOTNOTES: 
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schools  in  that  state  directly  to  the  private  schools.)  Federal 
monies  under  the  Federal  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
have  been  available  to  public  and  private  schools  since  1965. 

(Title  I of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
which  is  the  largest  single  Federal  Education  program  and  the 
program  at  issue  in  this  case  is  found  in  20  USC  241a  et  seq. 

The  other  relevant  titles  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  are  Title  II  promoting  library  services  found  in  20  USC 
351  et  leg..  Title  III  for  adult  education  found  in  20  USC  1201 
£t  seq. , and  Title  IV  for  the  education  of  handicapped  children 
found  in  20  USC  1401  et  sefl.  See  MCLA  388.801;  MSA  15.2091  for 
Michigan  law  investing  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
with  the  authority  to  take  any  necessary  action  to  receive  the 
federal  funds  available  to  school  districts  under  federal  grant- 
inBaid  programs.  For  specific  reference  to  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  see  MCLA  388.1031;  MSA  15.1025  1 .) 

Probate  judges  have  been  Invested  with  the  authority  to 
place  delinquent  and  neglected  children  in  fosterhomes  for  their 
care  and  education  at  state  expense  since  1907.  (1907  Extra 

Legislative  Session  PA  6;  as  to  the  present  state  of  the  law  see, 
MCLA  712A.25;  MSA  27.3178  598.25  .)  Real  and  personal  property 

tax  exemptions  for  nonprofit,  private  schools  date  back  over 
three-quarters  of  a century  beginning  in  1893.  (See  Historical 
Note,  MCLA  211.7;  MSA  7.7.) 

Unlike  these  earlier  forms  of  public  aid  to  nonpublic  schools 
and  nonpublic  school  children,  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  enact- 
ment of  parochlald  and  serious  consideration  of  tuition  support 
for  parents  of  children  attending  private  schools  are  recent 
developments  4n  the  Michigan  scene.  The  events  culminating  in  the 
passage  of  parochlald  began  in  1967  when  the  Michigan  School 
Finance  Study  proposed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  funded  by 
the  legislature  and  conducted  by  Dr.  J.  Allen  Thomas  recommended 
additional  state  aid  for  private  schools.  (Dr.  J.  Allen  Thomas, 
Michigan  School  Finance  Study  Michigan  Department  of  Education, 

1968  . See  especially  Chapter  8,  "Non- Public  Schools  in  Michigan.") 

In  1968,  the  legislature  created  a joint  committee  to 
study  the  question  of  aid  to  private  schools.  The  committee 
recommedded  to  the  1969  legislature  thafctiti  enact  parochlald. 

(A  Report  and  Recommendations  of  the  Joint  Legislative  Committee 
on  Aid  to  Non- Public  Schools.  January  16,  1969.  See  especially 
pp  25-30.)  House  Bill  3875,  which  embodied  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendation was  defeated  by  eight  votes  in  the  House.  Two  un- 
successful bills  were  Introduced  during  the  1969  legislative  session 
designed  to  give  tax  relief  to  tuition  paying  parents  of  children 
attending  private  schools.  Senate  Bill  1097  provided  for  a tax 
credit  for  any  person  who  paid  tuition  for  students  in  elementary 
or  secondary  grades  in  private  schools.  House  Bill  2697  proposed 
that  individual  taxpayers  be  allowed  to  subtract  the  cost  of 
tuition,  book 8 and  fees  for  any  school  or  college  from  their 
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adjusted  gross  Income  to  determine  taxable  Income  for  the  Michigan 
Income  tax. 

Subsequent  to  the  Houss  defeat  of  parochlald,  the  Governor 
created  a Committee  on  Educational  Reform.  The  Committee  recommended 
that  the  legislature  enact  parochiaid.  (Report  of  the  Governor's 
Cnmmigfljon  on  Educational  Reform,  September  30,  1969.  See  especially 
p 15.)  Senate  Bill  1082,  which  Included  the  committee's  reeom- 
mendatlon  adopted  by  the  Governor,  was  passed  by  the  Senate  In  the 
1969  session.  Foreseeing  House  approval,  the  Governor  Included 
$22  million  In  his  estimated  state  budget  for  1970  to  fund  the 
parochlald  scheme.  During  February  fef  1970  the  House  approved 
parochlald.  The  measure  was  sent  to  a joint  House- Senate  conference 
committee. 


ERIC 


In  contrast  to  the  prior  forms  of  state  aid,  parochlald 
generated  heated  controversy  both  Inside  and  outside  the  legislature. 
It  took  the  legislature  over  two  years  to  enact  It.  When  It 
became  clear  In  February  of  1970  that  the  legislature  would  pass 
parochlald,  a group  of  citizens  called  Council  Against  Parochlald 
circulated  petitions  containing  the  present  language  of  Proposal  C. 
They  succeeded  In  obtaining  sufficient  signatures  to  place  the 
proposal  on  the  ballot  for  the  next  general  election  on  November  3, 
1970.  However,  the  State  Board  of  Canvassers  refused  to  certify 
It  on  the  grounds  the  petition  was  defective.  But,  the  Michigan 
Court  of  Appeals  In  a mandamus  action  brought  by  members  of  the 
Council  Against  Parochlald  ordered  Proposal  C on  the  ballot. 

Carman  v Secretary  of  State.  26  Mich  App  403  (1970) . 

On  September  14,  1970,  this  Court  rendered  two  Important 
decisions.  It  denied  leave  to  appeal  Carman  and  upheld  the 
constitutional  validity  of  parochlald.  Advisory  Opinion  re 
Constitutionality  of  PA  1970,  No  100,  384  Mich  82  (1970).  Thus, 

It  was  clear  by  that  date  that  paoochlald  was  law  In  Michigan. 
Indeed,  funds  were  paid  out  under  the  parochlald  scheme  following 
the  decision  by  the  Michigan  Supreme  Court  to  eligible  private 
schools  who  accepted  the  aid*  It  was  also  clear  that  the  Council 
against  Parochlald  had  Its  challenge  ready  thethi  form  of  Proposal  6 
pn  the  fall  ballot. 

The  stage  was  set  for  the  election  on  November^,  1970,  for 
the  voters  to  speak  their  judgment  when  they  voted  on  Proposal  C. 

The  news  media  and  even  the  active  supporters  and  opponents  of 
Proposal  C referred  to  it  as  the  "Parochlald  Proposal."  Everyone 
agreed  the  proposed  amendment  was  designed  to  halt  pprochlald  and 
would  have  that  effect  if  adopted. 

What  was  unclear  was  the  Impact  the  amendment  would  have  on 
other  forms  of  state  aid  to  private  schools.  During  the  campaign 
the  voter  was  barraged  with  contradictory  statements  on  what  effect 
the  proposal  would  have  on  these  various  form  s'  of  state  aid. 

Pursuant  to  the  advice  of  the  Attorney  General,  both  Governor 
Mllllken  and  John  W.  Porter,  the  Acting  Superintendent  of  Public 
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Instruction,  made  public  statements  to  the  effect  that  adoption 
of  the  amendment  would  terminate  auxiliary  service  programs  for 
nonpublic  school  students,  jeopardize  the  availability  of  federal 
funds  under  Title  I of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965,  end  tax  exemptions  for  nonpublic  schools  including  the 
property  tax  exemption  secured  to  nonpublic  schools  by  Article  9 
Sec.  4 of  the  Michigan  Constitution,  and  possibly  affect  fire  and 
police  protection  as  well  as  sewage  and  sanitation  services. 
(Stipulation  of  Facts  paragraphs  2 and  3.) 

Erwin  B.  Ellmann,  a spokesman  for  the  Council  Against 
Parochiaid,  who,  as  a lawyer,  played  a key  role  in  drafting  the 
amendment,  took  issue  with  the  statements  of  Governor  Milliken  and 
Mr.  Porter.  In  published  letters  to  Mr.  Porter  and  the  Michigan 
electorate,  he  said  Proposal  C would ;not  terminate  shared  time  or 
bar  nonpublic  school  students  from  receiving  auxiliary  services;  it 
would  only  limit  shared  time  and  auxiliary  services  to  those 
offered  at  the  public  school.  Nor  would  the  proposal  cut  off 
federal  funds,  jeopardize  fire  or  police  protection  or  sewage  and 
sanitation  services  or  terminate  the  property  tax  exemption  according 
to  Mr.  Ellmann.  (See  Exhibit  A and  Exhibit  B of  Intervenors- 
Plaintiffs  brief.) 

As  far  as  the  voter  was  concerned,  the  result  of  all  the 
pre-election  talk  and  action  concerning  Proposal  C was  simply 
this  --  Proposal  C was  an  anti-parochiaid  amendment  --  no  public 
monies  to  run  parochial  schools  --  and  beyond  that  all  else  was 
utter  and  complete  confusion* 

On  November  3,  1970,  the  proposal  was  adopted  by  the 
electorate  by  a vote  of:  Yes--l,416,800;  No--l,078,705.  As  far 
as  parochiaid  was  concerned,  the  voters  rejected  it. 

On  (the  day  of  the  election  the  Attorney  General  issued 
formal  opinion  4715  which  interpreted  the  language  of  Proposal  C 
as  terminating  shared  time  and  cancelling  auxiliary  services  for 
private  school  students.  Although  an  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General  is  not  a binding  interpretation  of  law  whichicourts  must 
follow,  it  does  command  the  allegiance  of  state  agencies.  (Fowler 
v Kavanagh,  63  F Supp  167  ED  Mich,  1944  ; Detroit  Edlson_Co  v 
Dept  of  Revenue.  320  Mich  506  1948  . David  Wolcott  Kendall 
Memorial  School  v City  of  Grand  Rapids,  11  Mich  App  231  1968  .) 

Thus,  the  State  Board  of  Education  announced  its  intention  to 
follow  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General.  This  led  to  the 
Traverse  City  School  District  hhallenging  the  validity  of  the 
Attorney  General's  interpretation  of  Proposal  C. 

3.  Authority  for  local  school  districts  to  initiate  shared  time 
programs  is  derived  from  the  following  statutory  language: 

"Every  board  shall  establish  and  carry  on  such  grades, 
schools  and  departments  as  it  shall  deem  necessary  or 
desirable  for  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  schools; 


determine  the  courses  of  study  to  be  pursued  and  cause  the 
pupils  attending  school  in  such  district  to  be  taught  in 
such  schools  or  departments  as  it  may  deem  expedient:" 

(MCLA  340.583;  MSA  15.3583.) 

As  good  a description  as  any  of  shared  time  is  found  in 
the  United  States  Senate  Education  Subcommittee  Report  on  that 
subject,  which  reads: 

"As  generally  used  in  current  literature  in  the  field 
of  education,  the  term  'shared  time'  means  an  arsangement 
for  pupils  enrolled  in  nonpublic  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  to  attend  public  schools  for  instruction  in  certain 
subjects  . . . The  shared  time  provision  is  or  would  be  for 
public  school  instruction  for  parochial  school  pupils  in 
subjects  widely  (but  not  universally)  regarded  as  being 
mainly  or  entirely  secular,  such  as  laboratory  science  and 
home  economics."  (Staff  of  Senate  Comm,  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  88th  Congress,  1st  Session,  Proposed  Federal 
Promotion  of  "Shared  Time"  Education  (Comm.  Print  1963)  p 1.) 

As  this  quotation  indicates,  shared  time  is  an  operation 
whereby  the  public  school  district  makes  available  courses  in  its 
general  curriculum  to  bohh  public  and  nonpublic  school  students 
normally  on  the  premises  of  the  public  school. 

Shared  time  has  been  an  accepted  fact  of  American  Life  for 
more  than  forty  years.  (Shared  Time:  Indirect  Aid  to  Parochial 
Schools,  65  Mich  L Rev  1224  1967  ; Watkins,  Experiment  in  Educational 

Sharing,  60  Religious  Education  43  1965  ; Staff  of  Senate  Comm  on 

Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  88th  Congress,  1st  Session,  Proposed 
Federal  Promotion  of  "Shared  Time"  Education  1 Comm  Print  1963 
p 2;  US  Dept  of  Health,  Education  & Welfare,  Dual  Enrollment  in 
Public  & Non-Public  Schools  5 1965  .) 

On  the  basis  of  historical  analysis,  therefore,  it  would 
require  a strong  showing  that  Proposal  C really  did  intend  to 
outlaw  shared  time  in  the  public  schools  because  that  had  become  a 
long  accepted  practice  over  a number  of  years.  (New  York  Trust  v 
Eisner.  256  US  345,  349;  41  S Ct  506;  65  L Ed  963  1921  ; Walz  v 

Tax  Commission  of  the  City  of  New  York,  397  US  664,  678;  90  S Ct 
1409;  25  L Ed  2d  697  1970  .) 

The  Stipulation  of  Facts  in  this  case  indicate  that  over 
15,000  Michigan  nonpublic  school  students  participate  in  shared 
time  programs  at  public  schools,  about  2,500  at  premises  leased  by 
public  schools  from  nonpublic  schools,  and  about  800  at  nonpublic 
schools.  (Stipulation  of  Facts  paragraphs  21,  27  and  28.) 

Item  26  of  the  Stipulation  of  Facts  details  actual  implementation 
of  auxiliary  services.  It  states: 
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"iTn<w  the  orovisions  of  the  auxiliary  services  act, 
nonoublic  school  Students  in  attendance  at  state  ap- 

•r;v;dTnpubUc  schools  affiliated  with  « operate^  by 

those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  tathcState^o  ^ ^ 
sch^rdlstrictr through  expenditure  of  Public  fund,  primarily 

JSrrdir 

testing*h3»3b4nChildren  aHuci  nonpubllc  schools 
receive  physiol  «“J“tionsi  J8 ^^“^""e^icet  of 

nonpublic  schools^par^icip^^  ^ guch  no„Public  schools 

receive^remedlal  riding;  8.831^hildre«  utJuch^ncnpubUc 
schools  receive  speech  correction, i.,n^stic1>n  servlc 
“"bS  cUldren  st  such  nonpublic  schools  are  being  serviced 
by  visiting  teachers." 

According  to  statute  drivers  training: 

„ shall  be  conducted  by  the  local  public  school 

• • * , slmaBt  in  driver  education  courses  shall 

btSopent«‘,chn3r.n  enrolled  in  theMgh  -hool^tad.^of 

^“^sch^woith  Reimbursement  to  local  school  district s 

shall  be  made  on  the  basis  department 

local  school  district  superintendent  tothestate  p 
of  education."  (HCLA  257.811  c ; HSA  9i2511  c .) 

Elementary  & Secondary  Education  Act,  Title  I,  79  Stat  27  (1965/, 
as  amended,  20  USC  241a- 244. 

MCLA  712A.25;  MSA  27.3178  (598.25). 

UCLA  Sec  712A.18;  MSA  27.3178  (598.18). 

MCLA  Sec  712A.2;  MSA  27.3178  (598.2). 

MCLA  Sec  712A.20;  MSA  27.3178  (598.20). 

MCLA  Sec  712A.24;  MSA  27.3178  (598.24). 

MCLA  Sec  722.102;  MSA  26.358(2).  See  also  Administrative  Code  1954 

AACS  R 400.141-178;  1962  AACS  R 400.191-195. 


13.  MCLA  Sec  722.103;  MSA  25.358(3). 

14.  190*  PA  325  Sec  7;  1907  LA  884  Sec  14;  MCLA  400.207;  MSA  25.387. 

15.  MCLA  840.251;  MSA  15.3251.  MCLA  804.106;  MSA  28.2026. 
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16.  The  United  States  Tax  Court  has  utilized  this  same  concept  of  a 
"special  school"  to  decide  when  the  cost  of  attending  a school  for 
mentall^yor  physically  handicapped  persons  is  deductible  as  a 
medical  expense  for  purposes  of  the  federal  income  tax. 

In  the  Griesdorf  case,  decided  last  year,  a girl  of  average 
intelligence  suffered  from  an  emotional  disturbance  which  caused 
her  to  retreat  from  reality  to  the  point  where  she  could  not 
function  normally  in  an  ordinary  school.  A psychiatrist  recommended 
that  she  attend  a private  school  organized  to  give  such  maladjusted 
children  psychological  and  psychiatric  help  in  the  proeess  of 
educating  them.  The  Tax  Court  ruled  that  this  was  a "special  school" 
operating  primarily  to  remedy  mental  handicaps  with  only  incidental 
educational  benefits.  Thus,  the  entire  tuition  fee  was  deductible 
as  a medical  expense.  (54  TC  No  167,  paragraph  54.167  P-H  TC 
1970.) 

17.  The  gasoline  tax  exemption  given  to  private  schools  for  gasoline 

used  in  transporting  students  to  and  from  school  by  bus  (MCLA  207.112a; 
MSA  7.302  1 ) comes  within  the  last  sentence  of  the  amendment 
which  allows  the  legislature  to  provide  for  the  transportation  of 
students  to  and  from  school. 

18.  Stipulation  of  Facts  paragraphs  19  and  20. 

19.  Generally  in  the  past,  the  questions  regarding  state  aid  to  church* 
related  schools  have  arisen  when  the  state  has  extended  its  aid 
programs  to  public  schools  or  public  school  children  to  include 
church* related  schools  or  their  pupils.  This  aid  is  challenged  on 
the  grounds  it  violates  the  establishment  clause  of  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitution  made  applicable  to 

the  states  through  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution.  Hence,  the  issue  has  generally  been  whether  the  form 
of  state  aid  provided  to  church-related  schools  or  their  pupils  was 
permissible. 

In  this  case  Proposal  C restricts  state  aid  to  church-related 
and  other  nonpublic  schools.  Thus,  the  question  here  is  whether 
Proposal  C violates  the  free  exercise  of  religion  guarantee  of  the 
First  Amendment  and  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  In  other  words  the  question  is  whether  in  certain 
situations  vtate  aid  to  nonpublic  schools  or  their  pupils  is 
mandatory. 

20.  Attorney  General's  Brief,  p.  83. 

21.  In  State  ex  rel»  Hughes  v Board  of  Education.  174  SE  2d  711 

(H  Va  1970),  cert,  pending  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  as 
No.  517,  October  1970  term,  the  West  Virginia  Supreme  Court  held 
that  statutory  language  providing  that  a county  board  of  education 
"shall  have  authority  to  provide  at  public  expense  adequate  means 
of  transportation  for  all  children  of  school  age"  made  it  mandatory 
on  the  school  board  to  provide  transportation  for  those  attending 
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parochial  schools  when  transportation  was  provided  for  public 
schools.  Not  to  do  so,  said  the  West  Virginia  Supreme  Court,  would 
deny  to  parochial  school  children  and  their  parents  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  guaranteed  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  and 
would  also  violate  the  free  exercise  of  religion  clause  of  the 
First  Amendment. 

22.  Everson  v Board  of  Education,  330  US  1;  67  S Ct  504;  91  L Ed  711 
(1947)  illuminates  the  circumstances  when  the  state's  interest  in 
preventing  state  sponsorship  of  religion  or  excessive  entanglement 
between  church  and  state  applies;  or  rather  does  not  apply*  In 
Everson,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  upheld  a New  Jersey 
statute  that  reimbursed  parents  of  both  parochial  and  public  school 
children  for  costs  of  bus  transportation  to  and  from  school.  The 
statute  was  challenged  on  grounds  that  it  violated  the  extablish- 
ment  clause  of  the  First  Amendment.  The  court  compared  bus  trans- 
portation to  police  and  fire  protection,  saying  both  were  examples 
of  general  health  and  safety  legislation.  As  such,  they  served  a 
legitimate  secular  legislative  purpose  with  only  an  incidental 
benefit  to  religion.  This  reasoning  would  apply  to  auxiliary 
services  and  driver  education  which  are  also  examples  of  general 
health  and  safety  legislation. 

In  the  light  of  the  Everson  case,  it  is  clear  that  health 
and  safety  measures  only  incidentally  benefit  religion  and  do  not 
constitute  state  support  of  or  excessive  entanglement  in  religion. 
Hence,  it  is  not  necessary  to  prohibit  auxiliary  services  on  the 
premises  of  the  nonpublic  school  to  achieve  this  objective. 


BEFORE  THE  ENTIRE  BENCH. 

T.  M.  KAVANAGH , C.  J. 

For  the  reasons  stated  in  my  separate  opinion  in  Carman  v Secretary 

of  State  (1971) , Mich , we  believe  this  case  should  be  dismissed 

with  prejudice.  However,  the  majority  opinion  in  Carman,  supra,  is  for 
the  present  at  least,  the  law  in  Michigan. 

We  agree  that  if  Proposal  C was  properly  submitted  to  the  People 
and  properly  adopted,  the  opinion  of  Justice  Williams  correctly 
interprets  our  Constitution  as  amended  and  correctly  applies  the  due 
process  and  equal  protection  clauses  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

S/  Thomas  M.  Kavanagh. 

S/  Thomas  Giles  Kavanagh 
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DISSENTING  OPINIONS 


BEFORE  THE  ENTIRE  BENCH 
ADAMS,  J. 

In  Carman  v.  Hare  (1971)  , Mich , this  Court  decided  that 

the  people  duly  adopted  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  submitted  as 
Proposal  C at  the  general  election  of  November  3,  1970,  and  that  its 
language  became  a part  of  the  Michigan  Constitution  on  the  following 
December  181  If  this  added  provision  does  not  violate  the  federal 
constitution  (Questions  6 and  7),  it  is  controlling  and  our  duty  in  this 
case,  in  answering  the  stated  questions,  is  simply  to  apply  and,  if 
need  be,  to  construe  its  provisions. 

I agree  with  Justice  Williams  that  this  case  raises  the  question 
of  the  construction  of  article  8,  § 2,  as  amended.  I agree  with  him 
as  to  the  rules  of  construction,  but  would  add  that  we  recently  had 
occasion  to  consider  the  language  of  the  first  paragraph  of  article  8, 

§ 2,  in  the  case  of  Bond  v.  Ann  Arbor  School  District  (1970),  383  Mich 
693.  In  that  case,  in  a unanimous  per  curiam  opinion,  this  Court  stated 
(pp  699-700) : 

'‘The  first  rule  a court  should  follow  in  ascertaining  the  meaning 
of  words  in  a constitution  is  to  give  effect  to  the  plain  meaning  of 
such  words  as  understood  by  the  people  who  adopted  it.  See  People. 
ex  rel.  Twltchell.  v.  Blodgett  (1865),  13  Mich  127,  141,  167;  People 
v.  Board  of  State  Canvassers  (1949),  323  Mich  523,  528,  529;  and 
Michigan  Farm  Bureau  v.  Secretary  of  State  (1967),  379  Mich  387,  390, 
391."  (Emphasis  added.) 

The  petitions  to  place  proposal  C on  the  ballot  were  drafted  and 
circulated  before  the  legislative  enactment  appropriating  $22,000*000 
for  private  schools,  commonly  known  as  "parochiaid,"  became  law.  The 
petitions  were  circulated  in  February  and  March  of  1970  and  were  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  on  June  25  and  July  2,  1970.  Parochiaid 
did  not  become  law  until  July  20,  1970.  Prior  to  the  adoption  of 
parochiaid,  other  proposals  by  way  of  tax  relief  to  parents  of  children 
attending  private  schools,  or  to  individual  taxpayers  for  expenses 
connected  with  attendance  at  schools  or  colleges*  were  considered  by 
the  legislature. 

Before  the  adoption  of  Proposal  C,  the  Constitution  clearly  pro- 
vided for  "free  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  ***  without 
discrimination  as  to  religion*  creed,  race,  color  or  national  origin." 
Proposal  C addressed  itself  to  State  involvement  in  private  schools  in 
the  light  of  the  debate  that  had  been  raging  in  the  legislature  and 
among  the  public  as  to  whether  there  should  be  any  such  involvement*  *h 
whether  in  the  form  of  parochiaid*  tax  credits,  or  whatsoever.  The 
language  of  Proposal  C is  clearly  aimed  at  no  involvement  in  whatever 
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form  It  might  take  with  the  one  exception  that  the  legislature  could 
provide  for  the  transportation  of  students  to  and  from  any  school. 

Turning  to  the  certified  questions.  as  to  question  number  one.  my 
answer  Is*  At  the  public  school.  "No"}  on  nonpubllc  school  premises. 
Tea."  I would  leave  for  future  determination  on  a case-by«case  basis 
whether  or  not  so-called  leased  premises  constitute  a bona  fide  povtlon 
of  the  public  school  premises  or  are  merely  a device  to  attempt  to 
circumvent  the  prohibitions  of  Proposal  C.  It  seems  obvious  that  to 
provide  shared-time  programs  In  private  schools  would  constitute  the 
use  of  public  moneys  to  aid  or  maintain  such  schools  In  their  operations 
and  that  It  would  tend  to  support  the  attendance  of  students  at  such 
nonpubllc  schools.  Once  the  door  Is  open  to  shared-time  programs  In 
private  schools.  It  would  be  a simple  matter,  by  the  use  of  such  pro- 
grams. to  achieve' all  of  the  objectives  attempted  by  parochlald  and  to 
defeat  completely  what  the  people  attempted  to  achieve  by  adopting 
Proposal  C. 

I agree  with  Justice  Williams  that  Proposal  C does  not  prohibit 
shared-time  Instruction  for  private  school  students  In  the  public 
schools.  In  such  a situation,  the  so-called  shared-time  student  Is 
nothing  more  than  a part-time  public  school  student.  His  status  Is  no 
different  from  that  of  any  other  student  who  Is  enrolled  less  than  full 
time.  In  dealing  with  this  constitutional  question.  I would  therefore 
determine  a student's  status  at  a given  time  by  the  school  he  attends. 
Students  who  attend  both  public  school  and  nonpubllc  school' for  different 

courses  of-  study  are.  In  my  opinion,  both  public  and  nonpubllc  school 
students. 

This  Is  the  rationale  of  the  released  time  student  who  attends  a 
private  school  for  religious  Instruction.  If  he  wore  considered  to  be 
a public  school  student  while  In  attendance  at  the  religious  school, 
this  would  be  constitutionally  forbidden.  There  Is  nothing  about 
attendance  at  a public  school  or  a private  school  that  Justifies  tagging 
a student  as  ballnglng  exclusively  to  one  or  the  other.  Therefore.  I 
can  find  no  partial  Invalidity  In  what  Justice  Williams  refers  to  as 
Proposal  C's  fourth  and  fifth  prohibitions.  A student  attending  public 
school,  even  for  only  a portion  of  the  day.  Is  a public  school  student 
■hlle  attending  public  gehbol  classes. 

If  place  of  attendance  Is  not  used  as  the  test  of  student  status, 
all  rules  of  constitutional  construction  as  to  the  meaning  of  Proposal  C 
•r*  violated  ••  (1)  we  fall  to  give  effect  to  the  plain  meaning  of  the 
words  of  Proposal  C as  understood  by  the  people  who  adopted  It— the 
"common  understanding";  (2)  we  fall  to  take  account  of  the  circtss- 
stances  surrounding  the  adoption  of  Proposal  C;  and  (3)  we  Ignore  an 
Interpretation  that  does  not  create  constitutional  Invalidity,  going 
out  of  our  way  to  adopt  an  Interpretation  that  does. 

The  language  of  Proposal  C and  the  prohibitions  therein  contained 
are  aimed  at  private  schools  and  Institutions— to  expand  the  prohibitions 
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as  applying  to  public  schools  runs  counter  to  the  plain  meaning  and 
Intent  of  Proposal  C and  of  the  language  used.  In  any  event,  federal 
and  State  equal  protection  guarantees  require  that  programs  offered  In 
the  public  school  be  made  available  to  all  students,  whether  from  public 
or  private  schools,  on  an  equal  basii. 

I agree  With  Justice  Williams } answer  to  question  number  two-- 
Auxiliary  Services.  General  health  and  safety  measures  are  not  within 
the  reach  of  the  prohibitions  contained  In  Proposal  C. 

I agrae  with  Justlca  Williams 1 answer  to  question  nuatber  three— 
Federal  Moneys  under  Title  1. 

I am  unable  to  agree  with  Justice  Williams'  answer  to  question 
number  four— Private  Foster  Homes.  The  question  which  confronts  us 
here  Is  not  whether  a probata  judge  has  authority  to  place  anmlnor  In  a 
private  foster  home  but  whether  public  moneys  paid  to  private  foster 
homes  may  be  used  to  provide  educational  facilities  and  Instruction  for 
the  minor  who  resides  In  the  home.  The  prohibitions  of  Proposal  C are 
against  the  expenditure  of  public  moneys  "to  aid  or  maintain  any  private, 
denominational  or  Other  nonpubllc,  pre-elementary,  elementary,  or  secondary 
school,"  and  against  payment  'to  support  thr  attendance  of  any  student 
or  the  employment  of  any  parson  at  any  such  nonpublic  school  or  at  any 
location  or  Institution  where  Instruction  is  offered  In  whole  or  In 
part  to  such  nonpubllc  school  studentn."  A school  Is  a school,  whether 
conducted  by  a private  foster  home,  by  a church,  or  by  the  State. 

Neglected  or  dependent  children  are  wards  of  the  State.  The 
State  owes  a special  obligation  to  them,  especially  the  neglected  child 
who,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  lacks  a proper  home  atmosphere.  In 
fulfilling  Its  obligation,  soma  euch  children  are  sent  to  State  Insti- 
tutions. Others  are  placed  In  private  foster  hosms.  The  responsibility 
to  provide  schooling  for  all  children  la  a State  responsibility,  specifi- 
cally enunciated  In  the  first  paragraph  of  article  8,  8 9,  Wherein  the 
legislature  la  required  to  maintain  end  support  a system  of  "free  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  ***  without  discrimination  as  to 
religion,  creed,  race,  color  or  national  origin."  I fall  to  sea  how 
this  responsibility  can  be  shifted  to  private  foster  hosms  at  public 
expanse  without  unduly  discriminating  against  the  neglected  or  dependent 
children  who  are  sent  to  those  private  foster  hosms  and  are  thereby 
relegated  to  private  schooling  wholly  outside  the  bounds  of  the  State's 
constitutional  responsibility. 

I agree  with  Justice  Williams  that  the  answer  to  question  number 
dive  la  "Yes"  as  to  parents,  and  "No"  as  to  schools. 

With  regard  to  questions  nusri>er  six  and  number  seven— Constitutional 
Quastlons—as  I would  construe  Proposal  C,  there  la  no  violation  of  due 
process  of  law  or  equal  protection  of  the  lavs  guaranteed  by  the 
Fourteenth  ftgandmant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the 
right  to  free  exercise  of  religion  and  other  enumerated  rights  guaranteed 
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by  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as 
made  applicable  to  the  State  of  Michigan  through  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
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COMMUNITIES  INCLUDED  IN  FIELD  INVESTIGATION 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Name 

Population  ( 

Allentown 

108,926 

Bellevue 

11,431 

Chambersburg 

17,173 

Jenkintown 

5,925 

Philadelphia 

1,927,863 

Pittsburgh 

512,789 
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APPENDIX  G- II 

INTERVIEWEES  IN  FIELD  INVESTIGATION 
PENNSYLVANIA 


! Henry  J.  Aschenbiyenner 

Deputy  Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Catholic  Conference 
y Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 


John  Baughman  / 

Chambersburg  Teachers  Association 
Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania 
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Kenneth  Beaver 
Managing  Editor 
Public  Opinion 
Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania 

Sister  Bernarda,  S.S.J. 

Principal 

St.  Stephen's  School 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

James  Brahm 

Bellevue  Teachers  Association 
Bellevue,  Pennsylvania 

John  Cicco 

Superintendent  of  Schools 
Diocese  of  Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Sister  Mary  Claire,  O.S.F. 
Principal, 

Mount  Assisi  Academy 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Rev.  Paul  Curran 
Assistant  Superintendent 

for  Planning  and  Funded  Programs 
Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Sister  Adrian  Dimmerling 
Principal 

St.  Basil's  High  School 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
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Sister  Francis  Elizabeth 
Principal 

Corpus  Christi  School 
Cambersburg,  Pennsylvania 

Rev.  George  Evans 

Chairman  0 SCOPE 

Camp  Hill,  Pennsylvania 

Mary  Fahey 

Diocesan  School  Board  Member 
Diocese  of  Pittsburgh, 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Rev.  Francis  Flatley 
Pastor 

Immaculate  Conception 
Jenkintown,  Pennsylvania 

Richard  G.  Gilmore 
Deputy  Superintendent  for 
Administration 
Philadelphia  Public  Schools 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Frederick  Heddinger 
Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  School  Boards 
Association 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Sister  Mary  Helen,  S.S.J.  ' 
Principal 

Immaculate  Conception 
Jenkintown,  Pennsylvania 

John  Hodrick 
Vice  Principal  f 

Allentown  Central  Catholic  School 
Allentown,  Pennsylvania 

Rev.  Dr.  John  Ketchum 
Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Council  of  Churches 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Dr.  Robert  Kochenour 
Superintendent  of  Schools 
Chambersburg  Public  Schools 
Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania 
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Leslie  H.  Marietta 
Superintendent  of  Schools 
Bellevue  Public  Schools 
Bellevue,  Pennsylvania 

Vincent  J.  McCoola 
Director,  Office  for  Aid  to 
Nonpublic  Education 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Msgr.  Hubert  J.  McGuire 
Pastor  corpus  Chris ti  Parish 
Chambersburg , Pennsylvania 

James  H.  McK  'Quinn 
President  Emeritus 
Pennsylvania  Association  of 
Independent  Schools 

Representative  Martin  Mullen 
Chairman  House  Appropriations 
Committee 

Pennsylvania  House  of 
Representatives 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Sr.  Muriel 

Principal  - St.  Basil's  Grade  School 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Msgr.  Chalres  B.  Mynaugh 
Pastor  - St.  Stephen's  Church 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Sr.  M.  Carolyn  Phelan 

Principal  - Assumption  Elementary 

School 

Belluvue,  Pennsylvania 

Rabbi  Aaron  Popack 
Executive  Director  of  Pennsylvania 
Commission  for  Legislative  Aid  to 
Hebrew  Day  Schools 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Sr.  M.  Clarise  Reddon' 

Principal  - St.  Mary  of  the  Mount 
High  School 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
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Dr.  John  E.  Rice 
Superintendent  of  Schools 
Jenkintown  Public  Schools 
Jenkintown,  Pennsylvania 

Robert  Saunders 
Business  Manager 
Abington  Friends  School 
Jenkintown,  Pennsylvania 

Msgr.  Francis  Schulte 
Superintendent  of  Schools 
Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

George  Seidel 

Pennsylvania  State  Education 
Association 

Harrisburg , Pennsylvani a 
John  Sobosley 

Director  of  Government  Liason 
Pittsburgh  Public  Schools 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Rev.  James  Stilwell 
Principal  - Allentown  Central 
Catholic  High 
Allentown,  Pennsylvania 

James  Swain 

Swain  Country  Day  School 
Allentown,  Pennsylvania 

Rev.  Dr.  Chauncey  Varner 
Former  Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Council  of  Churches 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Dr.  George  Wilson 
Superintendent  of  Schools 
Allentown  Public  Schools 
Allentown,  Pennsylvania 
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} APPENDIX  G- III 

PENNSYLVANIA  NONPUBLIC  ELEMENTARY 
AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT 

Introduced  as  H.  2170  December  12,  1967 
Amended  by  Senate  June  11,  1968. 

Signed  into  law  June  19,  1968. 


AN  ACT 

To  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania; 
to  promote  the  secular  education  of  children  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  attending  nonpublic  schools;  creating  a Nonpublic 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Fund  to  finance  the  purchase  of 
secular  educational  services  from  nonpublic  schools  located  within 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  benefit  of  residents  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania;  authorizing  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  to  enter  into  contracts  to  carry  out  the 
intent  and  purposes  of  this  act,  and  to  establish  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  are  necessary;  providing  for  the  payment  of  adminis- 
trative costs  incident  to  the  operation  of  the  act;  providing  pro- 
cedure, for  reimbursement  in  payment  for  the  rendering  of  secular 
educational  services;  and  designating  a portion  of  revenues  of 
the  State  Harness  Racing  Fund  and  of  the  State  Horse  Racing  Fund  as 
the  sources  of  funds. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  hereby 
enacts  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  Short  Title. — This  act  shall  be  known  and  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Nonpublic  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.” 

Section  2.  Legislative  Finding;  Declaration  of  Policy. — It  is 
hereby  determined  and  declared  as  a matter  of  legislative  finding — 

(1)  That  a crisis  in  elementary  and  secondary  education  exists  in 
the  Nation  and  in  the  Commonwealth  involving  (i)  the  new  recognition  of 
our  intellectual  and  cultural  resources  as  prime  national  assets  and  of 
the  national  imperative  now  to  spur  the  maximum  educational  development 
of  every  young  American’s  capacity;  (ii)  rapidly  increasing  costs  oc- 
cationed  by  the  rise  in  school  population,  consequent  demands  for  more 
teachers  and  facilities,  new  but  costly  demands,  in  the  endeavor  for  ex- 
cellence, upon  education  generally;  general  impact  of  inflation  upon  the 
economy;  and  the  struggle  of  the  Commonwealth,  commonly  with  many  other 
states,  to  find  sources  by  which  to  finance  education,  while  also  attempt- 
ing to  bear  the  mounting  financial  burden  of  the  many  other  areas  of 
modern  State  governmental  responsibility. 

(2)  That  nonpublic  education  in  the  Commonwealth  today,  as  during 
past  recent  decades,  bears  the  burden  of  educating  more  than  twenty 
percent  of  all  elementary  and  secondary  school  pupils  in  Pennsylvania; 
that  the  requirements  of  the  compulsory  school  attendance  laws  of  the 


Commonwealth  are  fulfilled  through  nonpublic  education; 

(3)  That  the  elementary  and  secondary  education  of  children  is 
today  recognized  as  a public  welfare  purpose;  that  nonpublic  education, 
through  providing  instruction  in  secular  subjects,  makes  an  important 
contribution  to  the  achieving  of  such  public  welfare  purpose;  that  the 
governmental  duty  to  support  the  achieving  of  public  welfare  purposes 
in  education  may  be  in  part  fulfilled  through  government's  support  of 
those  purely  secular  educational  objectives  achieved  through  nonpublic 
education . 

(Ij)  That  freedom  to  choose  nonpublic  education,  meeting  reasonable 
State  standards,  for  a child  is  a fundamental  parental  liberty  and  a 
basic  right; 

(5)  That  the  Commonwealth  has  the  right  and  freedom,  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  its  duties,  to  enter  into  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  needed 
services  with  persons  or  institutions  whether  public  or  nonpublic,  sec- 
tarian or  nonsectarian. 

(6)  That,  should  a majority  of  parents  of  the  present  nonpublic  school 
population  desire  to  remove  their  children  to  the  public  schools  of  the 
Commonwealth,  an  intolerable  added  financial  burden  to  the  public  would 
result,  as  well  as  school  stoppages  and  long  term  derangement  and  impair- 
ment of  education  in  Pennsylvania;  that  such  hazard  to  the  education  of 
children  may  be  substantially  reduced  and  all  education  in  the  Commonwealth 
improved  through  the  purchase  herein  provided  of  secular  educational  ser- 
vices from  Pennsylvania  nonpublic  schools. 

Section  3.  Definitions. — The  following  terms  whenever  used  or  re- 
erred to  in  this  act  shall  have  the  following  meanings,  except  in  those 
instances  where  the  context  clearly  indicates  otherwise: 

(1)  "Nonpublic  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Fund"  shall 
mean  the  fund  created  by  this  act. 

(2)  "Secular  educational  service"  shall  mean  the  providing  of 
instruction  in  a secular  subject. 

(3)  "Secular  subject"  shall  mean  any  course  which  is  presented  in 
the  curricula  of  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth  and  shall  not 
include  any  subject  matter  expressing  religious  teaching,  or  the  morals 
or  forms  of  worship  of  any  sect. 

( ) "Nonpublic  school"  shall  mean  any  school,  other  than  a public 
school,  within  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  wherein  a resident  of 
the  Commonwealth  may  legally  fulfill  the  compulsory  school  attendance 
requirements  of  law. 


(5)  "Purchase  secular  educational  services"  shall  mean  the 
purchase  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  from  a nonpublic 
school,  pursuant  to  contract,  of  secular  educational  service  at  the 
reasonable  cost  thereof. 

(6)  "Reasonable  cost"  shall  mean  the  actual  cost  of  a nonpublic 
school  of  providing  a secular  educational  service  and  shall  be  deemed 
to  include  solely  the  cost  pertaining  thereto  of  teachers’  salaries, 
textbooks  and  Instructional  materials. 

Section  *J.  Honpublic  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Fund. — 
There  is  hereby  created  for  the  special  purpose  of  this  act  a Honpublic 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Fund  dedicated  to  the  particular  use 
of  purchasing  secular  educational  service  consisting  of  courses  solely 
In  the  following  subjects:  mathematics,  modern  foreign  languages, 

physical  science,  and  physical  education,  provided,  however,  that  as  a 
condition  for  payment  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for 
secular  educational  service  rendered  hereunder,  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  shall  establish  that  (1)  solely  textbooks  and  other 
instructional  materials  approved  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion shall  have  been  employed  in  the  instruction  rendered;  (II)  a satis- 
factory level  of  pupil  performance  In  standardized  tests  approved  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  shall  have  been  attained;  (111) 
after  five  years  following  the  effective  date  of  this  act,  the  secular 
educational  service  for  which  reimbursement  is  sought  was  rendered  by 
teachers  holding  certification  approved  by  the  Department  of  .Public  In- 
struction as  equal  to  the  standards  of  this  Commonwealth  for  teachers 
in  the  public  schools:  Provided,  however.  That  any  such  service  rendered 

by  a teacher  who,  at  the  effective  date  of  this  act,  was  a full  time 
teacher  in  a nonpublic  school,  shall  be  deemed  to  meet  this  condition. 

Section  5*  Administration. — The  administration  of  this  act  shall 
be  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  who 
shall  establish  rules  and  regulations  pertaining  thereto,  make  contracts 
of  every  name  and  number,  and  execute  all  Instruments  necessary  or  con- 
venient for  the  purchase  of  secular  educational  services  hereunder.  All 
expenses  Incurred  In  connection  with  f.he  administration  of  this  act  shall 
be  paid  solely  out  of  the  Honpublic  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Fund  and  no  money  raised  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
Commonwealth  shall  be  used  In  connection  with  the  administration  of  this 
act . 


Section  6.  Moneys  for  Fund.  — (a)  Permanent  moneys.  Into  the  Hon- 
public Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Fund  shall  be  paid  each  year: 
(1)  All  proceeds  from  horse  racing  up  to  the  first  ten  million 
dollars  ($10,000,000)  realized  by  the  State  Horse  Racing  Fund  established 
by  the  act  of  December  11,  1967  (Act  No.  351),  remaining  after,  and  not 
required  for,  payment  of  all  of  the  items  of  administrative  cost  set 
forth  In  subsection  (b)  of  Section  18  of  that  act,  plus 
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(2)  One-half  of  all  such  horse  racing  proceeds  In  excess  of 
the  sum  of  ten  million  dollars  ($10,000,000),  the  remaining  half 
thereof  to  be  paid  into  the  General  Fund. 

(b)  Temporary  moneys.  Until  the  time  that  proceeds  in  the 
amount  of  ten  million  dollars  ($10,000,000)  shall,  in  a given  fiscal 
year,  have  been  paid  into  the  Nonpublic  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Fund  as  provided  for  under  subsection  (2)  of  Section  6 
hereof,  three-fourths  of  the  proceeds  from  harness  racing  realized 
by  the  State  Harness  Racing  Fund  established  by  the  act  of  December 
22,  1959  (P.  b.  1978),  as  amended,  remaining  after  and  not  required 
for,  the  payments  provided  for  in  subsections  (b)  and  (d)  of  Sec- 
tion 16  of  that  act,  shall  be  paid  into  the  Nonpublic  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Fund  according  to  the  following  formula: 

(1)  The  entire  three-fourths  of  the  harness  racing  proceeds 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  paid  into  the  Nonpublic  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Fund  until  such  year  . 3 the  horse  racing  proceeds 
designated  by  this  section  for  the  said  fund  are  of  such  amount  that, 
combined  with  the  harness  racing  proceeds,  the  sum  of  ten  million 
dolLars  ($10,000,000)  shall  have  been  realized  by  the  Nonpublic  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Fund. 

(2)  Proceeds  from  harness  racing  shall  cease  to  be  paid  into 
the  Nonpublic  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Fund  for  any  fiscal 
year  in  which  proceeds  from  horse  racing  designated  by  this  section 
for  the  Nonpublic  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Fund,  shall 
equal  ten  million  dollars  ($10,000,000)  . 

Moneys  in  the  Nonpublic  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Fund 
are  hereby  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  to  be 
used  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  solely  for  the  pur- 
chase of  secular  educational  services  hereunder  and  administrative 
expenses  pertaining  thereto  as  provided  for  in  Section  5 of  this  act. 

Section  7*  Reimbursement  Procedures.  — (a)  Requests  for  reimburse- 
ment in  payment  for  the  purchase  of  secular  educational  service  here- 
under shall  be  made  on  such  forms  and  under  such  conditions  as  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  prescribe.  Any  nonpublic 
school  seeking  such  reimbursement  shall  maintain  such  accounting 
procedures,  including  maintenance  of  separate  funds  and  accounts  per- 
taining to  the  cost  of  secular  educational  service,  as  to  establish 
that  it  actually  expended  in  support  of  such  service  an  amount  of 
money  equal  to  the  amount  of  money  sought  in  reimbursement.  Such 
a.ccu ’nts  shall  be  subject  to  audit  by  the  Auditor  General.  Reimburse- 
ment payments  shall  be  made  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  four  equal  installments  payable  on  the  first  day  of  Septem- 
ber, December,  March  and  June  of  the  school  term  following  the 
school  term  in  which  the  secular  educational  service  v;as  rendered. 
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(b)  Reimburserrents  for  any  fiscal  year  for  the  purchase  of 
secular  educational  service  hereunder  shall  not  exceed  the  total 
amount  of  the  moneys  which  were  actually  paid  into  the  Nonpublic 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Fund  in  that  fiscal  year. 

(c)  In  the  event  that,  in  any  fiscal  year,  the  total  amount  of 
moneys  which  were  actually  paid  into  the  Nonpublic  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Fund  snal)  be  insufficient  to  pay  the  total 
amount  of  validated  requests  hereunder  in  reimbursement  for  that  year, 
reimbursements  shall  be  made  in  that  proportion  which  the  total  amount 
of  such  requests  bears  to  the  total  amount  of  moneys  in  the  Nonpublic 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Fund. 

(d)  The  Budget  Secretary  shall,  by  July  fifteenth  of  each  year, 
certify  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  total  amount 
of  money  in  the  Nonpublic  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Fund. 

Section  8.  Effective  Date. — This  act  shall  take  effect  July 

1,  1968. 

Section  9-  Severability. — If  a part  of  this  act  is  invalid, 
all  valid  parts  that  are  severable  from  the  invalid  part  remain  in 
effect.  If  a part  of  this  act  is  invalid  in  one  or  more  of  its 
applications,  the  part  remains  in  effect,  in  all  valid  applications 
that  are  severable  from  thr  invalid  applications. 
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APPENDIX  G-IV 
No.  86 

AN  ACT 


HB  674 


Amending  the  act  of  June  19 , 1968  (Act  No.  109),  entitled  "An 
act  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania;  to  promote  the  secular  education  of  children  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  attending  nonpublic  schools;  creating 
a Nonpublic  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Fund  to  finance  the 
purchase  of  secular  educational  services  from  nonpublic  schools 
located  within  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  benefit  of 
residents  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania;  authorizing  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  enter  into  contracts  to 
carry  out  the  intent  and  purposes  of  this  act,  and  to  establish  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  are  necessary;  providing  for  the  payment  of 
administrative  costs  incident  to  the  operation  of  the  act;  providing 
procedures  for  reimbursement  in  payment  for  the  rendering  of  secular 
educational  service;  and  designating  a portion  of  revenues  of  the 
State  Harness  Racing  Fund  and  of  the  State  Horse  Racing  Fund  as  the 
sources  of  funds,"  further  providing  for  moneys  and  funds  to  carry 
out  the  act  and  appropriations  therefor  and  making  the  same  conform 
to  existing  law. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  hereby 
enacts  as  follows: 


Section  1.  The  title,  clause  (5)  of  section  3 and  sections  4 
and  5,  act  of  June  19,  1968  (Act  No.  109),  known  as  the  "Nonpublic 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,"  are  amended  to  read: 
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To  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania;  to  promote  the  secular  education  of  children  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  attending  nonpublic  schools;  creating 
a Nonpublic  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Fund  to  finance  the 
purchase  of  secular  educational  services  from  nonpublic  schools 
located  within  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  benefit  of 
residents  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania;  authorizing  the 
[Superientendent  of  Public  Instruction]  Secretary  of  Education  to 
enter  into  contracts  to  carry  out  the  intent  and  purposes  of  this 
act,  and  to  establish  such  rules  find  regulations  as  are  necessary; 
providing  for  the  payment  of  administrative  costs  incident  to  the 
operation  of  the  act;  providing  procedures  for  reimbursement  in  pay- 
ment of  administrative  costs  incident  to  the  operation  of  the  act; 
providing  procedures  for  reimbursement  in  payment  for  the  rendering 
of  secular  educational  service;  and  designating  a portion  of  revenues 
[of  the  State  Harness  Racing  Fund  find  of  the  State  Horse  Racing  Fund] 
derived  from  the  "Pennsylvania  Cigarette  Tax  Act,"  as  amended,  as  the 
sources  of  funds . 
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Section  3.  Definitions  — The  following  terms  whenever  used  or 
referred  to  in  this  act  shall  have  the  following  meanings,  except  in 
those  instances  where  the  context  clearly  indicates  otherwise: 

**** 

(5)  "Purchase  secular  educational  service:  shall  mean  the  pur- 
chase by  the  [Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction]  Secretary  of 
Education  from  a nonpublic  school,  pursuant  to  contract,  of  secular 
educational  service  at  the  reasonable  cost  thereof. 

**** 


Section  4.  Nonpublic  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Fund. — 
There  is  hereby  created  for  the  special  purpose  of  this  act  a Non- 
public Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Fund  dedicated  to  the  par- 
ticular use  of  purchasing  secular  educational  service  consisting  of 
courses  solely  in  the  following  subjects:  mathematics,  modern 

foreign  languagues,  physical  science,  and  physical  education,  pro- 
vided, however,  that  as  a condition  for  payment  by  the  [Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction)  Secretary  of  Education  shall  establish 
that  (i)  solely  textbooks  and  other  instructional  materials  approved 
by  the  [Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction]  Secretary  of  Education, 
shall  have  been  employed  in  the  instruction  rendered;  (ii)  a satis- 
factory level  of  pupil  performance  in  standardized  tests  approved  by 
the  [Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction]  Secretary  of  Education, 
shall  have  been  attained;  (iii)  after  five  years  following  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  act,  the  secular  educational  service  for  which  re- 
imbursement is  sought  was  rendered  by  teachers  holding  certification 
approved  by  the  Department  of  [Public  Instruction]  Education  as  equal 
to  the  standards  of  this  Commonwealth  for  teachers  in  the  public 
schools:  Provided,  however.  That  any  such  service  rendered  by  a teacher 

who,  at  the  effective  date  of  this  act,  was  a full  time  teacher  in  a 
nonpublic  school,  shall  be  deemed  tc  meet  this  condition. 
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Section  5.  Administration.  — The  administration  of  this  act 
shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the  [Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion] Secretary  of  Education,  who  shall  establish  rules  and  regulations 
pertaining  thereto,  make  contracts  of  every  name  and  number,  and 
execute  all  instruments  necessary  or  convenient  for  the  purchase  of 
secular  educational  service  hereunder.  All  expenses  incurred  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of  this  act  shall  be  paid  solely 
out  of  the  Nonpublic  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Fund  and  no 
money  raised  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth 
shall  be  used  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  this  act. 
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Section  2.  Section  6 of  the  act  is  repealed  effective  June  30, 
1970,  the  moneys  provided  for  in  section  6 to  continue  to  be  paid  into 
the  Nonpublic  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Furd  until  July  1, 
1970. 

Section  3.  The  act  is  amended  by  adding  before  section  7 thereof, 
a new  section  to  read: 

Section  6.1  Payments  Into  Fund.  — Beginning  immediately,  four- 
teen per  cent  of  the  tax  revenue  collected  by  the  Department  of  Revenue 
pursuant  to  the  act  of  July  8,  1957  (P.L.594),  as  amended,  known  as 
the  "Pennsylvania  Cigarette  Tax  Act,  " shall  be  paid  into  the  State 
Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Pennsylvania  Nonpublic  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Fund  created  by  section  4 of  this  act. 

Moneys  in  the  Nonpublic  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Fund 
are  hereby  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Education  to  be  used 
by  the  Secretary  of  Education  solely  for  the  purchase  of  secular 
educational  service  hereunder  the  administrative  expenses  pertaining 
thereto  as  provided  for  in  section  5 of  this  act. 

Section  4.  Subsections  (a)  and  (d)  of  section  7 of  the  act  are 
amended  to  read: 


Section  7.  Reimbursement  Procedures.  — (a)  Requests  for  re- 
imbursement in  payment  for  the  purchase  of  secular  educational  ser- 
vice hereunder  shall  be  made  on  such  forms  and  under  such  conditions 
as  the  [Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction!  Secretary  of  Education 
in  four  equal  installments  payable  on  the  first  day  of  September, 
December , March  and  June  of  the  school  term  following  the  school  term 
in  which  the  secular  educational  service  was  rendered. 


**** 

(d)  The  Budget  Secretary  shall,  by  July  fifteenth  of  each  year, 
certify  to  the  [Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction)  Secretary  of 
Education,  the  total  amount  of  money  in  the  Nonpublic  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Fund. 

Section  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved  — The  25th  day  of  March,  A.D.  1970. 

RAYMOND  P.  SHAFER 

The  foregoing  is  a true  and  correct  copy  of  Act  of  the  General  Assembly 
No.  86. 


(Signed) 
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Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth 


APPENDIX  G- V 
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AH  ACT 


HB  1920 

Amending  the  act  or  June  19,  1968  (Act  Ho.  109),  entitled  "An  act  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania; 
to  promote  the  secular  education  of  children  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  attending  nonpublic  schools;  creating  a Nonpublic  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Fund  to  finance  the  purchase  of  secular  educa- 
tional services  from  nonpublic  schools  located  within  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania;  authorizing  the  Superintndent  of  Public  Instruction  to 
enter  Into  contracts  to  carry  out  the  Intent  and  purposes  of  this  act, 
and  to  establish  such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  necessary;  providing 
for  the  payment  of  administrative  costs  Incident  to  the  operation  of  the 
act;  providing  procedures  for  reimbursement  in  payment  for  the  rendering 
of  secular  educational  service;  and  designating  a portion  of  revenues 
of  the  State  Harness  Racing  Fund  and  of  the  State  Horse  Racing  Fund  as 
the  sources  of  funds,"  placing  a limitation  on  reimbursements. 


The  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  hereby 
enacts  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  7,  act  of  June  19,  1968  (Act  No.  109),  known  as  the 
"Nonpublic  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,"  Is  amended  to  read: 

Section  7.  Reimbursement  Procedures. — (a)  Requests  for  reimbursement 
In  payment  for  the  purohase  of  secular  educational  services  hereunder 
shall  be  made  on  such  forms  and  under  such  conditions  as  the  [Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction]  Secretary  of  Education  shall  prescribe.  Any  nonpub- 
lic school  seeking  such  reimbursement  shall  maintain  such  accounting  pro- 
cedures, including  maintenance  of  separate  funds  and  accounts,  pertaining 
to  the  cost  of  secular  educational  service,  as  to  establish  that  it  actual- 
ly expended  in  support  of  such  service  an  amount  of  money  equal  to  the 
amount  of  money  sought  in  reimbursement.  Such  accounts  shall  be  subject 
to  audit  by  the  Auditor  General.  Reimbursement  payments  shall  be  made  by 
the  [Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction]  Secretary  of  Education  in  four 
equal  Installments  payable  on  the  first  day  of  September,  December,  March 
and  June  of  the  school  term  following  the  school  term  in  which  the  secu- 
lar educational  service  was  rendered. 

(b)  Reimbursements  for  any  fiscal  year  for  the  purphase  of  secular 
educational  services  hereunder  shall  not  exceed  the  total  amount  of  the 
moneys  which  were  actually  paid  into  the  Nonpublic  Elementary  and  Secon- 
dary Education  Fund  in  that  fiscal  year. 

(b.l)  Reimbursement  to  a nonpublic  school  for  any  fiscal  year  for  the 
purchase  of  secular  educational  service  hereunder  shall  be  limited  to  an 
amount  determined  by  multiplying  the  number  of  Pennsylvania  resident  pupils 
enrolled  in  such  school  on  the  first  day  of  February  of  the  school  year  for 
which  services  are  being  purch-.sed  by  a sum  equal  to  twenty-five  percent 
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of  the  State  average  actual  instruction  expense  per  weighted  average 
daily  membership  for  the  school  year  immediately  preceding  the  school 
year  for  which  services  are  being  purchased  as  calculated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Education  pursuant  to  Article  XXV,  section  2501,  subsections 
(11.1)  ana  (12)  of  the  Public  School  Code  of  19^9 • 

(C)  IN  the  event  that,  in  any  fiscal  year,  the  total  number  of 
moneys  which  were  actually  paid  into  the  Nonpublic  Elementary  and  Secon- 
dary Education  Fund  shall  be  insufficient  to  pay  the  total  amount  of 
validated  requests  [hereunder]  as  limited  under  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (b.l).of  this  section  in  reimbursement  for  that  year,  reimburse- 
ments shall  be  made  in  that  proportion  which  the  total  amount  of  such 
requests  bears  to  the  total  number  of  moneys  in  the  Nonpublic  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Fund. 

(d)  The  Budget  Secretary  shall,  by  July  fifteenth  of  each  year,  certify 
to  the  [Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction]  Secretary  of  Education,  the 
total  amount  of  money  in  the  Nonpublic  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Fund . 

APPROVED— The  31st  day  of  July,  A.D.  1970. 


RAYMOND  P.  SHAFER 


The  foregoing  is  a true  and  correct  copy  of  Act  of  the  General  Assembly 
No.  2214 . 


(Signed) 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth 
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APPENDIX  H-I 

COMMUNITIES  INCLUDED  IN  FIELD  INVESTIGATION 

OHIO 


Name 

Population  (1970) 

Cincinnati 

448/492  1 

Cleveland  (and  Parma) 

838/647  ; 

Columbus 

533/418  j 

1 

Dennison 

3/478  1 

New  Philadelphia 

14/963 

Zanesville 

32/426 
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INTERVIEWEES  IN  FIELD  INVESTIGATION 

OHIO 


Fred  Beckman 
Clerk- treasurer 
Cleveland  Board  of  Education 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Sister  Charlotte, 

Principal 

Sacred  Heart  Elementary  School 
New  Philadelphia,  Ohio 

Frank  Dobos 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Cleveland  Catholic  Board  of  Education 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Sr.  Elaine  Eggert,  O.P. 

Principal 

St.  Agatha  Elementary  School 
Cleveland^  Ohio 

Dr.  Martin  Essex 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
State  of  Ohio 
Department  of  Education 
Columbus  , Ohio 

Brother  Lawrence  Everslage,  S.M. 
Principal 

Purcell  High  School 
2935  Hackberry  Street 
Cincinnati , Ohio 

Rev.  John  L.  Fiala 
Principal 

Cleveland  Central  Catholic  High  School 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Sr . Mary  Frances , C . S . J . 

Assistant  Principal 

St.  Aloysius  Elementary  School 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Irving  Fried 
Columbus  Torah  Academy 
Columbus , Ohio 

Dr.  Marius  Garofolo 

Director  , , 

Division  of  Educational  Opportunities 

Services  , 

Cincinnati  Board  of  Education 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Sister  Mary  Alice  Graser,  O.S.U. 
Principal 

St.  Monica  Elementary  School 
Cincinnati , Ohio 

Rev.  Kenneth  Grimes 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Diocese  of  Columbus 
Columbus  , Ohio 

James  Grit 
Principal 

Celery vi lie  Christian  Elementary  School 
R.R.  2,  Willard,  Ohio 

John  Hall 

Assistant  Executive  Secretary  for 
Government  Relations 
Ohio  Educational  Association 
Columbus  , Ohio 

Nelson  Harper 

Catholic  Conference  of  Ohio 
Columbus  , Ohio 

EWald  Kane 

Superintendent  of  Lutheran  Schools 
Olmsted  Falls , Ohio 

Rev.  Herman  Kenning 
Superintendent  of  Catholic  Schools 
Archdiocese  of  Cincinnati 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Sister  Dorothy  Kirchner , O.F.M. 
Assistant  Principal 

St.  Francis  Seraph  Elementary  School 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

r~ 
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Gary  Klussman 

Chairman,  Board  of  Education 
Grace  Lutheran  Elementary  School 
Cheviot,  Ohio 

Dr.  Wilbur  Lewis 
Assistant  Superintendent 
Parma  Board  of  Education 
Parma,  Ohio 

Robert  Lynch 

Coordinator  of  State  and  Federal  Programs 
Catholic  Conference  of  Ohio 
Columbus , Ohio 

Rev.  Joseph  Mach 
Assistant  Principal 

Cleveland  Central  Catholic  High  School 
6550  Baxter  Avenue 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Rabbi  Albert  May erf eld 
Cincinnati  Hebrew  Day  School 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Paul  Mecklenborg 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

James  J.  Miller 

Coordinator  of  State  and  Federal  Programs 
Cleveland  Catholic  Board  of  Education 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Monsignor  William  N.  Novicky 
Superintendent  of  Schools 
Cleveland  Catholic  Board  of  Education 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Rev.  Daniel  O'Connell,  O.F.M. 

Principal 

Padua  Franciscan  High  School 
Parma,  Ohio 

Rev.  James  A.  Ogur chock 
Principal 

Zanesville  Rosecrans  High  School 
Zanesville,  Ohio 
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Miss  Martha  Petrucci 

Library  Supervisor  of  Government  Programs 
Diocese  of  Columbus 
Columbus , Ohio 

Rev.  Laurian  Rausch,  O.F.M. 

Principal 

Roger  Bacon  High  School 
Cincinnati , Ohio 

Rabbi  Joseph  P.  Rischall 
Hebrew  Academy 
University  Heights 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Sister  Rita  Ann 

Principal  _ . _ 

Immaculate  Conception  Elementary  School 

Dennison,  Ohio 

Sister  Roseanne,  O.S.U. 

Principal 

St.  Vivian  Elementary  School 
Finney town,  Ohio 

Rabbi  Zelig  Sharfstein 
Chairman,  Board  of  Education 
Cincinnati  Hebrew  Day  School 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Rev.  David  Sorohan 
Graduate  Student 
Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 
Bronx,  New  York 

Theodore  Staudt  . 

Director,  Catholic  Conference  of  Oha.o 

Columbus , Ohio 

Sr.  Agnes  Therese,  O.S.U. 

Principal 

St.  Charles  Elementary  School 
Parma,  Ohio 

Ronald  Wagoner 
Principal 

St.  Paul  Lutheran, Elementary  School 
C le ve land,  Ohio  * »' , <;V 


I 
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Dr.  Carleton  Weber 

Executive  Director,  Ohio  Council  of  Churches 
Columbus , Ohio 

Benson  Wolman  i 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
Columbus , Ohio 

David  Young 

Legal  Consultant  ; 

Catholic  Conference  of  Ohio 
Columbus , Ohio 
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APPENDIX  H-m 

Chapter  3327;  Tranwportation;  tuition 

3327.01  Transportation  of  pupils;  »jxscc*s  cost  from  federal  funds. 


In  all  city,  exempted  villago,  and  local  school  districts  whore 
resident  elementary  rchool  pupils  live  more  than  two  miles  from  tho  school 
i'or  which  tho  stato  board  of  education  proscribes  minim.r.  standards 
pursuant  to  division  (D)  of  section  3301.07  of  the  Revised  Code  and 
to  which  they  are  assigned  by  the  board  of  education  of  tho  district 
of  residence  or  to  and  from  the  non-public  school  which  they  attend 
the  board  of  education  shall  provide  transportation  for  such  pupils 
to  and  from  such  school  except  when,  in  the  judgment  of  such  board, 
confirmed  by  the  state  board  of  education,  such  transportation  is 
unnecessary  or  unreasonable. 

In  all  city,  exempted  village,  and  local  school  districts  the 
board  may  provide  transportation  for  resident  high  school  pupils 
to  and  from  the  high  school  to  which  they  are  assigned  by  the 
board  of  education  of  the  district  of  residence  or  to  and  from  the 
non-public  high  school  which  they  attend  for  which  the  state  board 
of  education  prescribes  minimum  standards  pursuant  to  division  (D) 

of  section  3301.07  of  the  Revised  Code. 

In  determining  the  necessity  for  transportation,  availability 
of  facilities  and  distance  to  the  school  shall  be  considered. 

A board  of  education  shall  not  be  required  to  transport 
elementary  or  high  school  pupils  to  and  from  a non-public  school 
where  such  transportation  would  require  more  than  thirty  mirjutes 
of  direct  travel  time  as  measured  by  school  bus  from  the  collection 
point  as  designated  by  the  coordinator  of  school  transportation, 
appointed  under  section  3327.011  of  the  Revised  Code,  for  the 
attendance  area  of  the  district  of  residence. 

Where  it  is  impractical  to  transport  a pupil  by  school  conveyance, 
a board  of  education  may,  in  lieu  of  providing  such  transportation, 
pay  a parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  in  charge  of  such  child,  an 
amount  per  pupil  which  shall  in  no  event  exceed  the  average  transportation 
cost  per  pupil,  such  average  cost  to  be  based  on  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation of  children  by  all  boards  of  education  in  this  state 

during  the  next  preceding  year. 

In  all  city,  exempted  village,  and  local  school  districts  the 

board  shall  provide  transportation  for  all  children  who  are  so 
crippled  that  they  are  unable  to  walk  to  and  from  the  school  for  which 
the  state  board  of  education  prescribes  minimum  standards  pursuant  to 
division  (D)  of  section  3301.  07  of  the  Revised  Code  and  which  they 
attend.  In  case  of  dispute  whether  the  child  is  able  to  walk  to  and 
from  the  school,  the  health  commissioner  shall  be  the  judge  of  such 
ability. 

When  transportation  of  pupils  is  provided  the  conveyance  shall 
be  run  on  a time  schedule  that  shall  be  adopted  and  put  in  force  by  the 
board  not  later  than  ten  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  school  term. 

A district  receiving  a payment  pursuant  to  division  (B)  of 
section  3317.02  of  the  Revised  Code  is  not  eligible  for  reimbursement 
of  transportation  operating  costs  or  eligible  for  school  bus  purchase 
subsidy  payment  pursuant  to  section  3317.06  of  the  Revised  Code,  except 
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for  transporting  children  who  are  crippled  and  tor  transporting  pupils 

attending  non-public  schools.  ^ . . . ...  . 

The  cost  of  any  transportation  service  authorized  by  this  section 

shall  be  paid  first  out  of  federal  funds,  if  any,  available  for  the 
purpose  of  pupil  transportation,  and  secondly  out  of  state  appropriations, 
in  accordance  with  regulations  adopted  by  the  state  board  of  education. 

No  transportation  of  elementary  or  high  school  pupils  shall  be 
provided  by  any  board  of  education  to  or  from  any  school  which  in  the 
selection  of  pupils,  faculty  members,  or  employees,  practices  discrim- 
ination against  any  person  on  the  grounds  of  race,  color,  religion 
or  national  origin.  (132  vS  451.  Eff.  2-29-68  132  vH  823,  Hi; 

See  Baldwin's  Ohio  School  Law,  Text  7.01,  35.11.97.02,97.04, 
97.05,97.07,  99.19,  105.13,  115.18,  123.02;  Form  29.09  to  29.11, 

29.14,  39.24,  39.26 

Constitutionality : 

Honohan  v Holt,  17  Misc  57  (1968)  . 


3327.011  Coordinator  of  school  transportation;  contracts;  appeal. 

Coordinators  of  school  transportation  shall  be  appointed  accord- 
ing to  provisions  of  section  3301.13  of  the  Revised  Code  to  assure 
that  each  pupil,  as  provided  in  section  3327.01  of  the  Revised  Code, 
is  transported  to  and  from  the  school  which  he  attends  in  a safe, 
expedient,  and  economical  manner  using  public  school  collection  points, 
routes,  and  schedules. 

In  determining  how  best  to  provide  such  transportation  where 
persons  or  firms  on  or  after  April  1,  1965,  were  providing  transportation 
to  and  from  schools  pursuant  to  contracts  with  persons  or  agencies 
responsible  for  the  operation  of  such  schools,  a coordinator  or  the 
board  of  education  responsible  for  transportation  in  accordance  with 
section  3327.01  of  the  Revised  Code  shall  give  preference  if  economically 
feasible  during  the  term  of  any  such  contract  to  the  firm  or  person 
providing  such  transportation.  The  boards  of  education  within  the 
county  or  group  of  counties  shall  recommend  to  the  coordinator  of 
transportation  routes,  schedules,  and  utilization  of  transportation 
equipment.  The  coordinator,  upon  receipt  of  such  recommendations,  shall 
establish  transportation  routes,  schedules,  and  utilization  of 
transportation  equipment,  following  such  recommendations  to  whatever 
extent  is  feasible.  The  appeals  from  the  determination  of  the  co- 
ordinator shall  be  taken  to  the  state  board  of  education.  (132  vH 
455.  Eff.  12-11-67.  131  vS  365). 

See  Baldwin's  Ohio  School  Law,  Text  35.11,  97.05 

Constitutionality: 

Honohan-  v Holt,  17  Misc  57,  244  NE  (2d)  537  (1968) . 


APPENDIX  H- IV 

Ch4pt©r  3317:  Foundation  Program 

3317.06  Distribution  of  payments  for  educational  programs  and 
special  circumstances:  auxiliary  services. 

In  addition  to  the  moneys  paid  to  eligible  school  districts 
pursuant  to  section  3317.02  of  the  Revised  Code,  there  shall  be 
distributed  monthly,  quarterly,  or  annually  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  state  board  of  education,  moneys  appropriated  for  Chapter 
3317.  of  the  revised  Code  for  the  following  education  programs: 

(H)  An  amount  to  each  school  district  as  approved  by 
the  state  department  of  education,  to  provide  services  and  materials 
to  pupils  attending  non-public  schools  within  the  school  district 
for:  guidance,  testing,  and  counseling  programs;  programs  for  the 
deaf, blind,  emotionally  disturbed,  crippled,  and  physically  handi- 
capped children;  audio  visual  aids;  speech  and  hearing  services; 
remedial  reading  programs;  educational  television  services;  pro- 
grams for  the  improvement  of  the  educational  and  cultural  status 
of  disadvantaged  pupils,  approved  pursuant  to  division  (F)  of  this 
section;  and  for  programs  for  the  enhancement  of  instruction  in 
secular  courses  required  to  be  taught  in  nonpublic  schools  by 
minimum  standards  adopted  by  the  state  board  of  education  pursuant 
to  section  3301.07  of  the  Revised  Code.  Such  programs  of  enhance- 
ment of  secular  instruction  are  to  be  accomplished  by  supplementary 
educational  service  contracts  between  the  school  district  and  lay 
teachers  who  teach  one  or  more  such  required  secular  courses,  who 
are  employed  by  nonpublic  schools  complying  with  state  board  of 
education  minimum  standards,  who,  no  later  than  July  1,  1970  hold 
valid  certificates  meeting  qualifications  required  for  certificates 
valid  for  teaching  in  the  public  schools  issued  by  the  state  board 
of  education  certifying  qualification  to  instruct  pupils  in  one  or 
more  such  required  secular  courses,  and  who  make  written  application 
for  such  educational  service  contract  salary  supplementation.  Such 
contracts  shall  be  entered  into  on  the  basis  of  guidelines  adopted 
by  the  state  department  of  education.  Such  guidelines  shall  provide 
equitable  salary  supplementation  for  lay  teachers  based  upon  the 
percentage  of  full-time  service  each  such  lay  teacher  devotes  to 
instruction  in  secular  subjects.  Such  services,  instructional 
materials,  or  programs  provided  for  pupils  attending  nonpublic  schools 
shall  not  exceed  in  cost  or  quality  such  services  ,/•  instructional 
materials,  and  programs  as  provided  for  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  district.  Textbooks  and  other  instructional 
material  used  in  secular  courses  by  nonpublic  teachers  receiving 
salary  supplementation  from  public  funds  shall  be  nonsectarian 
in  nature. 
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To  dotermine  whether  the  service* » materiel*,  and  program* 
provided  for  the  benefit  of  nonpubllc  school  pupil*  pursuant  to 
this  division  achieve  the  purposes  of  encouraging  and  enhancing  the 
means  of  secular  instruction  and  off  promoting  the  continued 
availability  of  high  quality  general  education  in  nonpubllc  schools 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  periodically  review 
coursos  of  study,  programs  of  student  and  teacher  evaluation,  and 
pupil  achievement  tests  utilized  in  nonpublic  schools.  Each  nonpublic 
school  shall  establish  a satisfactory  program  of  evaluation  which 
measures  pupil  achievement  in  required  secular  courses  taught  by 
teachers  who  are  receiving  educational  service  contract  salary 
supplements  under  this  division. 

No  school  district  shall  provide  services,  materials,  or 
programs  for  use  in  sectarian  religious  courses  or  devotional 
exercises.  No  educational  materials  provided  shall  be  used  in, 
especially  suitable  for  use  in,  or  selected  for  use  in  sectarian 
religious  courses  or  devotional  exercises. 

Educational  services,  materials,  and  programs  provided  for 
the  benefit  of  nonpubllc  school  pupils  under  this  division  shall 
be  provided  without  distinction  as  to  the  race,  color,  or  creed 
of  such  pupils  or  of  their  teachers.  No  services,  materials,  or 
programs  shall  be  provided  for  pupils  in  nonpublic  schools  unless 
such  services,  materials  or  programs  are  available  for  pupils  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  school  district. 

The  state  department  of  education  shall  adopt  guidelines  and 
procedures  under  which  such  programs  and  services  shall  be 
provided.  Nothing  in  this  division  shall  be  construed  as  entitling 
nonpublic  school  teachers  who  enter  into  supplementary  educational 
service  contracts  to  participation  in  the  s.tate  teachers  retirement 
system  provided  for  in  Chapter  3307,  of  the  Revised  Code,  to  the 
benefits  of  public  school  teachers  that  arise  from  entry  into 
contracts  with  school  districts  v"irsuant  to  section  3319.08  of  the 
Revised  code,  to  workmen's  compensation  benefits  pursuant  to 
Chapter  4123.  of  the  Revised  Code,  to  sick  leave  benefits  pursuant 
to  Section  143.29  of  the  Revised  Code,  or  as  causing  such  nonpublic 
school  teachers  to  be  included  in  the  definition  of  "teacher"  as 
defined  in  division  (A)  of  section  3319.09  of  the  Revised  Code. 

(1969  H 531.  Eff.  8-18-39.  132  vS  350,  H 729;  131  vH  950) 

Note:  Former  3^7,06  (GC  4848-4a)  repealed  by  131  v H 950, 
eff.  8-16-65;  130  v - 1,  119  v 1581,  582;  128  v 997;  126  v 288; 

125  v 603,  903- 

See  Baldwin's  Ghio  School  Law,  text  7.01,  13.07,  15.04,  21.05, 
21.13,  63.01,  93.04,  97.07,  111.13,  115.17  to  115.19,  115.21, 

123.02,  123.25,  123.35 
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Interviewees 


Sister  Beatrice 
Principal,  St.  James  School 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

Mr.  Allan  Davitt. 

Executive  Secretary  „ , . 

Council  of  Catholic  School  Superintendents  of  New  York  State 

Sister  Elizabeth 

Principal,  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  Elementary  School 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

Mr . Joseph  Fox 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Diocese  of  Rockville  Centre,  New  York 

Rabbi  Goldenberg 

Director  of  School  Organizations 
National  Society  of  Hebrew  Day  Schools 

Dr.  Thomas  Heath  , . . 

Co-ordinator  for  Nonpublic  Schools'  Service  Legislation 

New  York  State 

Dr.  Virginia  Kendall 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Education 
Diocese  of  Brooklyn 

Mr.  James  Mahoney 

Director  of  Publicly  Assisted  Programs 
Archdiocese  of  New  York 

Mr.  Appleton  Mason,  Jr.  . . . 

Executive  Secretary,  New  York  State  Association  of  Independent  Schools 

Mr.  Dennis  McCarthy 

Vice.  Principal,  Vincentian  Academy 

Albany,  New  York 

Rabbi,  S.  Rephun 

Principal,  Manhatten  Hebrew  Day  School 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Sister  M.  Rosaleta 

Principal,  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  School 
Melverne,  New  York 


Mrs.  Mary  Walddillig 

Assistant,  in  Charge  of  Administrative  Aid 
Vincentian  Academy 
Albany , New  York 
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Education  Law  - New  York  State 
Article  73 


Part  III  - Transportation 


3635.  Transportation 

1.  Sufficient  transportation  facilities  (including  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  motor  vehicles)  shall  be  provided  by  the  school 
district  for  all  the  children  residing  within  the  school  district 
to  and  from  the  school  they  legally  attend,  who  are  in  need  of  such 
transportation  because  of  the  remoteness  of  the  school  to  the  child 
or  for  the  promotion  of  the  best  interest  of  such  children.  Such 
transportation  shall  be  provided  for  all  children  attending  grades 
kindergarten  through  eight  who  live  more  than  two  miles  from  the 
school  which  they  legally  attend  and  for  all  children  attending 
grades  nine  through  twelve  who  live  more  than  three  miles  from  the 
school  which  they  legally  attend  and  shall  be  provided  for  each 
such  child  up  to  a distance  of  ten  miles,  the  distances  in  each 
case  being  measured  by  the  nearest  available  route  from  home  to 
school.  The  cost  of  providing  such  transportation  between  two  or 
three  miles,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  ten  miles  shall  be  considered 
for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  to  be  a charge  upon  the  district 
and  an  ordinary  contingent  expense  of  the  district.  Transportation 
for  a lesser  distance  than  two  miles  in  the  case  of  children  attend- 
ing grades  kindergarten  through  eight  or  three  miles  in  the  case  of 
children  attending  grades  nine  through  twelve  and  for  a greater 
distance  than  ten  miles  may  be  provided  by,  the  district,  and,  if 
provided,  shall  be  offered  equally  to  all  children  in  like  circum- 
stances residing  in  the  district.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
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subdivision  'shall  not  require  transportation  to  be  provided  for 
children  residing  within  a city  school  district,  but  if  provided 
by  such  districtpursuant  to  other  provisions  of  this  chapter , such 
transportation  shall  be  offered  equally  to  all  such  children  in  like 
circumstances.  Nothing  contained  in  this  subdivision,  however, 
be  deemed  to  require  a school  district  (i)  to  furnish  transportat 
to  a child  directly  to  or  from  his  home,  or  (11)  in  the  case  of 
child  attending  a parochial  school  of  his  denomination,  Jo  furnii sh 
transportation  except  to  or  from  the  nearest  available  parochial 
school  of  such  denomination. 

2.  A parent  or  guardian  of  a child  residing  in  any  school  district, 
or  anv  representative  authorized  by  such  parent  or  guardian,  who 
rlpc'ires  for  a child  during  the  next  school  year  any  transportation 
authorized  or  directed  by  this  chapter  shall  submit  a written  ^uest 
therefor  to  the  school  trustees  or  board  of  education  of  such  district 
nof  la?er  ?han  the  first  day  of  April  preceding  the  next  school  year, 
provided,  however,  that  a parent  or  guardian  of  a child  not  r<psid  g 
in  the  district  on  such  date  shall  submit  a written  request  within 
thirty  days  after  establishing  residence  in  the  district  but  in  n 
event  later  than  the  first  day  of  August.  If  the  voters,  school 
trustees  or  board  of  education  fail  to  provide  the  transportation 
authorized°or  directed  by  this  chapter  after  receiving  auch  a request, 
such  parent,  guardian  or  representative,  or  any  taxpayer „ as^ro- 
the  district#  may  appeal  to  the  commissioner  of  education 9 p 
£ded  in  seckonyth?ee  hundred  ten  of  this  chapter  Except  as  herein- 
before  provided,  the  commissioner  of  education  shall  not  require  t 
such  parent,  guardian  or  representative  present  a ach 

transportation  to  any  meeting  of  the  voters,  school  trustees  ° 
board  of  education  in  order  to  appeal.  Upon  such  appeal,  the  c 
missioner  of  education  shall  make  such  order  as  is  gec_ 

effect  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  and  t 

tion 
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Education  Law  - New  York  State,  Section  701 

Text  - Books 

Article  15  — Text  - Books 


701.  Power  to  designate  text-books;  purchase  and  loan  of  text- 
books; purchase  of  supplies 

! 

1.  In  the  several  cities  and  school  districts  of  the  state,  boards 
of  education,  trustees  or  such  body  or  officer  as  perform  the  func- 
tions of  such  boards,  shall  designate  text-books  to  be  used  in  the 
schools  under  their  charge. 

2.  A text-book,  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  shall  mean  a j 

book  which  a pupil  is  required  to  use  as  a text  for  a semester  or  . 

more  in  a particular  class  in  the  school  he  legally  attends.  j 

i 

3.  In  the  several  cities  and  school  districts  of  the  state,  boards  j 

of  education,  trustees  or  such  body  or  officers  as  perform  the 

function  of  such  boards  shall  have  the  power  and  duty  to  purchase  j 

and  to  loan  upon  individual  request,  to  all  children  residing  in  , 

such  district  who  are  enrolled  in  grades  seven  to  twelve  of  a public  j 

or  private  school  which  complies  with  the  compulsory  education  law,  j 

text-books.  Text-books  loaned  to  children  enrolled  in  grades  seven  j 

to  tv/elve  of  said  private  schools  shall  be  text-books  which  are  de**- 

signated  for  use  in  any  public,  elementary  or  secondary  schools  of  j 

the  state  or  are  approved  by  any  boards  of  education,  trustees  or  5 

other  school  authorities.  Such  text-books  are  to  be  loaned  free  j 

to  such  children  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  or  j 

may  be  prescribed  by  the  board  of  regents  and  such  boards  of  educa-  j 

tion,  trustees  or  other  school  authorities.  j 

i 

4.  No  school  district  shall,  during  the  school  year  nineteen  \ 

hundred  sixty-six-sixty-seven,  the  school  year  nineteen  hundred 
sixty-seven-sixty— eight  or  the  school  year  nineteen  hundred  sixty- 

eight- sixty-nine  be  required  to  purchase  or  otherwise  acquire  text- 
books, pursuant  to  this  section,  the  cost  of  which  shall  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  fifteen  dollars  multiplied  by  the  number  of  children 
residing  in  such  district  who  on  the  first  day  of  October  of  such 
school  year  are  enrolled  in  grades  seven  through  twelve  of  a public 
or  private  school  which  complies  with  the  compulsory  education  law, 
or  in  any  subsequent  school  year  be  required  to  purchase  or  other- 
wise acquire  textbooks,  the  cost  of  which  shall  exceed  an  amount 
equal  to  ten  dollars  multiplied  by  the  number  of  children  residing 
in  such  district  and  so  enrolled  on  the  first  day  of  October  of 
such  subsequent  school  year;  and  no  school  district  shall  be  re- 
quired to  loan  textbooks  in  excess  of  the  textbooks  owned  or 
acquired  by  such  district;  provided,  however  that  all  textbooks 
owned  or  acquired  by  such  district  shall  be  loaned  to  children  r 
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residing  in  the  district  and  so  enrolled  in  grades  seven  through 
twelve  in  public  and  private  schools  on  an  equitable  basis. 

c the  several  cities  and  school  districts  of  the  state  j 

boards  of  education,  trustees  or  other  school  authorities  jay  pur- 
chase supplies  and  either  rent,  sell  or  loan  the  same  to  the  pupiis 
attending  the  public  schools  in  such  cities  and  school  districts 
upon  such  terms  and  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  e pre- 
scribed by  such  boards  of  education,  trustees  or  other  school 

authorities . 

6.  The  commissioner  of  education,  in  addition  to  t.he  annual 
apportionment  of  public  monies  pursuant  to  article  seventy-t  ree 
of  this  chapter,  shall  apportion  to  each  school  district  an  amount 
equal  to  the  cost  of  the  text-books  purchased  and  loaned  by  the 
district  pursuant  to  this  section f but  in  no  case  shall  the 
apportioned  to  the  district  be  in  excess  of  the  following  amounts: 
a!P  on  account  of  expenditures  made  during  the  school  year  nineteen 
hundred  sixty-six- sixty-seven,  the  school  year  nineteen  hundred 
sixty-seven-sixty-eight  or  the  school  year  nineteen  hundred  sixty 
eight-sixty=nine  an  average  of  fifteen  dollars  per  pupil  residing 
in  the  district  and  enrolled  in  grades  seven  through  twelve,  and 

b.  on  account  of  expenditures  made  in  any  subsequent  school  year 
an  average  of  ten  dollars  per  pupil  residing  in  the  district  and 
enrolled  in  grades  seven  through  twelve. 

7.  The  apportionment  provided  for  in  this  section  shall  be  paid, 
at  such  times  as  may  be  determined  by  the  commissioner  and  approved 
by  the  director  of  the  budget,  during  the  school  year  in  which  the 
expenditures  are  made  to  the  extent  that  such  expenditures  have 
been  made  and  reported  to  the  department  prior  to  suJh^^PP°rr^“ 
ment.  Expenditures  by  a school  district  in  excess  of  the  average 
of  fifteen  dollars  per  pupil  in  the  school  year  nineteen  hundred 
sixty-six-sixty-seven,  the  school  year  nineteen  hundred > sixty-seven- 
sixty-eight  or  the  school  year  nineteen  hundred  sixty- eight- sixty- 
nineYor!n  excess  often  dollars  per  pupil  in  ^subsequent  sd»ool 
year  shall  be  deemed  approved  operating  expense  of  the  district  toi 
the  purpose  of  computation  of  state  aid  pursuant  to  subdivision  five 
of  section  thirty-six  hundred  two  of  the  chapter,  but  expenditures 
up  to  such  average  of  fifteen  dollars  or  ten  dollars  above  mentioned 
shall  not  be  deemed  approved  operating  expenses  for  such  purpose. 
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Laws  of  New  York  19  70 
Chapter  138 


An  Act  to  provide  for  the  apportionment  of  state  monies  to  certain 

nonpublic  schools  in  connection  with  inspection  and  examina- 
tion, and  making  an  appropriation  therefor. 

Approved  April  18,  1970,  effective  July  1,  1970. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and 

Assembly,  do  enact,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  It  is  hereby' 'determined  and  declared  as  a matter 
of  legislative  finding:  (f 

That  the  state  has  a primary  responsibility  to  assure  that  its 
precious  resource,  the  young  people  of  the  state,  receive  educational 
opportunity  which  will  prepare  them  for  the  challenges  of  American 
life  in  the  last  decades  of  the  twentieth  century. 

That  the  state  has  the  duty  and  authority  to  provide  the  means 
to  assure,  through  examination  and  inspection,  and  through  other 
activities,  that  all  of  the  young  people  of  the  state,  regardless 
of  the  school  in  which  they  are  enrolled,  are  attending  upon  instruc- 
tion as  required  by  the  education  law  and  are  maintaining  levels  of 
achievement  which  will  adequately  prepare  them,  within  their 
capabilities . 

That  these  fundamental  objectives  are  accomplished  with  respect 
to  public  schools  in  part  through  the  provision  by  the  state  of  aid 
to  local  school  districts  to  meet  such  costs. 

Nonpublic  schools  of  the  state  are  responsible  for  the  education 
of  more  than  850,000  pupils  in  the  state  in  conformity  with  the  com- 
pulsory education  law,  and  it  is  a matter  of  state  duty  and  concern 
that  the  attendance,  examination  and  other  administrative  services  of 
the  schools  which  these  children  attend  in  fulfillment  of  the  above 
state  purposes  are  adequately  assisted  in  furtherance  of  the  general 
welfare  and  that  in  enacting  this  measure  the  legislature  will  be 
reasonably  assisting  such  services. 

2.  There  shall  be  apportioned  annually  by  the  commissioner  to 
each  qualifying  school,  for  school  years  beginning  on  and  after  July 
first,  nineteen  hundred  seventy,  the  amounts  set  forth  below,  out  of 
funds  appropriated  therefor,  for  expenses  of  services  for  examina- 
tion and  inspection  in  connection  with  administration,  grading  and 
the  compiling  and  reporting  of  the  results  of  tests  and  examinations 
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maintenance  of  records  of  pupil  enrollment  and  reporting  thereon , 
maintenance  of  pupil  health  records , recording  of  personnel . qual- 
ifications and  characteristics  and  the  preparation  and  submission 
to  the  state  of  various  other  reports'  as  provided  for  or  required 
by  law  or  regulation.  The  amount  tp  be  apportioned  to  each  qual- 
ifying school  in  each  school  year  ^hall  be  the  sum  of  the  following: 

a.  The  product  of  fifteen  cents  multiplied  by  one  hundred 
eighty  multiplied  by  the  average  daily  attendance  in  such  school 
in  the  base  year  and  receiving  instruction  in  grades  one  through 
six;  and 


I 
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b.  The  product  of  twenty-five  cents  multiplied  by  one  hundred 
eighty  multiplied  by  the  average  daily  attendance  in  such  school  in 
the  base  year  and  receiving  instruction  in  grades  seven  through 
twelve . 

The  apportionment  shall  be  reduced  by  one  one -hundred  eightieth 
for  each  day  less  than  one  hundred  eighty  days  that  such  school  was 
actually  in  total  session  in  the  base  year,  except  that  the  com- 
missioner may  disregard  such  reduction  up  to  five  days  if  he  finds 
that  the  school  was  not  in  session  for  one  hundred  eighty  days 
because  of  extraordinarily  adverse  weather  conditions,  impairment 
of  heating  facilities,  insufficiency  of  water  supply,  shortage  of 
fuel  or  the  destruction  of  a school  building,  and  if  the  commissioner 
further  finds  that  such  school  cannot  make  up  such  days  of  instruc- 
tion during  the  school  year.  No  such  reduction  shall  be  made, 
however,  for  any  day  on  which  such  school  was  in  session  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  the  regents  examinations  or  the  regents 
scholarship  examinations,  or  any  day,  not  to  exceed  three  days,  when 
such  school  was  not  in  session  because  of  a conference  of  teachers 
called  by  the  principal  of  the  school. 

3.  In  this  act: 

1.  "Average  daily  attendance"  shall  mean  the  total  number  of  atten- 
dance days  of  enrolled  pupils  during  the  base  year  divided  by  the 
number  of  days  the  school  was  in  session  during  the  base  year;  except 
that  for  the  school  year  commencing  July  first,  nineteen  hundred 
seventy,  the  term  "average  daily  attendance"  means  the  total  number 
of  attendance  days  of  enrolled  pupils  during  either  September, 

October  or  November  of  such  school  year,  as  selected  by  the  school, 
divided  by  the  number  of  days  such  school  was  in  session  during  such 
month . 

2.  "Base  year"  shall  mean  the  school  year  immediately  preceding 
the  current  year,  except  that  for  the  school  year  commencing  July 
first,  nineteen  hundred  seventy,  the  base  year  shall  be  such  school 
year,  and  any  reduction  in  aid  required  for  such  base  year  by  virtue 
of  the  failure  to  maintain  the  required  total  session  shall  be  made 
in  the  apportionment  in  the  subsequent  school  year. 
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3.  "Commissioner"  shall  mean  the  state  commissioner  of  education. 

4.  "Current  year"  shall  mean  the  school  year  during  which  an 
apportionment  is  to  be  paid  pursuant  to  this  chapter. 

5.  "Qualifying  school"  shall  mean  a non-profit  school  in  the 
state,  other  than  a public  school,  which  provides  instruction  in 
accordance  with  section  thirty-two  hundred  four  of  the  education 

law. 


4.  Each  school  which  seeks  an  apportionment  pursuant  to  this  act 
shall  submit  to  the  commissioner  an  application  therefor,  together 
with  such  additional  reports  and  documents  as  the  commissioner  may 
require,  at  such  times,  in  such  form  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion as  the  commissioner  may  by  regulation  prescribe  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

5.  The  amount  to  be  apportioned  to  a school  in  any  current  year 
shall  be  paid  in  two  installments,  the  first  to  consist  of  one- 
half  of  the  estimated  total  apportionment  and  to  be  paid  on  or  be- 
fore March  fifteenth  of  such  year,  and  the  second  to  consist  of 
the  balance  and  to  be  paid  on  or  before  May  fifteenth  of  such  year; 
provided  that  the  commissioner  may  provide  for  later  payments  for 
the  purpose  of  adjusting  and  correcting  apportionments. 

6.  Apportionments  made  for  the  benefit  of  any  school  which  is  not 
a corporate  entity  shall  be  paid,  on  behalf  of  such  school,  to  such 
corporate  body  as  may  be  designated  for  such  purpose  pursuant  to 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  commissioner. 

7.  The  sum  of  twenty-eight  million  dollars  ($28,000,000)  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated  to  the 
education  department  out  of  any  monies  in  the  state  treasury  in  the 
generalfund  to  the  credit  of  the  local  assistance  fund  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act.  Such  sum  shall 

be  payable  on  order  and  warrant  of  the  comptroller  on  vouchers 
certified  or  approved  by  the  commissioner  of  education  in  the  manner 

provided  by  law. 

8.  Nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
the  making  of  any  payment  under  this  act  for  religious  worship  or 
instruction. 

9.  Any  school  receiving  aid  pursuant  to  this  act  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  three  hundred  thirteen  of  the  education 

law. 


10.  This  act  shall  take  effect  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  seventy. 
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NON 


PUBLIC  EDUCATION  QUESTION I KS 


Tntervi  gt,t  T'fi  th 


'e  

Husband 


T ® riA 

(Establish  identity  of  person)  Hello,  Firs.  .* L ' i t 

from  Boston  College  at  the  Center  for  Field  esearch  ana  Sch  1 
Services . The  President's  Commission  on  “hool  Frnance  h. slashed 
Center  to  conduct  a survey  in  this  area. . ou  are  ^rlv  in  a 

samole  because  you  have  at  least  one  cii  ^Jic  school#  i -wonder  if 
parochial  school  ana  is  now  enrolled  Vnur  answers  would  be 

you  would  help  us  by  answering  a few  inY°^n^S^ther  ?han 

strictly  confidential.  We’re  interested  in  group  trends  ratner 

individual  cases. 

(Secure  aareement  for  the  interview)  but  the 

The  information  you  give  us  is  important,  Nrs.  i~i~any  ques- 

privacy  of  your  home  is  more  important.  ^ * _ ' t tell  us. 

tion  you  would  prefer  not  to  answer,  please  feel  free  to  ten 


1.  You  have  at  least  one  child, 

r.frs , vrho  is  now  in  grade 

school,  is  that  correct? 

Yes  (Co  to  2) 

No  (Go  to 

2.  Kow  many  children  do  you  have 
in  grade  school? 

No.  (Continue) 

3a.  (Does  this  child/Do  all  of 
these  children)  attend  a public 
school? 

Yes  (Continue) 

No  

3b.  Did  (this  child/all  of  these 
children)  once  attend  a parochial 
school? 


4a.  cont'd 

Any  other  reason?  (Go  to  ->) 


4b.  Why  did  you  decide  to  send 
(one  chi Id/ some  children)  to 
parochial  school  and  (others/ 
another)  to  public  school? 


Any  other  reason?  (Go  to  5) 


Yes  (ro  to  4a) 

No  (Go  to  4b) 

4a.  Why  did  you  decide  to  send 
your  (child/children)  to  parochial 
school  originally? 
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5.  At  what  graue  level  did  you 
transfer  (this  child/these  chil- 
dren) from  the  parochial  school? 

Grade 


(Continue) 

6 . Nhat  were  the  reasons  that 
you  withdrew  your  child/children) 
from  the  parochial  school? 


Any  other  reason?  (Continue) 


7c.  How  about  in  the  next  few 
years  — - dc  vou  think  that  public 
schools  around  here  are  going  to 
get  better,  stay  the  same,  or  get 
worse? 

Get  better  

Stay  the  sane  

Get  worse  

Not  sure  (Continue) 


8a.  Now  I would  like  to  ask  you 
some  questions  about  the  quality 
of  the  Catholic  schools  in  this 
area  — would  you  say  they  are 
excellent,  pretty  good,  only  fair, 
or  noor? 


7a.  Now  I would  like  to  ask  you 
some  questions  about  the  schools 
around  your  area.  Generally,  how 
would  you  rate  the  quality  of  the 
public  schools  in  your  community? 
Would  you  say  they  are  excellent, 
pretty  good,  only  fair,  or  poor? 

Excellent  

Fretty  good  

fair  

Poor  _ 

Not  sure  * (Continue) 


7b.  Based  on  your  own  experience, 
how  do  you  feei  that  the  public 
schools  in  the  neighborhood  com- 
pare to  a fev:  years  ago?  Nould 
you  say  they're  better,  about  the 
same , or  not  as  good  as  they  vere 
a few  years  ago? 

Better  _ 

Same  ’ 

Not  as  good  

Hot  sure  

(Continue) 


Excellent  

Pretty  good  

Only  fair  

Poor  

Not  sure  (Continue) 

8b.  Eased  on  your  own  experience, 
how  do  you  feel  about  the  Catholic 
schools  in  the  area  compared  to  a 
few  years  ago?  would  You  saY  they 
are  better,  about  the  same,  or  not 
as  good  as  they  were  a fev  years 
ago? 

Better  

Same  

Not  as  good  

Not  sure  (Continue) 

Gc.  How  about  in  the  next  few 
years  - do  you  think  that  Catholic 
schools  in  your  area  are  going  to 
get  better,  stay  the  same,  or  get 
worse? 

Get  better  

Stay  the  sane  

Get  worse  

Not  sure  (Continue) 
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8d . T:1  hy  do  you  say  that? 


Any  other  reason? 


9 . What  do  you  think  is  going  to 
happen  to  the  Catholic  schools  in 
the  Archdiocese  of  Boston? 


Why  do  you  say  that? 


Any  other  reason? 


10.  Do  you  think  that  anything 
can  hannen  to  save  these  schools? 


11.  Now  that  your  child/children) 
are  in  a public  school,  how  clo  you 
provide  for  their  religious  edu- 
cation? 


12.  (Does  your  child/Do  your 
children)  have  the  same  group  of 
friends? 

Same  

Different  __ 


13.  Have  you  noticed  any  differ- 
ences in  (your  child/your  children) 
sir. ce  they  began  attending  rublic 
schools? 


Any  other  differences? 


14 . About  how  often  do  you  go  to 
Mass? 

About  how  often  do  you 
receive  Holy  Communion?  (RECORD 
BELOV7) 

.-lass  H.D. 

Pore  than  once  a week  

Once  a week  

1-3  times  a month  

Once  every  few  months  

Courle  of  times  a year  

Almost  never  

Not  sure  

14b.  • How  often  does  your  (wife/ 
husband)  go  to  Mass? 

How  often  does  your  spouse  receive 
Holv  Communion?  (TtECOP.D  BELOW) 

Mass  H.C. 

Pore  than  once  a week  

Once  a week  

1-3  times  a month  

Once  every  few  months  

Couple  of  tines  a year 

Almost  never  

Not  sure  


^ gg^MUSBM. g«?W 


l 
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15.  What  type  of  work  does  (die) 

vour  husband  do?  (PROBE  FULLY 

FIND  OUT  WHAT  JOB  I?  CALLED , DUTIES 
INVOLVED,  ETC.,  IN  O^DER  TO  CAT_ 
EGORIZE  CORRECTLY  3EL0U. 


Professional  (doctor,  lawyer, 

teacher,  clergy,  etc.) • 

Executive,  Managerial,  Propri- 
etor (President,  vice  Fresi- 


etor  (President,  vice  Presi- 
dent or  other  officer,  owner, 

etc . ) 

Creative  and  Communications 
(artist,  v?riter,  raaio-TV, 
newspaper,  magazines,  etc.)  . . 
Sales  (retail  sales  or 

retail  store  owner) 

All  other  sales  

White  Collar  or  Civil  Service 
(clerical,  administrative, 


supervisor,  etc.) 
Transportation  (train,  car, 
bus,  plane) 


Service  (hotel,  restaurant, 
repairs,  etc.) 


Skilled  Labor,  Craftsman, 
Foreman  (carpenter,  checker, 
machinist,  tool-die  worker, 

welder,  etc.)  

Semi-  and  Unskilled  Labor 
(porter,  sweepe r , s tockboy , 
chambermaid,  farmhand,  etc.. 

Farmer  

Other  ( soecif y) 


17a.  What  is  the  last  grade  of 
school  you  attended?  (PECOPD  BELOW) 

(IF  MARRIED)  what  is  the  last 
araue-  of  school  your  (wife/husband) 
attended?  Respondent  Srouse 

3th  grade  or  less..  ^ 

Some  high  school...  

High  school  graduate 

Some  college 

2 yr.  college  grad. 

(junior  college, 
community  col- 
lege, etc.) 

4 yr.  college  grad  

LLB  (Bachelor  of  Law 

'aster's  Degree 

Doctoral  Degree....  

17b.  Did  vou  attend  a Catholic 
elementary"  school?  (IF  YES)  For 
how  many  years? 

Never  attended  

1 year 

2 years 

years 

years 

years  

ye;ars 

years  

years  


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


16.  We  realize  that  it  is  a danger 
ous  thing  to  ask  a woman  her  age, 
but  could  you  tell  us  how  old  you 
are,  Mrs. ? 

And  what  is  your  husband's  age? 


Respondent  Spouse 


25-29 

30-34 

35-39  

40-44. 

45-54  

55-64 

65  or  older 


Not  sure  

17c.  (IF  HAD  AT  LEAST  SOME  HIGH 
SCHOOL)  Did  vou  attend  a Catholic 
‘High  school?"  (IF  YES)  For  how 
many  years? 

Never  attended . 

1 year 

2 years 

3 yeairs ...... ... 

4 years  

Not  sure 
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17d.  (IF  HAD  AT  LEAST  SOME  COLLEGE)  13c.  (IF  HAD  AT  LEAST  SOME  COLLEGE) 


Did  you  attend  a Catholic  college 
or  university  (IF  YES)  for  how 
many  years? 

N ever  attended 

1 year 

2 years  

3 years  

4 years  . . . . 

More  than  4 yrs .... 

Mot  sure  


IF  RESPONDENT  MARRIED  AND  SPCUSE 
IS  ALSO  CATHOLIC  ASK  F7  — OTHERS 
SKIP  TO  F8a) 

18a-Did  your  (wife/husband)  attend 
a Catholic  elementary  school? 

(IF  YES)  For  how  many  years? 

Never  attended. . . . 

1 year 

2 years 

3 years 

4 years 

5 years 

6 years 

7 years 

8 years 

Not  sure 


18b.  (IF  HAD  AT  LEAST  SOME  HIGH 
SCHOOL)  Did  your  (wif e/husband) 
attend  a Catholic  high  school? 
(IF  YES)  For  how  many  years? 

Never  attended. . . . 

1 year 

2 years 

3 years  

4 years  

5 years  

6 years  

7 years  

8 years  . 

Not  sure 


Did  your  vif e/husLand)  attend  a 
Catholic  college  or  university? 
(IF  YI.S)  For  how  many  years? 

Never  attended 

1 year 

2 years 

3 years 

4 years 

More  than  4 years.. 

Not  sure 


(THANK  RESPONDENT  FOP.  GIVING  HER 
TIME  AND  SHARING  THE  INFORMATION) 

(The  following  information  should 
be  filled  in  by  the  interviewer 
after  completion  of  the  interview) 


Respondent's  Name 


Address 


City 


Telephone  No. 


Interviewer's  Name 


Interview  Date 


Time  of  Interview 


Length  of  Intervievr 


453-051  0 - 72  -47 
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EXPERIMENTS  IN  NONPUBLIC  EDUCATION 


Introduction 

Nonpublic  schools  involved  in  curriculum  and  instructional 
experiments  were  studied  in  addition  to  schools  with  dual  enroll- 
ment, leasing,  sharing  and  release  time  programs.  Schools  with 
innovative  programs  are  less  directly  involved  in  "cooperating" 
with  public  education  and  the  general izability  of  the  results  of 
their  educational  experiment  is  uncertain.  For  these  reasons 
they  are  but  briefly  described  in  this  Appendix. 

Cardinal  Cushing  High  School 
South  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Cardinal  Cushing  Regional  High  School  has  undergone  a re- 
birth. It  has  broken  with  a one  hundred  year  old  tradition  in 
a move  toward  relevance  in  the  inner  city.  Some  800  girls  attend 
Cardinal  Cushing  including  students  from  two  parish  high  schools 
which  have  closed  within  the  past  five  years.  Unlike  years  gone 
by,  most  of  the  students  are  from  the  city.  Cardinal  Cushing  was 
itself  a parish  high  school  when  it  was  founded  in  1860  but  in 
1948  it  was  converted  into  a diocesan  facility. 

In  1967  the  secondary  supervisor  for  the  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame  who  staiff  the  school  undertook  a study  of  the  various  insti- 
tutions in  which  sisters  from  her  Order  were  teaching.  Though 
hampered  by  a lack  of  empirical  evidence,  the  sister  concluded 
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that  even  though  Cardinal  Cushing  was  located  in  the  inner 
city,  it  was  being  operated  as  a suburban  high  school.  This 
occasioned  a self-study  at  the  school  which  involved  both 
students  and  faculty.  The  outcome  of  the  study  was  an  effort 
to  make' the  school  fit  the  students  instead  of  the  student 
being  "force-fitted-  into  the  school  tradition.  The  two  major 
specific  recommendations  were  (1)  eliminate  the  rigid  schedule 

and  (2)  establish  an  open  campus  policy. 

Modular  scheduling  was  introduced.  The  basic  "mod”  of 
twenty  minutes  was  used  in  "mini-courses”  for  elective  sub 
jects  and  as  many  as  six  mods  were  combined  as  in  the  case  of 
two  hour  laboratory  classes.  The  curriculum  was  revamped, 
dress  codes  abolished,  and  students  were  free  to  move  in  and 
out  of  the  school  facilities  during  their  open  mods. 

The  staff  of  twenty  sisters  and  nineteen  lay  people  have 
responded  favorably  to  the  changes  as  have  the  vast  majority 
of  students.  There  is  some  parental  criticism  of  the  program 
because  the  school  no  longer  serves  as  a middle  class  Catholic 

finishing  school. 

in  addition  to  changes  within  the  school,  Cardinal  Cushing 
has  become  much  more  involved  in  the  community.  The  school  is 
in  the  lower  end  of  South  Boston,  a poverty  community,  right 
across  the  street  from  a large  housing  project.  School  of- 
ficials have  opened  their  facilities  to  the  tenants  and  many 
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of  the  sisters  and  students  are  involved  in  the  local  poverty 
program. 

The  significance  of  the  Cardinal  Cushing  experience  is  its 
rapid  reversal  of  life  styles.  For  more  than  a century  it  was 
a rigid,  traditional  finishing  school  for  middle  class  Catholic 
girls;  it  has  become  a vibrant  dynamic  center  of  learning  and 
growth  in  the  inner  city.  Cardinal  Cushing  has  become  con- 
scientious about  its  commitment  to  urban  students  and  the  com- 
munity and  serves  as  a lesson  to  those  who  would  give  up  an 
old  school  remarking  that  you  can't  make  an  old  dog  learn  new 
tricks . 

The  New  High  School 
Bedf  ord-  S tuyves  s ant , 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

On  the  fifth  and  sixth  floors  of  St.  John's  Prep  School 
operated  by  the  Vincentian  Fathers,  125  boys  from  Bedford- 
Stuyvessant  attend  what  is  known  as  the  New  School.  St.  John's 
is  being  phased  out  and  beginning  this  year  New  School  will  add 
one  grade  annually.  The  school  is  different  and  exciting  and 
represents  a Catholic  commitment  to  the  community. 

The  school  is  set  up  on  a plan  developed  by  J.  L.  Trump 
of  NAASP.  Some.  34  other  schools  in  the  country  operate  on  this 
Trump  plan.  The  major  characteristics  of  the  New  School  are; 

♦Students  are  pre-tested  into  study  groups. 

♦Students  do  not  take  a series  of  courses  but 
are  involved  in  a continuous  progress  learn- 
ing pattern. 
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*A  student's  rate  of  work  is  determined  by  his 
individual  achievement. 

♦Material  is  presented  in  learning  packs.  These 
are  programmed  instruction  packets  prepared 
by  the  teachers . 

♦A  module  schedule  is  used. 

♦Classes  are  informal  and  learning  centers  are 
the  basic  instructional  area. 

♦The  10  member  staff  is  not  assigned  by  their 
religious  Order  but  were  selected  from  among 
60  applicants  who  volunteered. 

♦A  tuition  fee  of  $600  is  charged  but  very  few 
students  pay  it.  The  school  is  heavily  sub- 
sidized by  the  Brooklyn  Diocese. 

The  most  significant  aspect  of  the  New  School  is  its 
commitment  to  the  community.  All  students  must  come  from 
within  a half  mile  from  the  school.  With  this  regulation 
a student  body  representative  of  the  ethnic  mix  in  the  com- 
munity has  been  recruited.  This  year's  population  is  50 
percent  black,  30  percent  white,  20  percent  Puerto  Rican 
and  5 percent  Oriental.  In  addition  to  assembling  a student 
body  from  the  community,  the  school  uses  the  city  as  its 
classroom.  Field  trips  are  used  extensively  in  almost  all 
areas  of  study.  Furthermore,  people  working  in  the  com- 
munity are  often  invited  to  give  a class  or  a course  in  the 
school. 

Everyone  involved  in  the  school  is  excited  about  it.  The 
students,  for  example,  have  an  absentee  rate  of  one  or  two 
percent  per  day.  Such  a figure  is  unheard  of  in  a New  York 
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The  New  School  embodies  the  old  educational  saying, 

'you  meet  the  students  where  they  are  and  take  them  where 
they  haven't  been'.  The  school  accepts  the  students  and  the 
community  for  what  they  offer.  Instead  of  training  students 
to  move  and  live  in  the  suburbs,  it  has  found  novel  and  ap- 
propriate ways  to  teach  the  students  how  to  live  and  learn 
and  grow  in  Bedford- Stuyvessant. 


O' Gorman  High  School 
Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota 

O' Gorman  is  a regional  Catholic  High  School  in  Sioux 
Falls,  South  Dakota.  The  school  operates  so  many  educational 
experiments  that  it  is  virtually  a learning  laboratory.  A 
brief  outline  of  the  school's  major  innovation  is  offered  here. 

Differential  Staffing.  Instead  of  each  teacher 
and  classroom  being  self-contained,  the  overall  pro- 
gram's needs  are  delineated  and  matched  with  staff 
skills  and  competence.  The  method  of  assigning 
responsibility  often  cuts  across  department  lines. 

Scheduling.  O'Gorman  operates  on  a block- 
modular  schedule.  Certain  major  subjects  have  fixed 
time  slots  around  which  students  can  schedule  all 
other  courses  in  combinations  of  20  minute  mods. 

Work  Study.  Students  who  can  locate  suitable 
employment  can  use  their  jobs  to  complement  their 
course  work.  With  parental  permission  and  a letter 
of  agreement  from  the  employer,  the  Guidance  Depart- 
ment will  schedule  a student  out  of  class  time  for 
the  work  program.  Employers  write  and  submit 
evaluations  of  students  once  a month  for  the  school 
records . 
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Student  Evaluation.  Grades  are  not  used  at 
O'Gorman.  In  each  subject  area  cognitive  and 
affective  objectives  are  specified  and  both  the 
teacher  and  the  student  rate  the  student's  progress 
on  these  objectives.  The  criteria  is  one  of  per- 
sonal progress,  not  absolute  performance 


Teacher  Aides. 


Students  at  O' Gorman  are  often 
utilized  as  teacher  assistants.  This  program  has 
enjoyed  great  support  among  the  students  who  unanimous- 
ly report  that  the  way  to  learn  is  to  teach. 

Para  Professionals.  Adults  from  the  Sioux  Falls 
area  are  employed  to  supervise  small  groups  and 
independent  study  areas,  to  help  prepare  instruc- 
tional materials  and  to  assist  the  head  teacher  in 
evaluating  student  progress.  Persons  working  at 
O' Gorman  in  these  positions  are  not  required  to 
have  college  degrees. 


Teacher-Advisors 


The  teacher's  role  has 
been  redefined  at  O'Gorman.  Through  in-house  work- 
shops and  on-the-job  training  given  by  the  Guidance 
Office,  the  teachers  have  extended  their  responsi- 
bility for  their  students  far  beyond  the  classroom 
walls.  They  are  more  accurately  described  as  teacher- 
advisors  and  in  their  expanded  role  are  responsible 
for  the  development  of  the  whole  student. 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  evaluate  the  educational  experi- 
ments at  O' Gorman  High  School.  Most  of  the  programs  have 
begun  just  this  year.  Regardless  of  the  eventual  outcomes, 
however.  O' Gorman  clearly  sets  an  example  of  how  a school 
can  be  used  to  learn  about  and  to  improve  the  learning  process . 
In  providing  this  model,  it  offers  a significant  contribution 
to  the  field  of  education. 

Conclusion 

It  is  difficult  and  risky  to  draw  conclusions  from  a sample 
of  three  experimental  ventures  in  nonpublic  schools.  From  the 
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limited  evidence  provided  by  these  cases,  however,  it  seems 
that  such  programs  can  serve  as  a model  from  which  public 
schools  might  profit.  The  schools  we  have  looked  at  demon- 
strate that  long  standing  educational  traditions  can  be 
changed  and  that  schools  can  become  intimately  involved  in 
their  communities. 

Public  schools  might  learn  a great  deal  from  nonpublic 
experimental  schools  but  it  is  too  early  to  judge  whether  such 
a relationship  will  develop. 
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APPENDIX  J-III 
LOCAL  COOPERATIVE  PROGRAMS 

i 

INTERVIEWEES 


In  each  case  study  interviewees  were  selected  from  the 
following  list.  The  criteria  for  selection  was  the  degree  of 
involvement  that  the  individual  had  in  the  program. 


School  Officials  - Public  and  Nonpublic 
Superintendent 
Principal 

Program  Coordinator 

School  Board  Members 

Teachers 

Parents 

Pastor 

Parish  Board 
Older  Parishioners 
Students 


The  Community 
Mayor 

Town  Council/ Selectmen 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Officials 
Newspaper  Editor /Education  Reporter 
Auditor  (school  finance/tax  tate) . 
Parents 

Rabbi  • t. 

Ministers 

identifiable  Antagonist/Protagonist 
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INTERVIEW  SCHEDULE 


The  interview  schedule  varied  according  to  the  availability 
of  written  materials  describing  a particular  community  program. 
The  first  question  in  particular  was  eliminated  when  descriptive 
materials  were  available. 


1.  Please  describe  your  program  - number  of  students,  grades, 
staff,  amount  of  space,  time  and  money  involved.  (Do  you 
have  any  written  materials?) 


2. 


4. 


How  and  when  did  the  program  get  started?  Who  was  involved 
in  support  and  opposition;  were  there  legal  problems;  what 
were  the  major  problems  the  program  faced  when  it  first  began? 
What  are  the  major  problems  it  now  faces? 


3.  Do  you  think  the  program  has  been  effective? 

a)  If  so,  how,  why,  and  for  whom? 

b)  If  not,  why  not  and  how  could  it  have  been  effective? 


What  are  the  major  strong  points  of  the  program?  What  are 
the  program's  major  weaknesses?  How  could  the  program  be 

improved? 


5. 


How  do  people  feel  about  the  program? 

a)  Who  likes  it,  why,  and  how  do  you  know? 

b)  Who  dislikes  it  and  why,  and  how  do  you  know? 

c)  How  do  you  feel  about  the  program,  and  why  do  you  feel 

this  way? 
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6.  Do  you  think  the  program  has  had  an  effect  on  the  children 
involved  in  it?  (Public  and  nonpublic  children;  religious 
and  moral  values,  doctrinal  knowledge,  moral  and  religious 
activity)  . 

7.  Do  you  think  the  program  will  affect  the  future  of  nonpublic 
and  public  schools  in  your  community? 

8.  How  do  you  feel  about  public  and  nonpublic  schools  working 
together? 

9.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  desirability  of  maintaining  a 
nonpublic  school  system?  Why? 

10.  How  do  you  feel  about  Federa,  state  and/or  local  assistance 
to  nonpublic  schools? 

11.  Open  ended  questions. 
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APPENDIX  J-IV 

Survey  of  Dual  Enrollment  Provisions  conducted  by  Rev.  Msgr. 
George  E.  Murray,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Diocese  of  Manchester, 
New  Hcimpshire.  The  survey  was  conducted  in  the  spring  of  1970. 
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